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Preface 


Each  new  American  Assembly  program  starts  with  a  national  meeting 
at  Arden  House,  Harriman,  New  York.  This  meeting  is  followed  by 
regional,  state,  or  local  Assemblies— and  sometimes  international  as- 
semblies. 

Participants  in  all  of  the  Nineteenth  American  Assembly  meetings 
study  ARMS  CONTROL:  ISSUES  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  in  order  to  base 
their  conclusions  and  recommendations  on  sound  and  unbiased  back- 
^^  ground  information.  The  report  of  the  Arden  House  assembly.  May  4-7, 
X^  1961,  begins  on  page  201.  It  represents  the  consensus  of  60  experts  and 
laymen  of  diverse  pursuits  and  viewpoints.  Students,  civic  affairs  groups, 
and  public  servants  reading  this  material  are  encouraged  to  weigh  the 
positions  and  draw  their  conclusions  independently,  as  do  all  Assembly 
sessions. 

Louis  Henkin,  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  edited 
this  book.   His  views  are  his  own;  so  are  those  of  the  authors.   As  a  non- 
^     partisan  organization.  The  American  Assembly  takes  no  stand  on  the 
X  subjects  it  presents  for  discussion.   Nor  does  the  Ford  Foundation  which 
provided  generous  support  for  this  program— acknowledged  with  grati- 
tude— endorse  the  ideas  put  forth  herein. 

^  Henry  M.  Wriston 

J  President 

v>  The  American  Assembly 
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Introduction: 


The  citizen  s  interest  in  the 
control  of  armaments 


Never  perhaps  in  relations  between  nations 
has    any    poHcy   been    so   universally   es- 
poused as  has  the  policy  of  disarmament  in 
♦   Louis  Henkin  recent  years.    Never  has  any  policy  been  the 

Editor  subject  of  so  much  discussion  and  negotiation 

between  nations.  No  extended  negotiations 
have  seen  so  little  progress.  No  negotiations 
have  persisted  in  the  face  of  so  little  progress. 
Disarmament,  or  the  control  of  armaments, 
has  been  proclaimed  "the  crucial  issue  of  these 
times."  Faced  with  the  possibility  of  annihi- 
lation, by  terrible  new  weapons  against  which 
there  appeared  to  be  no  defense,  nations  hoped 
to  eliminate  or  control  these  awesome  arms. 
Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  every 
nation  has  supported  disarmament,  for  itself 
as  well  as  for  others.    Disarmament  and  the 


Louis  Henkin,  Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Law  School,  was  for  many  years  an  officer  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  in  the  Bureau  of  United  Nations  Affairs 
and  in  the  Bureau  of  European  Affairs.  In  1956-57  he  con- 
ducted a  study  for  the  Legislative  Drafting  Research  Fund  of 
Columbia  University  which  was  published  in  1958  as  Arms 
Control  and  Inspection  in  American  Laio.  He  has  been  a 
consultant  and  lecturer  on  problems  of  disarmament,  the 
United  Nations,  and  other  aspects  of  American  foreign  affairs, 
and  is  the  author  also,  among  other  writings,  of  The  Berlin 
Crisis  and  the  United  Nations  for  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace. 


regulation  of  armaments  are  explicit  goals  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  Every  year  the  United  Nations  has  considered  and  reconsidered 
ways  of  moving  toward  this  goal.  Committees  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
conferences  in  and  out  of  the  United  Nations,  have  met  constantly  to 
strive  with  the  problem. 

The  failure  has  been  complete.  With  continued  failure  and  frustration 
the  sights  have  been  repeatedly  lowered.  Still  there  are  no  controls.  Few 
would  prognosticate  with  confidence  that  progress  can  be  expected.  Still 
the  nations  insist  that  the  task  is  urgent.  Still  negotiation,  or  at  least 
the  appearance  of  negotiation,  continues. 

ATTITUDES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

In  the  United  States,  consistent  support  for  disarmament  has  persisted 
along  with  skepticism  and  apathy  about  attempts  to  achieve  it.  Disarma- 
ment is  espoused  in  every  statement  of  United  States  foreign  policy. 
But,  until  recently  at  least,  it  has  not  figured  importantly  in  the  formu- 
lation and  planning  of  foreign  or  defense  policy.  Arms  control  has  been 
only  a  possible  footnote  to  a  policy  of  armament,  of  deterrence  through 
strength. 

The  peripheral  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  disarmament  has  been 
reflected  in  the  operations  of  the  Executive  Branch.  In  the  past,  despite 
occasional  bursts  of  activity,  arms  control  did  not  receive  important 
effort  or  attention  by  those  responsible  for  United  States  foreign  policy. 
In  every  agency  concerned,  arms  control  was  a  "basement"  operation: 
one  or  two  officials  of  rank,  with  miniscule  staffs,  and  these,  heavily 
burdened,  "operating,"  rather  than  planning,  searching. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  too,  there  has  been  little  interest  and  activity.  Only 
the  Disarmament  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
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mittee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Humphrey,  has  been  seriously 
active.  For  the  rest,  Congress  seemed  to  reflect  even  greater  hopelessness 
and  lack  of  interest  than  the  Executive.  Most  members  of  Congress 
privately  believe,  it  would  appear,  that  disarmament  was  a  sentimental 
hope  which  beguiled  us  for  a  while  in  the  idealistic  optimism  after 
World  War  II;  surely,  they  might  say,  it  has  to  be  laid  aside  in  days  of 
Cold  War.  Inevitably,  Congressional  lack  of  interest  led  to  unsympa- 
thetic consideration  of  even  minimal  requests  by  the  Executive  for  funds 
to  do  the  basic  study  essential  to  the  development  of  arms  control  policy 
— a  drop  for  arms  control  in  buckets  for  armament.  Disarmament  was  of 
no  interest,  even  to  an  opposition  party  hungry  for  an  issue. 

Government  apathy,  and  an  aura  of  secrecy  and  technicality,  also 
discouraged  the  interest  of  scholars,  and  institutions — from  individual 
study,  from  developing  private  intellectual  resources  for  study,  from 
offering  such  resources  to  the  government,  from  persuading  the  govern- 
ment to  use  them. 

Recently  there  has  been  change.  Individuals  within  the  scientific 
community,  at  universities,  in  research  centers,  with  stimulation  and 
assistance  from  the  foundations,  have  begun  to  study  seriously  the  politi- 
cal and  technical  problems  of  armaments  and  of  the  control  of  arma- 
ments. (The  hearings  and  reports  of  Senator  Humphrey's  Subcommittee 
have  been  invaluable.)  In  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  government,  too, 
there  have  been  stirrings  of  new  activity  reflected  in  decisions  about 
organization,  in  additional  personnel,  in  new  studies  and  research  and 
planning.  The  coming  of  a  new  "activist"  administration  promises  new 
interest,  new  consideration,  new  efforts. 

The  public,  however,  has  hardly  been  reached.  If  the  rare  professional 
observer  is  confused  and  disturbed  about  arms  control,  the  citizen  has 
not  known  enough  to  ask  the  questions.  To  most  people  disarmament 
has  seemed  a  good  thing:  it  would  eliminate  the  terror  of  the  new 
weapons;  it  would  make  serious  war  impossible;  it  may  decrease  inter- 
national tension,  and  thus  make  any  war  less  likely;  it  would  save  the 
national  substance  and  energy  for  fruitful  purposes.  But  apparently  it 
cannot  be,  and  the  citizen  acquiesces.  The  United  States  citizen  who 
reads  and  thinks  and  discusses  knowingly  about  the  Cold  War,  and 
Algeria,  and  NATO,  and  the  Congo,  hardly  bothers  about  disarmament. 
The  problems  of  disarmament,  he  assumes,  are  too  technical  and  too 
"classified"  for  those  outside  the  highest  echelons  in  the  State  Department 
and  the  Pentagon;  they  must  be  left  to  the  President  and  a  handful  of 
advisers.  The  citizen  assumes  that  these  men  of  ability  are  acting  in  good 
faith  and  are  doing  what  they  can;  if  disarmament  has  not  been  achieved, 
it  must  be  due  to  insurmountable  technical  difficulties,  or  to  the  intransi- 
gence of  the  Russians. 
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AIMS    OF    THE    AMERICAN  ASSEMBLY 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  this  volume,  and  for  the  sessions  of  The 
American  Assembly  for  which  it  was  prepared,  believe  that  ignorance 
about  arms  control  by  the  citizen  and  his  leaders  is  unnecessary,  unde- 
sirable, dangerous.  The  citizen  cannot  abdicate  his  responsibility;  vital 
questions  relating  to  war  and  peace  should  not  be  left  to  experts, 
however  able  and  trustworthy,  without  scrutiny  by  the  citizen,  and  by 
his  leaders  in  or  out  of  Congress.  Without  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion, without  special  training  in  science  or  weaponry  or  military  strategy, 
the  citizen  can  be  informed  and  can  understand  the  issues  which  de- 
termine the  arms  policies  of  the  United  States,  the  prospects  and  the 
probabilities  of  disarmament.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  volume  to  help  the 
public  toward  this  understanding,  and  to  encourage  its  informed  par- 
ticipation in  decision  in  this  crucial  area  of  United  States  foreign  affairs. 


It  may  be  well  to  define  the  subject  and  to  put  it  into  context. 

WHAT  DISARMAMENT    IS    ABOUT 

We  have  been  speaking  interchangeably  of  the  traditional  "disarma- 
ment" and  the  modern  phrase  "arms  control."  Disarmament  suggests 
elimination  or  reduction  of  armaments;  arms  control  suggests,  at  least  to 
some,  that  armaments  might  continue  to  exist,  but  would  be  subject  to 
regulation.  While  at  the  extremes  these  are  different  concepts,  both  terms 
have  been  used,  and  will  be  used  in  this  volume,  to  include  any  form  of 
limitation  or  regulation  of  arms  or  armies — proposals  like  Premier 
Khrushchev's  for  "general  and  complete  disarmament,"  or  smaller  re- 
ductions of  armies  and  weapons;  limitations  on  production  of  future 
weapons  or  materials,  even  on  future  weapons  research  (including  the 
current  negotiations  for  stopping  nuclear  tests);  or,  of  a  different  order, 
control  or  regulation  of  the  use  of  arms,  including  "early  warning"  by 
exchange  of  information  or  mutual  inspection — to  inform  other  nations 
how  arms  and  armies  are  being  used,  and  whether  they  are  being  pre- 
pared for  aggressive  use. 

Proposals  for  arms  control  contemplate  that  the  size  or  character  or 
disposition  of  a  nation's  armament  might  be  determined  by  agreement 
with  others  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  Of  course,  a  nation  may,  without  any 
international  agreement,  make  significant  changes  in  its  arms  policies,  or 
respond  unilaterally  to  changes  in  the  arms  policy  of  other  nations, 
thereby  achieving  some  of  the  consequences  of  an  arms  control  agreement. 
But,  in  general,  discussions  of  the  desirability  of  disarmament,  the  prob- 
lems  of  achieving  and  implementing  disarmament,   the   international 
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consequences  of  disarmament,  contemplate  an  international  agreement, 
rather  than  what  might  be  achieved  toward  peace  and  stability  by  uni- 
lateral measures. 

Finally,  although  arms  controls,  disengagements,  inspections  have  been 
suggested  in  order  to  help  relieve  tensions  and  preserve  peace  in  par- 
ticular areas  (e.g.,  in  Korea,  the  Middle  East,  Indochina),  emphasis  in 
this  volume,  as  wherever  this  subject  is  discussed,  is  on  controls  of  global 
significance  affecting  the  big  powers. 

ARMS    CONTROL    IN    CONTEMPORARY    INTERNATIONAL    RELATIONS 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  obstacle  to  understanding  has  been  the 
tendency  to  consider  "disarmament"  a  discrete  policy  or  state  of  affairs, 
favored  by  the  idealistic  or  the  sentimental,  opposed  by  the  hard-headed 
or  by  "the  military."  It  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognized  that  dis- 
armament, like  armament,  is  a  means  to  a  nation's  goals — to  peace, 
security,  other  national  interests.  At  one  time,  particularly  after  World 
War  I,  disarmament  did  indeed  appear  to  many  to  be  a  goal  in  itself, 
which  somehow  would  prevent  war  and  assure  peace.  The  tragic  history 
of  the  period  between  World  Wars  proved,  of  course,  that  disarmament 
cannot  be  considered  in  vacuo,  but  is  inextricably  part  of  the  complex  of 
relations  between  nations;  that  the  goal  of  peace  and  security  is  not  neces- 
sarily and  in  all  circumstances  enhanced  by  disarmament.  That  his- 
tory showed  surely  that  disarmament  is  not  desirable  if  less  than  all 
the  big  powers  abide  by  it,  and  that  disarmament  of  some  only,  in  the 
absence  of  effective  international  authority  to  preserve  peace,  is  an  in- 
vitation to  aggressive  war. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  when  the  lessons  of  world 
wars  were  being  applied,  the  nations  did  not  proceed  to  plan  disarma- 
ment. They  planned,  and  wrote  into  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
a  system  for  maintaining  international  peace  and  security.  Force  was 
to  be  retained  by  the  big  powers.  They  were  to  make  some  available  to 
the  United  Nations  for  maintaining  peace.  Disarmament  or  the  regulation 
of  armaments  was  set  by  the  Charter  as  a  later  goal,  toward  which  the 
nations  would  move,  presumably,  when  the  United  Nations  system  was 
effectively  established. 

Disarmament,  then,  was  to  be  a  consequence  of  a  United  Nations  struc- 
ture maintaining  peace  and  security.  When  this  contemplated  system  for 
international  security  failed  to  develop  as  hoped,  many  nations,  including 
all  the  big  powers,  felt  obliged  to  keep  large  forces  for  their  own  security, 
and  perhaps  for  other  national  purposes.  One  might  have  expected 
then  that  disarmament  would  become  moot. 

It  did  not.  The  reasons  are  complicated — for  arms  policies  relate  in 
complicated  ways  to  the  complexities  of  relations  between  nations.  One 
explanation,  surely,  is  in  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  United  Nations 
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institution,  the  momentum  it  generates  and  maintains,  the  pressures  of 
world  opinion  which  it  concentrates  and  focuses.  The  members  of  the 
United  Nations  insisted  that  the  quest  for  disarmament  by  the  big  powers 
must  continue.  They  would  not  accept  inadequacies  in  the  United  Na- 
tions as  an  obstacle.  Perhaps  the  nations  believed  that  none  of  the  big 
powers  had  aggressive  intentions,  that  disarmament  therefore  would  be 
in  the  interest  of  all  and  would  involve  few  risks.  Perhaps  the  members 
felt  that  even  as  it  is,  the  United  Nations  would  afford  adequate 
protection  to  disarmed  nations.  Perhaps  they  considered  the  existence 
of  arms  itself  a  major  cause  of  tension,  and  hoped  that  disarmament 
might  reverse  the  cold  war  process,  strengthen  the  United  Nations, 
enable  it  better  to  preserve  peace  in  accordance  with  the  original 
conception.  Perhaps — some  might  suggest — most  nations  were  not  con- 
cerned with  the  security  of  the  big  powers,  and  looked  to  disarma- 
ment to  reduce  the  gap  between  big  powers  and  small  powers.  Surely, 
the  force  which  chiefly  impelled  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  de- 
mand disarmament  was  fear — the  fear  of  the  destruction  threatened 
by  the  new  weapons.  The  hope  for  some  freedom  from  this  fear  lay  in 
possible  agreement  among  the  big  powers  to  disarm,  or  at  least  to  elimi- 
nate or  control  the  terrible  weapons.  If  they  gave  any  thought  to  it, 
people  feared  the  instability  which  might  follow  disarmament  far  less 
than  they  feared  total  war — even  the  people  of  Western  Europe,  who  were 
closest  allies  of  the  United  States  and  who  looked  for  their  security  to 
the  arms  of  the  United  States.  Western  Europe  hoped,  perhaps,  that 
arms  control  would  provide  the  answer  to  both  fear  of  total  war  and  fear 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  would  also  eliminate  Europe's  unwelcome  de- 
pendence on  the  United  States. 

These  are  some  reasons  why  the  peoples  and  governments  of  the  world 
continued  to  press  for  disarmament.  The  big  powers,  however,  had 
different  views  of  their  need  for  armed  power,  especially  when  an  arms 
race  developed  in  which  security  seemed  to  depend  on  staying  ahead  or 
keeping  up.  The  Soviet  Union  was  apparently  not  interested  in  dis- 
armament and  international  control.  With  the  Soviet  Union  armed 
and  threatening  expansion,  the  West  could  not  consider  disarmament 
without  recalling  the  lessons  of  the  1930's — that  one  does  not  disarm 
while  others  remain  armed,  openly  or  secretly,  in  the  absence  of  effec- 
tive collective  security  or  an  international  police  power.  Distrust,  and 
hostility,  and  cold  war  only  made  this  lesson  more  compelling. 

Yet  the  big  powers  too  proclaimed  incessantly  the  need  for  disarma- 
ment, and  it  is  they  who  have  negotiated  continually  these  fifteen  years. 
Many  have  explained  this  phenomenon  by  suggesting  that  there  have  not 
in  fact  been  serious  negotiations,  or,  at  least,  that  nations  have  not  been 
seriously  negotiating  toward  comprehensive  disarmament.  Compelled  by 
world  opinion,  and  responding  also  to  the  aspirations  of  their  own 
peoples,    both   sides   proclaimed   disarmament   as   a   goal;    they    usually 
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neglected  to  add  that,  in  a  context  of  cold  war,  even  as  a  goal  disarma- 
ment can  only  come  if  throughout  the  process  of  disarmament,  and  at  its 
end,  there  is  adequate  security — in  balance  of  power,  in  collective 
security,  or  in  international  institutions.  In  the  negotiations,  however, 
it  was  clear  that  neither  side  was  rushing  toward  disarmament;  for  both 
sides  this  goal  was  modified  by  national  "need"  for  armed  power.  The 
Soviets  asked  for  agreements  which  would  give  them  military  or  political 
advantage,  without  much  hope  of  getting  such  agreement.  The  West 
negotiated  cautiously,  confident  in  their  arms,  fearful  of  the  risks  of  dis- 
arming. Both  sides  sought  to  avoid  the  onus  in  world  opinion  for  failing 
to  negotiate  in  good  faith. 

One  factor,  however,  might  explain  even  bona  fide  negotiations  toward 
some  disarmament.  The  same  fear,  the  fear  of  new  weapons,  is  known 
by  the  big  powers  too,  more  acutely  perhaps  because  they  see  themselves 
as  the  most  probable  victims.  Radical  technological  advance  has  changed 
military  strategy  and  traditional  notions  of  defense  and  security;  against 
the  new  weapons  there  are  no  known  defenses.  Both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  the  power  to  destroy  each  other.  Since  there 
is  no  effective  way  of  preventing  or  warding  off  an  enemy  attack,  the 
principal  "defense"  is  to  deter  him  from  striking.  But,  for  whatever 
reason,  an  enemy  might  fail  to  be  deterred.  Total  war,  which  both  sides 
wished  to  avoid,  might  come  about.  The  fear  that  the  terrible  weapons, 
and  even  more  terrible  ones  in  the  future,  might  come  into  use,  whether 
intentionally  or  by  mistake  or  accident,  has  suggested  the  need  to  regu- 
late these  weapons,  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  likelihood  that  they  will  be 
used.  If  they  could  be  controlled,  peace  might  be  maintained  by  some 
balance  in  remaining  military  power,  if  not  by  international  authority. 
In  any  event,  the  danger  of  annihilation,  many  believe,  could  not  be 
borne  indefinitely;  the  effort  to  eliminate  that  risk  may  even  be  worth 
some  risks  of  upsetting  balance  of  power  as  traditionally  conceived. 

There  are  then  considerations  of  national  security  to  explain  disarma- 
ment negotiations  during  cold  war,  even  bona  fide  negotiations.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  United  Nations,  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  of  the 
new  nations  whose  favor  became  a  prime  concern  for  both  sides  in  the  cold 
war,  are  other  considerations  of  foreign  policy  impelling  the  big  powers 
toward  negotiation.  And  there  are  also  domestic  considerations,  not 
least  the  fantastic  cost  of  the  new  weapons:  it  does  not  take  the  clamor 
for  assistance  from  the  new  nations  to  remind  big  powers  of  what  could 
be  achieved  if  military  budgets  could  be  diverted  with  equal  dedication 
to  other  purposes.  Financial  and  other  domestic  factors,  other  influences 
of  foreign  policy,  may  not  outweigh  security  needs,  but  they  may  lend 
color  to  a  nation's  view  of  its  own  security;  they  cannot  be  dismissed  as 
irrelevant  to  whether  and  how  nations  will  negotiate  about  arms  control. 

A  brief  history  of  the  international  quest  for  disarmament  since  World 
War  II  is  given  by  William  Frye  in  Chapter  I.  Other  chapters,  inevitably, 
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also  touch  on  this  history.  Mr.  Malcolm  Mackintosh,  in  particular, 
deals  with  Soviet  attitudes  in  disarmament  negotiations  as  a  reflection  of 
Soviet  military  policy. 

ARMS    CONTROL    FOR    THE   UNITED    STATES 

Those  concerned  with  disarmament  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
United  States  must  see  past  negotiations  and  future  policies  in  the  com- 
plex context  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States.  One  must 
examine  the  various  goals  of  United  States  foreign  policy,  and  how  arms 
control  might  fit  among  the  means  available  for  achieving  these  goals. 
Since  a  primary  aim  of  foreign  policy  is  national  security,  one  must 
learn  the  needs  of  United  States  security,  alternate  means  for  achieving 
that  security,  and  how  arms  control  relates  to  them.  The  difficulties 
of  achieving  arms  control  in  the  context  of  a  cold  war  will  lead  to 
examination  of  the  problem  of  mistrust  and  the  danger  of  violation  of 
agreements — of  inspection  to  assure  that  an  agreement  is  being  carried 
out  by  nations  whom  the  United  States  does  not  trust.  Consideration  of 
the  prospects  of  achieving  and  maintaining  an  agreement  will  require 
thought  about  the  Soviet  interest  in  arms  control  as  the  Soviet  Union  sees 
its  interest.  And  what  are  the  interests  and  views  of  the  Europeans,  our 
principal  allies  in  collective  security? 

Arms  Control  and  United  States  Foreign  Policy — Disarmament,  we 
have  stressed,  is  a  possible  policy  in  foreign  affairs,  a  possible  avenue 
toward  the  nation's  goals,  to  security,  to  peace,  to  other  national  welfare, 
foreign  or  domestic.  Robert  Bowie,  in  Chapter  II,  examines  contempo- 
rary United  States  policy  in  the  context  of  change  and  instability  in 
today's  world.  He  looks  at  our  interests  and  goals,  at  those  of  the  Com- 
munists, and  those  of  the  emerging  nations.  He  considers  the  role  of 
force  in  the  policy  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  and  how  the  control  of 
arms  may  fit  into  these  policies.  This  chapter  illuminates  the  interaction 
of  force  and  policy,  of  arms  race  and  political  tension. 

Mr.  Bowie's  article  provides  the  frame  on  which  one  can  see  the  inter- 
relation of  the  major  issues  of  disarmament  and  other  considerations  of 
foreign  policy.  Later  chapters,  in  effect,  select  the  principal  strands  for 
detailed  development. 

Arms  Co7itrol  and  United  States  Security — United  States  foreign  policy 
has  been  criticized  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  determined  entirely  by  re- 
action to  what  the  Soviet  Union  does,  that  it  is  overly  defensive,  that  it 
concentrates  on  military  security  to  the  exclusion  of  other  interests.  The 
United  States,  it  has  been  charged,  fails  to  recognize  that  its  security  too 
will  be  ultimately  enhanced  if  the  United  States  devotes  itself  to  the 
affirmative  aspects  of  United  States  policy  as  described  by  Mr.  Bowie — 
the  achievement  of  a  world  at  peace,  with  diversity,  freedom  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  for  all  nations.   Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  of  all  the 
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considerations  determining  United  States  policy  today,  its  security  and 
the  security  o£  its  allies  are  primary,  and  perhaps  the  condition  of  all 
the  rest.  For  the  United  States  this  represents  a  sharp  break  with  many 
traditions  of  its  foreign  policy  before  World  War  II.  It  may  be  useful 
to  recall  briefly  the  reasons  and  the  context  of  this  change. 

The  broad  outlines  are  well  known.  We  have  mentioned  the  lessons 
of  the  Second  World  War  and  the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  1946-47  the  United  States  concluded  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  not  dedi- 
cated to  maintaining,  jointly  with  the  other  powers,  international  peace 
and  security  on  the  basis  contemplated  by  the  United  Nations  charter; 
that,  in  fact,  Russia  had  aggressive  designs  contrary  to  the  Charter.  The 
United  States  and  its  allies  therefore  ceased  to  look  to  the  United  Na- 
tions as  sufficient  for  maintaining  peace  or  for  assuring  their  own  security. 
The  result  was  a  major  shift  toward  a  policy  of  containment  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  of  deterrence  through  strength;  at  the  heart  of  this  policy 
was  a  program  of  Western  rearmament  in  the  framework  of  NATO. 

United  States  foreign  policy  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  has  been 
determined  primarily  by  reaction  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist 
bloc  (including  Communist  China).  It  has  been  based  on  knowledge  as 
to  their  power,  estimate  as  to  their  potential,  assumption — not  without 
some  support  in  evidence — of  their  hostile  aims  and  intentions.  The 
United  States  assumes  that  the  Soviet  Union,  if  it  had  decisive  military 
superiority,  would  destroy  the  United  States  and  the  Western  democracies, 
or  otherwise  impose  its  imperialistic  will  upon  them;  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  striving  constantly  to  achieve  such  superiority;  that  it  will  stop 
at  nothing  to  get  there,  including  attempts  to  obtain  arms  control  agree- 
ments which  would  favor  them,  or  from  which  they  could  obtain  ad- 
vantage by  violating  them.  These  assumptions  about  the  Soviet  Union 
reflect  assumptions  about  powerful  nations  throughout  history,  as  well 
as  special  information  and  belief  about  Communist  nations,  and  about 
the  Soviet  nation  in  particular.  In  part  they  are  also  the  assumptions  of 
caution,  to  err — if  error  it  be — on  the  side  of  safety. 

The  United  States  and  its  allies  have  sought  their  security  in  arma- 
ments. It  is  recognized,  however — in  theory,  at  least — that  one  may  con- 
tribute to  the  defense  of  the  United  States  by  disarming  its  "might-be- 
enemies"  rather  than  by  frantically  building  up  counter-armaments;  that, 
particularly  in  a  race  into  the  uncertain  technology  of  the  future,  the 
best  defense  for  the  United  States  may  be  to  remove  the  offensive  power 
of  those  whom  we  fear.  It  is  also  beginning  to  be  recognized,  even  by 
many  who  are  skeptical  about  comprehensive  disarmament,  that  there  are 
possibilities  for  some  controls  to  stabilize  the  military  confrontation  be- 
tween East  and  West,  to  reduce  the  danger  of  major  unwanted  wars,  to 
remove  or  mitigate  the  terror  of  the  new  weapons. 

For  United  States  security,  then,  the  major  issue  posed  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  arms  control  may  be  stated  as:  can  the  United  States  assure  its 
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security  by  obtaining,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  limitations  on  the  military 
power  of  its  enemies,  rather  than  by  unbridled  competition  with  them 
in  military  power?  One  must  think  of  disarmament — is  it  desirable? 
to  what  extent?  on  what  basis? — in  relation  to  United  States  security 
needs;  how  these  needs  are  met  by  our  armaments  policy,  how  they  would 
be  met  with  arms  controlled. 

In  Chapter  III,  James  King  deals  with  the  control  and  limitation  of 
armaments  as  they  relate  to  security.  Here  is  set  forth  the  basis  of 
modern  strategy,  the  contemporary  military  policies  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  ways  in  which  controlling  armaments  might  help  or  hinder  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  King  explains  the  concept  of  stability 
in  military  relations  between  the  great  nuclear  adversaries,  the  policies 
which  the  United  States  has  followed  in  an  effort  to  achieve  stability,  how 
this  stability  and  these  policies  might  be  affected  by  the  coming  age 
of  missiles,  what  can  be  expected  in  the  future,  with  what  hazards  and 
what  safeguards  for  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  Then,  how  would 
the  risks  and  the  protection  be  enhanced  or  diminished  by  various  pos- 
sible controls?  What  controls  should  be  dismissed  as  incompatible  with 
United  States  security?  What  controls  may  hold  hope  for  reducing  the 
likelihood  of  war,  or  diminishing  the  violence  of  war  if  it  should  come? 

Inspection  for  Arms  Control — Perhaps  the  most  difficult  aspect  of  the 
problem  of  disarmament  is  that  concentrated  in  the  term  "inspection." 
It  is  important,  we  have  said,  to  know  whether  an  agreement  if  observed 
by  both  sides  will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  free 
w^orld;  it  is  important  to  know  also  whether  in  fact  an  agreement  will  be 
observed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  An  acceptable  disarmament  agreement 
must  include  methods  of  inspection  effective  to  assure  Soviet  compliance. 

Mistrust  of  the  Soviets,  together  with  the  habit  of  reliance  on  and 
confidence  in  our  own  armaments,  have  caused  many  to  lose  interest  in 
arms  control  as  a  fruitful  policy  for  the  United  States;  the  difficulties  of 
detecting  violation,  they  believe,  afford  them  a  conclusive  argument. 
Soviet  progress  and  skill  are  only  an  additional  reason  to  fear  that  any 
agreement  might  be  circumvented,  that  the  Russians  will  be  able  to 
invent  new  means  to  render  ineffective  any  control  system  established. 
They  demand  a  system  of  inspection  that  gives  certainty  that  no  violation 
would  pass  undetected.  Since,  in  regard  to  important  armaments,  it  is  no 
longer  technically  possible  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  a  control  agree- 
ment is  not  being  violated,  an  agreement  with  the  Russians  in  these 
areas,  it  is  assumed,  can  no  longer  be  in  the  national  interest.  Even 
where  inspection  is  possible  in  principle,  a  record  of  Soviet  reluctance 
to  accept  inspection  which  the  West  considers  adequate  is  cited  as  proof 
that  the  Russians  wish  no  arms  control.  And  so,  it  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  problems  of  mistrust  and  inspection  that,  in  the  past  at 
least,  proof  of  new  Soviet  power  has  only  inspired  new  efforts  to  arm  the 
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United  States  rather  than  new  efforts  to  obtain  disarmament  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

One  may  properly  ask,  however,  whether  this  result  is  inevitable  and 
whether  it  is  in  the  national  interest.  Skepticism  about  arms  control  has 
naturally  discouraged  major  effort  to  help  make  it  effective.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  all  has  not  been  done  that  might  be  done  to  develop  new 
methods  of  detection.  One  may  ask  whether  Soviet  resistance  to  in- 
spection may  be  based  on  Soviet  interests  other  than  a  desire  to  be  free 
to  violate  arms  control  agreements  with  immunity;  whether  with  more  ef- 
fort methods  of  inspection  could  be  developed  which  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  while  giving  adequate  assurance  that  an  agi-eement  is  not 
being  violated. 

One  may  ask  also  whether  enough  attention  is  paid  to  the  difference 
between  the  theoretical  possibility  of  violation  and  the  likelihood  that 
it  will  occur.  This  difference  may  be  critical  to  United  States  interest. 
If  a  particular  control  is  considered  of  great  advantage  to  the  United 
States,  it  may  be  worth  a  small  risk  of  Soviet  violation,  particularly  if  the 
violation,  even  undetected,  would  not  give  the  Soviet  Union  any  major 
advantage.  One  might  well  attempt,  then,  to  evaluate  the  likelihood  of 
Soviet  violation  of  particular  controls — by  inquiring  into  Soviet  interest 
in  keeping  the  control  in  effect;  the  advantages  to  the  Soviet  Union  of 
violating  this  control;  the  probability  that  a  violation  would  be  detected; 
the  consequences  to  the  Russians  of  being  caught. 

How  real  and  how  serious  are  the  dangers  of  Soviet  violation  of  par- 
ticular controls?  What  mechanisms  are  available  to  check  whether  the 
Russians  are  violating?  How  much  "certainty"  do  these  mechanisms 
afford,  singly  or  in  combination,  that  Soviet  violation  would  be  de- 
tected? Possible  methods  and  systems  of  inspection,  their  strengths  and 
limitations  for  controlling  key  objects  in  the  weaponry  of  today  and  to- 
morrow, are  discussed  by  Jerome  Wiesner  in  Chapter  IV. 

The  Soviet  National  Interest — The  difficulties  of  inspection  only  under- 
score that  all  aspects  of  the  problem  of  disarmament  today  are  rooted  in 
the  character  of  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Western  rearmament  in  1947-48,  we  have  seen,  was  a  reaction  to 
growing  Soviet  power  and  evident  Soviet  hostility.  The  abortive  early 
negotiations  about  disarmament  failed  largely  for  want  of  Soviet  con- 
currence. When  agreement  on  substantive  controls  became  plausible, 
distrust  of  the  Soviet  Union  led  the  West  to  insist  on  adequate  inspec- 
tion to  assure  against  Soviet  violations.  The  impasse  over  arms  control 
today  is  sometimes  explained  by  stressing  the  divergent  interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  summarized  in  some  quarters  by  the  formula:  the  Russians 
seek  disarmament  without  inspection,  the  United  States  seeks  inspection 
without  disarmament. 

Agreement  on  any  arms  control  whatever  can  come  only  if  both  the 
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United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  find  such  controls  in  their  interest. 
One  must  then  pay  far  more  account  than  has  been  paid  to  the  Soviet 
situation.  Is  arms  control — to  what  extent,  on  what  basis — in  the  Soviet 
interest  as  Russian  leaders  see  that  interest?  Are  they  prepared  to  elimi- 
nate the  role  of  force  in  the  East- West  conflict — perhaps  because  they  are 
willing  to  pay  a  price  for  the  removal  of  United  States  forces  and  United 
States  military  bases;  perhaps  because  they  believe  that  war  would  not  suc- 
ceed; that  existing  force  is  dangerous  and  expensive;  that  they  can  compete 
successfully  with  the  West  with  political  and  economic  weapons?  What 
are  Soviet  relations  to  China,  and  how  do  these  affect  the  Soviet  interest 
in  achieving  agreement  on  arms  control?  Do  domestic  factors  within 
Russia  militate  for  or  against  Soviet  agreement  to  arms  control?  When  the 
Russians  resist  inspection,  we  have  asked,  is  it  because  they  wish  to  retain 
the  opportunity  to  violate  agreements  undetected?  Or  might  they  agree 
to  inspection  if  it  could  be  arranged  mechanically  without  undue  in- 
trusion into  their  closed  society?  Would  violation  of  particular  agree- 
ments be  in  the  Soviet  interest,  and  how  far  might  they  go  to  risk  being 
caught  in  violation?  Are  the  Soviets  seriously  negotiating,  are  they  "doing 
their  homework"  on  the  difficult  technical  problems  underlying  control 
and  inspection? 

Inevitably,  those  who  formulate  United  States  policy  in  regard  to  arms 
control  have,  or  assume,  answers  to  these  questions.  But  this  policy  may 
be  erroneous  if  the  answers  or  assumptions  are  erroneous.  Confident  and 
objective  answers  are  difficult  to  come  by.  It  is  not  unfair  to  say,  however, 
that  there  has  been  apparently  little  effort,  in  or  out  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  to  seek  such  answers. 

Inevitably  views  about  the  Soviet  interest  run  through  every  part  of 
this  volume;  in  particular.  Chapter  II  in  dealing  with  United  States 
foreign  policy  also  outlines  briefly  Soviet  foreign  policy.  Chapter  V, 
however,  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  Soviet  viewpoint:  Malcolm  Mackin- 
tosh and  Harry  Willetts  respectively  give  their  views  of  the  probable 
relation  of  arms  control  to  Soviet  military  policy  and  to  Soviet  foreign 
policy. 

Arms  Control  and  Western  Europe — Finally,  there  is  the  special  situ- 
ation of  Western  Europe.  The  nations  of  Western  Europe  include  our 
allies  in  two  World  Wars;  with  them  the  United  States  has  ties  of  history 
and  geography,  of  culture,  of  common  political  institutions,  of  common 
values.  NATO  continues  to  be  a  cornerstone  of  United  States  foreign 
policy.  There  have  been  serious  proposals  for  close  political  union  of 
the  United  States  with  these  nations.  The  interdependence  of  their 
security  and  that  of  the  United  States  has  been  recognized  by  all.  They 
are  vitally  concerned  in  possible  control  of  armaments:  they  face  the 
Soviet  Union;  they  have  been  parties  to  the  disarmament  negotiations; 
they  have  been  the  subject  of  special  proposals  for  control  and  disengage- 
ment.  They  share  the  concern  of  the  United  States  to  be  secure  against 
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the  Soviet  Union;  perhaps  more  than  the  United  States  they  are  con- 
cerned to  reassure  the  Soviet  Union  about  Western  intentions. 

Jacques  Freymond  adds  to  the  picture  the  views  of  our  European 
alHes,  their  attitudes  toward  the  policies  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Russia,  their  fears  and  hopes  for  the  future,  their  several  interests  in 
various  kinds  of  controls. 


DOMESTIC    ISSUES 

The  various  chapters  afford,  we  believe,  the  basic  information  and 
analysis  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  arms  control.  Inevitably, 
questions  will  remain.  Some  areas  of  inquiry  are  not  ploughed  here  at 
all.  The  citizen  may  wish  to  know,  for  example,  about  the  impact  of 
arms  control  and  inspection  on  his  domestic  institutions,  and  his  eco- 
nomic well-being.  These  questions  need  to  be  remembered  to  remind  us 
that  controls  and  inspection  will  be  reciprocal;  that  we  cannot  ask  of 
others  what  we  are  not  prepared  to  accept;  that  as  for  us,  so  for  others, 
reluctance  to  agree  to  major  limitations  or  major  intrusions  may  not 
prove  an  intention  to  violate. 

While  the  domestic  impacts  of  control  and  inspection  are  not  con- 
sidered here,  they  have  been  considered,  at  least  preliminarily,  and  the 
conclusion  reached  that  they  are  not  serious  concerns.  The  intrusions 
into  the  life  and  liberties  of  the  citizen  caused  by  any  probable  system 
of  control  and  inspection,  international  or  foreign,  would  be  minimal. 
They  would  be,  we  may  expect,  of  a  kind  and  degree  with  which  the 
citizen,  even  the  rare  citizen  who  would  be  affected,  has  had  experience 
in  other  aspects  of  the  national  life. 

The  specter  of  economic  distress  due  to  arms  control  is  not  as  easily 
laid.  The  confidence  in  the  United  States  economy,  by  capital,  labor, 
consumer,  which  is  unlimited  when  we  plan  gigantic  programs  of  arma- 
ment, appears  to  falter  in  the  face  of  the  unknown  economic  conse- 
quences of  disarmament.  Those  who  persist  in  raising  these  fears  seem  to 
have  a  view  of  the  United  States  economy  not  unlike  that  broadcast  by 
the  Communists — that  the  United  States  economy  requires  war  or  heavy 
military  expenditure  to  keep  it  afloat.  Experts  assure  us,  however,  that 
disarmament  poses  no  serious  threat.^  In  fact,  the  United  States  sur- 
vived without  serious  dislocation  and  adjusted  rapidly  to  precipitate, 
unplanned,  unilateral  disarmament  after  the  Second  World  War.    And, 

^  See,  e.g.,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Subcommittee  on 
Disarmament,  Senate  Report  No.  1167,  85th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  (1957)  pp.  18-20; 
Boulding,  The  Domestic  Implications  of  Arms  Control,  Daedalus,  Fall  1960,  pp. 
846  et  seq.,  and  bibliographical  note  at  page  859;  Schelling,  Arms  Control  Will 
Not  Cut  Defense  Cost,  Harvard  Business  Review,  March- April  1961;  Leontief 
and  Hoffenberg,  Economic  Effects  of  Disarmament,  Scientific  American,  April 
1961;  Benoit,  Economic  Adjustments  to  Disarmament,  Institute  for  International 
Order  (1960). 
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for  better  or  worse,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  probable  international  agree- 
ment will  involve  immediately  even  as  rapid  and  as  large  a  degree  of 
disarmament  as  was  carried  out  in  1945-46.  Likely  agreements  in  the 
near  future  will  probably  involve  little  curtailment  of  armament  or 
production  which  would  have  any  substantial  effect  on  industry  and  the 
economy;  at  the  same  time  one  may  expect  substantial  compensating 
expenditures  in  support  of  novel  and  complicated  systems  of  inspection. 
(Of  course,  there  may  be  local  dislocations,  but  these  present  only  prob- 
lems of  the  kind  that  must  be  faced  whenever  a  factory  shuts  down  or  a 
defense  plant  is  relocated,  apart  from  any  arms  control.)  If  agreement  on 
more  substantial  and  comprehensive  systems  of  control  follows,  it  may 
still  be  some  time  before  the  savings  on  armaments  outweigh  the  cost  of 
inspection  and  administration.  And  there  will  be  time  to  convert  the 
economy  to  other,  peaceful  expenditures.  There  must  be  planning  for 
such  contingencies;  it  is  a  matter  of  concern  that  adequate  planning  is 
apparently  not  taking  place.  But  there  seems  little  basis  for  urging  that 
the  needs  of  the  economy  should  keep  the  United  States  government  and 
citizens  from  supporting  an  agreement  for  arms  control  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  security  and  other  foreign  interests  of  the  United  States. 


This  volume  is  not  a  brief  for  arms  control;  it  has  no  prejudice  for  any 
particular  agreement  or  policy.  It  does  not  favor  faith  in  other  nations 
over  prudence,  or  even  international  cooperation  over  unilateral  action. 
The  various  participants  in  this  volume  may  differ  among  themselves  in 
crucial  respects.  The  brief  of  this  volume  is  only  for  open-minded 
examination  in  the  national  interest;  its  prejudice  is  for  knowing  and 
understanding,  against  unexamined  assumption,  against  apathy. 

In  this  area  of  foreign  affairs,  at  least  as  much  as  in  any  other,  the 
citizen  can  provide  intelligent  leadership  to  his  "leaders."  Like  them, 
his  representatives  in  government,  he  must  assure  that  policies  vital  to 
the  nation  are  not  determined  on  the  word  of  a  few  experts.  For  the 
experts,  able  and  trustworthy  men,  are  often  divided  among  themselves; 
and  often  the  experts  know  that  they  do  not  know.  Moreover,  because 
of  the  technicality  of  underlying  problems  and  the  expertise  they  involve, 
there  is  danger  that  the  citizen  will  fail  to  see,  as  the  expert  at  times  fails 
to  see,  the  limited  jurisdiction  of  the  expert's  expertise,  and  the  limits 
of  his  knowledge  even  within  his  domain.  For  after  all  the  experts  are 
through  and  their  testimony  is  in,  their  conflicts  noted  and  evaluated, 
the  ultimate  decisions  are  political  and  must  be  made  by  those  in  whom 
political  power  ultimately  resides. 

It  is  important — but  hardly  easy — to  identify  the  technical  questions 
and  distinguish  them  from  the  political  questions.  The  scientist  can 
testify  to  the  capabilities  and  potential  of  science  and  technology  for 
weapons  or  for  methods  of  detection;  the  military  can  explain  military 
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strategy,  can  gauge  the  effectiveness  of  weapons,  can  estimate  risks.  Ulti- 
mately, the  citizen  and  his  political  leaders  must  decide  what  risks  are 
worth  taking,  which  risks  are  less  desirable  than  others,  what  policies  to 
pursue,  what  costs  to  undertake  and  bear  for  the  nation's  security  and  for 
its  general  welfare.  Consider  some  currently  relevant  examples:  it  re- 
quires expert  advice,  but  it  is  not  a  technical  question,  how  intense  an 
effort  should  be  made  by  the  United  States  to  make  progress  toward 
arms  control;  how  much  money,  resources,  energy  should  be  devoted  to 
the  arms  race,  how  much,  for  example,  to  researches  into  systems  of 
inspection  and  detection  to  improve  the  opportunities  for  arms  control. 
It  is  a  political  question,  calling  for  advice  of  a  different  kind  of  expert, 
how  the  activity  of  the  government  should  be  organized  to  develop  and 
carry  out  disarmament  policy  and  to  assure  that  other  political,  military 
and  technical  activities  of  the  government  support  the  agreed  policy 
rather  than  hamper  it.  Even  in  details  of  arms  control  policy,  the  sci- 
entists and  the  military  can  estimate  the  importance  of  resuming  nuclear 
testing  to  our  future  preparedness;  they  may  even  guess  whether,  if  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  resume  testing,  the  United  States 
will  be  better  off  than  if  neither  side  tests;  it  is  a  political  judgment 
whether  any  such  advantage  to  the  United  States  is  worth  countervailing 
military  or  political  risks,  or  the  immediate  political  onus  of  resuming 
the  tests. 

In  fact,  political  judgment  and  political  decision  dominate  today 
even  in  areas  which  may  appear  to  be  entirely  technical  or  military, 
even  in  regard  to  the  basic  questions  of  security  in  the  nuclear  or  missile 
age.  For,  we  have  suggested,  United  States  "military  security"  has  ceased 
to  be — if  indeed  it  ever  was — strictly  a  question  for  military  estimates  to 
be  dealt  with  by  military  measures.  Our  arms  and  armaments  do  not, 
in  the  age  of  bombs  and  missiles,  constitute  a  guarantee  against  attack, 
or  an  assurance  that  an  attack  will  be  repelled  or  suppressed.  United 
States  defense  today  depends  instead  on  deterrence.  Our  defense  system 
assumes  that  with  a  given  amount  and  kind  of  force  we  can  deter  the 
Russians  from  attacking  us,  because  they  know  and  fear  what  we  could  do 
to  them  in  return.  Our  experts  can  tell  us  what  damage  Soviet  power 
can  inflict,  whether  our  weapons  can  survive  a  Soviet  attack,  what  dam- 
age our  weapons  can  inflict.  But  deterrence  is  ultimately  a  political  and 
psychological  consideration,  not  a  military  one.  It  is  not  the  military  or 
the  weapons  expert  or  the  physical  scientist  who  can  tell  us  whether, 
accepting  all  these  facts  and  estimates,  the  Soviet  Union  will  in  fact  be 
deterred;  or,  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  deterred,  whether  Communist  China, 
when  it  acquires  these  weapons,  will  be  deterred.  Nor  can  experts  tell  us 
with  confidence  how  the  United  States  would  react  to  an  attack — will 
we  be  able  to  make  decisions?  What  will  those  decisions  be?  Surely,  they 
cannot  tell  us,  nor  apparently  has  any  one  seriously  considered,  whether 
if  our  deterrence  fails,  the  United  States  should  destroy  the  attacker  in 
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retaliation — a  decision  of  terrible  moral  implications  going  to  the  heart  of 
human  values. 

If  experts  could  give  us  confident  answers,  if  indeed  these  answers 
were  to  assure  us  that  deterrence  will  work,  it  would  not  render  United 
States  security  secure.  The  concept  of  defense  through  deterrence  is 
sufficient  in  a  kind  of  "Kriegspiel,"  on  the  assumption  of  "intentional," 
"rational,"  "normal,"  "probable"  behavior  by  all.  The  new  weapons, 
some  believe,  may  have  eliminated  the  possibility  of  "intentional"  all-out 
war.  But  they  may  have  created  for  the  first  time  the  possibility  of  an 
"unintentional"  all-out  war.  Deterrence  is  no  defense  against  a  "lunatic" 
decision  to  attack  us  and  risk  the  threat  of  retaliation;  or  against  an 
attack  based  on  a  calculation,  even  if  erroneous,  that  our  deterrent  power 
can  be  eliminated  or  that  for  other  reasons  retaliation  will  not  occur;  or 
an  attack  on  our  allies  based  on  the  calculation  (which  at  least  some  of 
our  allies  may  also  share)  that  we  will  not  incur  devastation  at  home  to 
retaliate  in  their  behalf;  or  against  terrible  war  and  destruction  of  the 
United  States  due  to  accident  or  mistake,  or  "snowballing"  of  local 
limited  hostilities. 

The  risks  of  "irrational"  war,  of  accidental  or  "miscalculating"  war, 
cannot  be  accurately  measured  by  experts.  Since  they  cannot  be  confi- 
dently measured  they  cannot  be  easily  compared  with  different  risks — 
say  the  risks  in  a  particular  arms  control  agreement.  Nor  can  any  expert 
persuasively  weigh  for  us  the  risks  of  arms  control  against  the  risk  that 
an  unbridled  arms  race  into  the  future  may  leave  the  United  States  less 
secure.  When  that  expert  has  been  heard,  the  decisions  of  armament  and 
disarmament  are  political  decisions  for  the  citizen  and  his  representatives. 
These  decisions  cannot  be  escaped:  even  refusal  or  failure  to  pursue  or 
accept  arms  control  is,  of  course,  also  a  decision,  a  choice  between  risks, 
which,  if  made,  should  be  deliberately  made;  it  should  not  result  merely 
from  habit,  inertia,  indecision,  or  veto  by  a  particular  group  of  experts. 

The  citizen,  then,  cannot  escape  responsibility  for  the  ultimate  political 
decisions.  The  citizen,  understanding  arms  control,  may  also  contribute 
directly  to  the  development  of  his  government's  policy.  He  can  help  mo- 
bilize community  intellectual  resources  to  do  the  thinking,  planning,  re- 
search which  the  government  fails  to  do,  or  cannot  do  as  well.  Until 
recently,  at  least,  much  of  the  useful  thinking,  research  and  writing  about 
arms  control  has  been  done  outside  government — in  universities,  research 
institutions,  other  intellectual  bodies.  These  efforts  could  be  accelerated 
and  increased  many  fold;  they  could  be  better  coordinated  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  government  in  a  joint  effort,  flexible  and  imaginative,  for 
the  development  of  the  best  policies  which  the  government  and  the  citi- 
zen will  adopt  and  support. 

The  education  of  the  citizen,  however,  is  necessary  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  his  control  over  his  government  or  his  contribution  to  the 
development  of  its  policies;  the  government  may  find,  in  turn,  that  edu- 
cation of  the  citizen  is  essential  to  the  effective  implementation  of  policy 
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adopted  by  the  President  and  his  advisers.  With  fear  and  distrust  of 
the  Soviet  Union  long  and  deeply  embedded,  it  may  be  difficult  to  obtain 
congressional  and  public  support  for  any  agreement,  if  any  should  be 
reached.  The  move  from  security  through  armaments  to  security  through 
arms  control  may  require  special  measures  to  reeducate  not  only  some 
military  leaders,  but  also  Congress  and  the  public.  They  may  have  to  be 
shown  that  confidence  in  arms  may  not  be  as  warranted  as  we  wish  to 
believe,  confidence  in  arms  control  may  be  more  warranted  than  we  have 
come  to  believe.  They  may  have  to  be  shown — if  the  government  decides 
to  conclude  an  agreement — that  arms  control,  in  general  or  in  a  particu- 
lar form,  is  better  for  United  States  security  and  other  national  interests; 
that  it  will  not  give  the  Soviet  Union  any  lopsided  advantages;  that  it  will 
not  involve  serious,  unwarranted  intrusions  into  our  traditional  ways; 
that  it  will  be  less  expensive  than  armament,  yet  will  not  have  a  long- 
term  harmful  impact  on  the  economy;  that  it  will  bar  military  but 
permit  scientific  and  peaceful  technological  progress. 

If  the  problems  of  arms  control  are  understood  by  the  citizen,  his 
leaders,  his  government  representatives,  there  can  be  that  confluence  of 
private  and  public  resources  and  wisdom  which  would  lead  to  the 
best  policies  and  programs  for  the  nation  in  this  crucial  area  of  foreign 
affairs. 


1. 


The  quest  for  disarinament  since 
World  War  II 


♦    William  R.  Frye 


The  search  for  disarmament   in   the  years 
since  VV^orld  War  II  may  be  said  to  have 
fallen  into  four  periods: 

1.  1945-1949:  the  United  States  monopoly 
of  atomic  weapons. 

2.  1950-1953:  the  Korean  war. 

3.  1954-1957:  first  exploratory  negotiations. 

4.  1958-present:  maximum  Soviet  self-con- 
fidence, reflecting  space  triumphs. 

There  is  little  evidence  that  arms  control 
has  been  "action  policy"  (something  a  govern- 
ment really  intends  to  do)  on  either  side  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  at  any  time  other  than  from  mid- 
1955  to  mid-1957,  and  from  1959-1960  in  the 
limited  area  of  prohibiting  nuclear-weapons 
tests.  The  rest  of  the  time,  for  one  or  all  of 
the  major  powers,  it  almost  certainly  has  been 
18 
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merely  "declaratory  policy"  (something  a  government  says  it  intends  to 
do) .  As  a  result,  much  East- West  "negotiation"  has  been  in  fact  diplo- 
matic shadow-boxing,  thoroughly  overladen  with  propaganda.  Since 
September,  1959,  when  Soviet  Premier  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  proposed 
"general  and  complete  disarmament,"  a  patently  impractical  goal,  serious 
negotiation — again,  with  the  exception  of  the  test  ban — has  ground  to  a 
complete  stop. 

Nevertheless  there  is  in  the  West — and  many  believe  there  may  be 
in  the  East  as  well — a  growing  conviction  that  security  cannot  be  ob- 
tained via  the  arms  race,  or  at  least  that  better  security  could  be  had 
through  arms  control.  The  Soviet  Union  has,  as  one  presumably  im- 
pelling motive  for  seeking  disarmament,  the  prospect,  10-20  years  hence, 
of  an  industrialized,  economically  independent,  atom-armed  China  on 
its  eastern  frontier,  a  China  which  could  as  easily  be  a  rival  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  its  ally.  Intense  Sino-Soviet  ideological  in-fighting  in  recent 
months  may  well  have  underlined  this  "yellow  peril"  in  Moscow's  eyes. 

Thus  it  continues  to  be  the  hope  of  many  that  there  soon  will  be  serious 
and  fruitful  disarmament  negotiations.  The  United  States  is  actively 
preparing  for  them.  If  they  do  transpire,  some  of  the  ground  broken  in 
previous  years  may  serve  to  facilitate  the  task.  In  any  event,  an  under- 
standing of  what  has  gone  before  will  help  anyone — negotiator  or 
private  citizen — to  deal  intelligently  with  the  future. 

1945-1949:  Period  of  the  American  Atomic  Monopoly 

The  advent  of  the  atomic  age  gave  the  United  States  at  least  as  great 
a  preponderance  of  military  power  as  any  nation-state  has  ever  had  in 
recorded  history.  For  four  years,  from  1945  to  1949,  the  United  States — 
had  it  been  so  inclined — could  have  dominated  the  world.  To  appreci- 
ate the  immensity  of  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  United  States,  one 
need  only  imagine  how  Stalin  would  have  used  exclusive  possession  of 
the  atomic  secret. 

Yet  the  United  States'  hand  was  not  completely  free.  Overwhelming 
public  sentiment,  everywhere  where  people  were  aware  of  the  meaning 
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of  the  atom,  demanded  that  this  new  and  hideous  method  of  wamn?  war 

,n   rrSa!u  """""'"u^-   ^"''^"^  ^"'^^^"^  ^^^«"gh  two  devastating  wars 

in  the  20th  century,  the  people  wanted  no  more.  Nor  did  they  want 
weapons  of  war  used  in  traditional  fashion  as  instruments  of  poHcy  The 
United  States,  responsive  to  the  opinions  of  mankind,  could  not  have 
behaved  like  a  Stalin  even  if  it  had  had  the  inclination 

Stalin  clearly  perceived  that  moral  restraints  imposed  on  the  United 
States  could  help  to  restore  the  military  balance  in  his  favor.  Throueh- 
out  the  period  of  the  monopoly,  and  for  some  time  thereafter  while  the 
United  States  still  was  superior  in  atomic  striking  power,  he  and  his 
successors  made  it  a  principal  goal  of  their  diplomacy  to  intensify  those 
restraints  This  was  what  lay  behind  the  Soviet  Union's  "ban-the-bomb" 
propaganda-Its  repeated  proposals  in  the  United  Nations;  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  signatures  on  the  Stockholm  Appeal;  the  iteration  and 
reiteration  of  "prohibition"  from  every  housetop  onto  which  a  Com- 
munist spokesman  could  climb.  To  the  extent  that  possession  and 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  could  come  to  be  accepted  as  an  international 
crime  the  implied  threat  to  use  them,  and  hence  their  deterrent  value 
would  be  undermined.  With  the  United  States  thus  inhibited,  Stalin 
could  and  did  dare  to  seize  an  East  European  empire  and,  later,  reach  out 
tor  an  Asian  one,  in  Korea. 

United  States  diplomacy  in  this  period  set  out  to  establish  in  the 
worlds  consciousness  the  fact  that  Washington  would  agree  to  brin? 
atomic  weapons  under  control  if  Moscow  would  cooperate  Since  Mos- 
cow would  not  cooperate,  it  was  Moscow's  responsibility  that  the  atom 
was  uncontrolled;  hence  it  would  be  Moscow's  responsibility  if  one 
tragic  day,  the  bomb  had  to  be  used.  To  the  extent  that  this  conviction 
came  to  be  accepted,  it  helped  to  cast  off  the  moral  restraint  Stalin  had 
imposed.   Thus  it  helped  to  preserve  the  deterrent  value  of  the  bomb. 

THE    "bARUCH    plan" 

The  "Baruch  Plan"  (based  on  the  Acheson-Lilienthal  Report)  for 
international  ownership  and  management  of  atomic  materials  and  fa- 
cilities, put  forth  initially  on  June  14,  1946,  in  the  12-nation  UN  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  was  the  formal  starting  point  of  this  East-West  tug 
of  war  and  of  postwar  disarmament  negotiations.  Had  the  plan  been 
accepted,  it  would  have  eliminated  the  military  advantage  the  United 
States  possessed  by  virtue  of  its  atomic  stockpile  (though  the  stock- 
pile at  that  stage  was  not  large).  It  thus  was  and  is  hailed  as  one  of 
the  most  generous  offers  ever  made  in  international  negotiations  How- 
ever, American  knowledge  of  how  to  make  the  bomb  would  not  have  been 
eliminated:  and  if  the  UN  controls  envisaged  had  been  agieed  upon  and 
had  worked  effectively,  the  Soviets  could  never-short  of  espionage-have 
obtained  similar  know-how.  Even  if  they  stole  the  secret,  they  could  not 
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have  built  and  tested  a  bomb.  Thus  in  a  sense,  the  American  monopoly 
would  have  continued  to  be  a  factor  in  the  world  balance  of  power. 

Whether  for  these  or  other  reasons,  the  Baruch  Plan  never  was  negoti- 
able. The  Soviet  Union  of  Stalin's  day  was  a  closed  shop,  utterly  barred 
to  foreigners.  Comprehensive  international  inspection,  puncturing  the 
Iron  Curtain,  was  anathema  to  Stalin;  ownership  and  management  of 
Communist  enterprises  by  representatives  of  an  organization  (the  UN) 
with  a  capitalist  majority,  inconceivable.  Moreover,  Stalin  clearly  was 
determined  that  the  Soviet  Union  should  have  an  atomic  weapons  ca- 
pacity of  its  own.  There  never  was  any  likelihood  that  he  would  "buy" 
the  Baruch  Plan. 

Still,  the  broad  outlines  of  much  future  arms  negotiation  were  laid 
down  in  the  years  during  which  the  plan  was  discussed.  The  American 
position,  as  set  forth  by  Bernard  Baruch  that  June  day  at  Hunter  College, 
New  York,  was  that,  in  order  to  guarantee  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes  only,  there  must  be  UN  ownership,  management, 
and/or  licensing  of  all  atomic  materials  and  facilities  from  mine  to  fin- 
ished product.  "There  is  no  prospect  of  security  against  atomic  war- 
fare," the  Baruch  Plan  said,  "in  a  system  of  international  agreements 
.  .  .  which  relies  [only]  on  inspection  and  similar  police-like  methods." 

Baruch  announced  also  the  position  that  "condign  punishment"  of  a 
violator  was  essential,  and  must  be  provided  for,  free  of  the  veto.  When 
the  control  system  had  been  agreed  upon  and  put  into  "effective  opera- 
tion," the  United  States  would  destroy  its  bomb  stockpile. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  bargaining  spectrum,  Soviet  delegate  Andrei 
Gromyko,  then  a  young  man  in  his  thirties,  maintained  that  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  should  be  issuance  of  a  proclamation  prohibiting  atomic 
bombs  and  providing  for  their  destruction.  When  that  had  been  com- 
pleted (he  said  on  June  19,  1946)  he  would  sit  down  and  discuss  a  control 
plan.  Two  positions  further  apart  than  those  of  East  and  West  could 
scarcely  have  been  imagined. 

For  nearly  ten  years,  until  mid-1955,  disarmament  negotiations  con- 
sisted essentially  of  an  effort  to  bring  these  postures  nearer  together — 
to  get  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  to  regard  "inspection  and 
similar  police-like  methods,"  if  effective,  as  sufficient  control,  without 
ownership,  management,  and  punishment  in  addition;  and  to  get  the 
Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  to  agree  to  effective  inspection.  The 
gap  between  the  two  positions  did  narrow,  but  it  never  was  eliminated. 

Gromyko  offered  a  control  plan  in  June,  1947.  It  consisted  entirely  of 
inspection  (punishment  would  be  left  to  the  veto-bound  UN  Security 
Council).  The  inspection  was  to  be  fairly  extensive,  but  it  was  to  apply 
to  declared  plants  only;  there  would  be  no  opportunity  to  seek  out  secret 
ones.  And  it  would  be  periodic;  that  is,  in  effect,  it  would  consist  of  pre- 
announced  spot  checks,  except  that  there  could  be  special  inspections  on 
suspicion  of  violation.    How,  on  this  basis,  the  West  asked,  would  the 
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inspectorate  in  practice  become  suspicious?  Moreover,  as  in  his  1946 
position,  Gromyko  provided  for  destruction  of  bomb  stockpiles  as  the 
first  step,  after  which  the  control  system  would  be  installed.  All  these  pro- 
visions the  West  rejected. 

The  UN  Atomic  Energy  Commission  spent  two  years,  from  1946  to 
1948,  discussing  the  Baruch  Plan  and  Mr.  Gromyko's  counter-proposal. 
The  majority  concluded  in  the  spring  of  1948  that  the  Commission  had 
"reached  an  impasse."  The  West  was  convinced  that  the  Soviet  plan 
would  permit  both  the  secret  manufacture  of  atomic  fuel  and  the 
diversion  of  such  fuel  from  legitimate  peaceful  uses.  And  Mr.  Gromyko 
would  not  eliminate  the  loopholes.  An  overwhelming  (40-6)  majority 
of  the  UN  General  Assembly  endorsed  the  West's  point  of  view. 

During  these  two  difficult  years,  1946-1948,  a  parallel  UN  Commission 
for  Conventional  Armaments  was  having  no  better  success  tackling  non- 
atomic  aspects  of  disarmament.  A  UN  Military  Staff  Committee  (under 
article  47  of  the  Charter)  was  bogging  down  in  eff^orts  to  set  up  the  world 
police  force  which  the  UN's  founders  intended  the  organization  to  have. 
High  hopes  that  the  great  powers  would  cooperate  to  keep  the  peace 
as  they  had  to  win  the  war  were  being  shattered.  Outside  the  UN,  Stalin, 
by  subversion  and  Red  Army  pressure,  was  seizing  control  of  one  inde- 
pendent country  of  eastern  and  southeastern  Europe  after  another.  Fol- 
lowing the  coup  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1948,  the  West  set  out  to  contain 
him  via  a  North  Atlantic  military  alliance,  and  the  cold  war  was  on  in 
earnest. 

It  was  a  period  of  frustration,  of  disillusionment,  of  deadlock.  Finally, 
in  September  1949,  President  Truman  announced  that  there  had  been 
an  atomic  explosion  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United  States'  monopoly 
was  over.  This  obviously  had  been  one  of  the  goals  Moscow  had  been 
seeking  as  it  stalled  the  disarmament  negotiations;  the  Soviets  rarely  have 
been  willing  to  negotiate  seriously  from  a  position  of  relative  weakness. 
(Nor,  indeed,  has  the  West.)  From  the  point  of  view  of  history,  an 
opportunity  to  control  the  atom  in  its  infancy  had  been  lost. 


1950-1953:  Period  of  the  Korean  War 

Early  in  1950,  a  few  months  after  Communist  rebels  had  seized  power 
on  the  mainland  of  China,  Soviet  delegates  walked  out  of  all  UN  councils 
and  committees,  protesting  against  the  presence  of  Nationalist  Chinese 
representatives  at  the  table.  Among  other  things,  this  boycott — it  con- 
tinued until  August — brought  disarmament  negotiations  in  the  UN, 
such  as  they  were,  to  a  halt. 

The  Korean  war  followed.  The  United  States,  which  had  demobilized 
its  armed  forces  precipitately  after  World  War  II,  now  set  out  to  rebuild 
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them  almost  as  precipitately.    Disarmament  was  the  last  thing  on  the 
action-policy  agenda. 

Nevertheless,  the  following  year,  war-weariness  began  to  set  in,  espe- 
cially in  western  Europe,  and  there  was  increasing  reluctance  to  endure 
the  continued  hardships — inflation,  goods  scarcities,  high  taxes,  conscrip- 
tion— necessary  to  hold  the  West's  position.  The  United  States,  Britain, 
and  France  felt  it  wise  to  dramatize  the  Soviet  Union's  responsibility  for 
the  arms  race  by  offering  a  disarmament  plan  and  letting  Moscow  knock 
it  down. 

The  three  powers  made  their  proposal  at  the  sixth  session  of  the  UN 
General  Assembly,  which  met  in  Paris  in  the  fall  of  1951.  The  plan 
provided  for  the  "regulation,  limitation,  and  balanced  reduction  of  all 
armed  forces  and  aramaments."  In  the  field  of  atomic  weapons,  it  re- 
affirmed the  Baruch  Plan  "unless  and  until  a  better  or  no  less  effective 
system  can  be  devised" — thus,  in  diplomatic  language,  backing  away  from 
Baruch  and  implying  publicly  what  many  were  saying  privately,  namely 
that  his  plan  was  out  of  date.  If  there  ever  had  been  a  chance  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  trade  the  military  advantage  it  obtained  from  iso- 
lation and  secrecy  for  the  military  advantage  the  United  States  obtained 
from  exclusive  possession  of  an  atomic  stockpile,  that  exchange  was  no 
longer  remotely  conceivable  now  that  the  United  States  no  longer  had 
a  monopoly  to  trade.  The  Soviet  Union,  too,  had  an  atomic  capacity  on 
the  bargaining  table. 

In  the  field  of  conventional  weapons,  the  tripartite  1951  plan  sug- 
gested disclosure  and  verification  of  arms  levels — a  kind  of  continuing 
census — to  be  followed  by  reductions  by  stages  to  "levels  adequate  for 
defense  but  not  for  aggression"  (hardly  the  most  precise  formulation 
ever  put  forward).  Some  skeptics  wondered  if  the  provisions  for  inspec- 
tion first  and  unspecified  reductions  later  were  not  designed  to  assure 
Soviet  rejection.  If  so,  they  succeeded;  Andrei  Vishinsky  scorned  the 
proposition  24  hours  after  it  had  been  presented,  saying  it  had  kept  him 
awake  most  of  the  night  laughing.  This  use  of  ridicule  backfired  badly 
on  Moscow,  giving  the  West  an  extraordinary  propaganda  victory.  All 
over  western  Europe  posters  appeared  showing  the  world  going  up  in 
flames  and  Mr.  Vishinsky,  as  a  hyena,  laughing.  Country  after  UN  coun- 
try, including  many  Afro-Asian  neutralists,  rebuked  him  for  his  cynicism, 
until  finally,  seeing  how  badly  he  had  misjudged  world  opinion,  he  went 
back  up  to  the  Assembly  podium  and  all  but  apologized.  If  what  the 
West  wanted  was  to  dramatize  the  Soviet  Union's  responsibility  for  the 
arms  race,  it  had  succeeded  handsomely.  The  West  tightened  its  belt, 
rolled  up  its  sleeves,  and  settled  down  to  work. 

Shortly  thereafter,  apparently  in  order  to  recoup  what  he  could,  Mr. 
Vishinsky  came  forward  with  what  he  described  as  two  new  disarmament 
concessions:  inspection  could  be  continuous,  rather  than  periodic  as 
Gromyko  had  insisted  in  1947;  and  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  could 
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be  "put  into  effect  simultaneously"  with  control,  instead  of  in  advance 
of  it.  Taken  at  face  value,  these  new  positions  did  indeed  meet  certain 
Western  objections  to  the  timing  and  nature  of  inspection  as  the  Soviets 
envisaged  it.  But  Vishinsky  said  the  inspection  still  could  not  "interfere 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  states";  inspectors  could  not  "come  in  and 
put  their  feet  on  the  table."  And  it  still  was  not  clear  that  an  inspectorate 
could  search  for  undeclared  atomic  plants  as  well  as  inspect  declared 
ones.  "Do  you  want  to  inspect  button  factories?"  Vishinsky  asked.  The 
West  assured  him  it  did;  it  wanted  to  be  sure  they  were  really  making 
buttons. 

The  concession  on  timing,  too,  all  but  vanished  the  following  year 
when,  in  a  new  Disarmament  Commission  (combining  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments)  Soviet 
delegate  Yakov  Malik  explained  what  the  idea  meant.  First  there  would 
be  a  "decision  in  principle,"  he  said,  on  prohibition;  then,  a  control 
organ  would  be  designed  and  set  up;  and  finally,  when  the  control 
organ  was  ready  to  operate,  the  "decision  in  principle"  would  come  into 
effect.  He  refused  to  discuss  the  functions  and  prerogatives  of  the  control 
organ  until  after  a  "decision  in  principle"  had  been  taken,  and  this 
looked  to  the  West  very  much  like  a  trap.  The  United  States  offered  him 
a  set  of  "general  principles"  which  included  prohibition,  but  this  did 
not  satisfy  him;  and  Western  diplomats  felt  they  could  go  no  further 
lest  they  find  themselves  lured  into  atomic  prohibition,  or  its  moral 
equivalent,  without  control.    The  deadlock  on  timing  continued. 

All  during  this  period,  as  indeed  for  some  time  before  it,  Soviet  dip- 
lomats repeatedly  intoned  their  formula  for  disarmament:  prohibition 
of  atomic  weapons  and  a  one-third  cut  in  armed  forces  (to  preserve  their 
superiority  in  conventional  war-power).  The  West  just  as  repeatedly 
called  for  effective  control  of  the  atom  and  balanced  arms  reductions. 
In  May,  1952,  pressed  to  indicate  how  many  men  would  be  permitted 
under  arms,  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  suggested  for  "illus- 
trative purposes"  ceilings  of  1,000,000  to  1,500,000  men  for  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China  (which  China 
unspecified,  but  obviously  Red  China)  and  700,000  to  800,000  for  Britain 
and  France.  Other  countries  were  to  be  allowed  forces  equal  to  roughly 
one  percent  of  their  populations. 

The  Korean  war  period  came  to  a  close  at  this  point,  with  four  events 
combining  to  change  the  atmosphere:  the  death  of  Stalin  (March,  1953); 
the  Panmunjom  armistice  (July);  the  explosion  of  a  hydrogen  bomb  in 
the  Soviet  Union  (August);  and  the  presentation  to  the  UN  General 
Assembly,  in  December,  of  the  Eisenhower  atoms-for-peace  plan.  All 
these  events  tended  to  blast  loose  the  ice  jam  in  East-West  relations. 
The  world  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  an  attempt  at  something  better 
than  eternal  cold  war  and  propaganda  battling;  mutual  possession  of 
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the  H-bomb  had  made  a  new  try  imperative.  "Physical  scientists,"  said 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles,  "have  now  found  means  which, 
if  they  are  developed,  can  wipe  life  off  the  surface  of  this  planet.  Those 
words  can  be  taken  literally."  President  Eisenhower  put  it  very  simply: 
"There  is  no  longer  any  alternative  to  peace." 


1954-1957:  Period  of  First  Exploratory  Negotiations 

A  mild  and  tentative  Soviet  "peace  offensive"  began  to  emerge  soon 
after  Stalin's  death.  The  new  regime  in  the  Kremlin,  then  under  Georgi 
Malenkov,  but  with  "collective  leadership,"  seemed  to  be  heading  away 
from  some  of  the  grimmer  aspects  of  Stalinism.  It  seemed  to  be  consider- 
ing coming  out  from  behind  the  dank  walls  of  the  Kremlin  and  joining 
the  world  community. 

Mr.  Eisenhower's  atoms-for-peace  plan  helped  to  encourage  this  tend- 
ency, though  its  impact  on  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  immediately  ap- 
parent. In  late  1953,  the  UN  General  Assembly  asked  the  Disarmament 
Commission  to  set  up  a  subcommittee  consisting  of  the  "powers  prin- 
cipally concerned" — meaning  the  United  States,  Britain,  France,  Canada, 
and  the  Soviet  Union — in  the  hope  that  confrontation  in  private  in  a 
restricted  circle  would  help  exploit  the  new  atmosphere  and  turn 
disarmament  from  propaganda  to  negotiation. 

BRITISH-FRENCH    INITIATIVE 

The  subcommitte  held  its  first  meetings  in  London  in  May,  1954. 
Britain  and  France  made  a  major  effort  to  break  through  the  deadlock 
on  timing  of  disarmament  and  control.  They  offered  a  memorandum 
outlining  a  comprehensive  set  of  disarmament  steps,  beginning  with  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  except  for  defense  against  aggres- 
sion— a  gesture  to  Soviet  "prohibition  first"  demands — and  proceeding, 
stage  by  stage,  to  total  elimination  of  bomb  stockpiles  and  total  control. 
Up  to  that  point,  broadly  speaking,  the  West  had  wanted  first,  control 
mechanisms  in  being;  then  reduction  of  manpower  and  conventional 
armaments;  and  finally  atomic  prohibition.  The  Soviet  Union,  again  very 
broadly  speaking,  had  sought  precisely  the  opposite  order  of  events:  pro- 
hibition first,  at  least  "in  principle";  then  reduction  of  conventional  arms, 
and  finally  control  (meaning  loose  inspection).  The  British-French 
memorandum  attempted  to  mesh  the  steps,  the  manufacture  of  atomic 
weapons  ceasing  after  the  first  half  of  the  conventional-arms  reductions, 
and  total  atomic  prohibition  coming  into  effect  after  the  conventional 
reductions  were  complete.  There  would  be  manpower  ceilings  similar 
to  those  suggested  in  1952,  and  of  course  control  at  each  stage. 
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The  United  States  made  a  contribution  to  breaking  the  other  prin- 
cipal deadlock  which  had  paralyzed  negotiations  for  so  long:  the  dead- 
lock as  to  what  "control"  should  consist  of.  Since  the  Soviet  Union  was 
now  an  atomic  power,  it  would  not  be  feasible  for  an  international  or- 
ganization, in  practice,  to  impose  "condign  punishment"  on  her;  to 
do  so  would  be  to  start  world  war.  So  the  reference  to  veto-free  punish- 
ment of  offenders  was  dropped.  Violation  of  a  disarmament  treaty 
would  simply  mean  that  the  treaty  would  be  denounced  by  the  other 
parties.    They  too  would  be  free  from  its  restrictions. 

The  United  States  also  quietly  dropped  ownership  of  atomic  facilities 
as  one  of  its  control  demands.  Washington  offered  a  working  paper 
defining  the  functions  of  a  control  organ  as  management  of  atomic  plants 
and  uninhibited  inspection.  Soon  thereafter,  management  also  was 
dropped  as  unnegotiable  (and  quite  possibly  as  unacceptable  to  Congress). 
Inspection  was  left  as  the  synonym  of  control  in  American  eyes,  as  it 
long  had  been  in  Soviet  eyes.  There  remained,  of  course — and  remain 
to  this  day — wide  East- West  differences  as  to  how  much  and  what  kind  of 
inspection  would  be  acceptable. 

The  Soviet  response  came  in  September,  in  the  UN  General  Assembly. 
Vishinsky  announced  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  accept  the  British- 
French  memorandum  as  a  "basis"  for  discussion  and  negotiation.  This 
meant  abandonment  of  the  old  formula,  "prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  a  one-third  cut  in  manpower."  It  meant  there  could  be  a  new  start 
on  the  basis  of  (a)  a  step-by-step  approach  to  the  nuclear  problem,  pro- 
hibition coming  at  the  end  instead  of  the  beginning  of  the  process;  and 
(b)  numerical  ceilings  on  manpower  instead  of  a  percentage  cut. 

THE    SOVIET    PROPOSAL    OF    MAY    10,     1955 

On  May  10,  1955,  as  the  subcommittee  resumed,  Soviet  delegate  Malik 
offered  a  step-by-step  plan  of  his  own  which  resembled  the  British-French 
memorandum  in  some  respects:  it  accepted,  for  example,  virtually  the 
same  force  levels,  and  deferred  total  atomic  prohibition  until  late  stages 
of  the  disarmament  process.  It  also  had  a  number  of  features  unaccept- 
able to  the  West,  including  early  dismantling  of  all  United  States  over- 
seas bases  and  a  force-level  ceiling  for  states  other  than  the  great  powers 
which  would  have  severely  restricted  the  rearmament  of  West  Germany. 
Malik's  plan  also  called  for  an  early  ban  on  nuclear  testing,  an  idea  not 
then  acceptable  to  the  West.  Nevertheless,  the  plan  was  regarded  as  a 
genuinely  new  and  serious  demarche,  the  first  which  Moscow  had  ever 
made  in  the  arms  field.  It  even  had  some  startling  things  to  say  about 
eventual  inspection  "on  a  permanent  basis"  and  inspectors  who,  "within 
the  limits  of  the  control  functions  they  exercise,  would  have  unhindered 
access  at  any  time  to  all  objects  of  control."  Some  of  these  phrases  re- 
quired amplification  and  definition,  but  the  attitude  toward  inspection 
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seemed  to  be  very  different  from  anything  a  Soviet  government  under 
Stalin  had  ever  been  willing  to  adopt.^ 

What  the  May  10  plan  meant  for  Western  capitals  was  essentially  this: 
if  Moscow  does  indeed,  or  even  may,  seriously  want  arms  control,  should 
disarmament  now  become  action  policy  rather  than  declaratory  policy? 
Does  the  West,  in  actual  fact,  want  an  arms  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  any  terms  that  can  reasonably  be  anticipated? 

Behind  much  of  the  policy  thinking  which  followed  was  a  fact  rarely 
acknowledged  in  public,  but  which  fundamentally  changed  the  outlook 
of  Western  governments:  that  total  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons, 
and  the  destruction  of  stockpiles,  could  not  now  be  verified  by  an  inspec- 
torate, however  great  its  powers  and  however  uninhibited  its  movements. 
The  problem  was  no  longer  simply  that  the  Russians  would  not  agree 
to  adequate  control;  it  was  not  a  question  of  whether  ownership  and 
management  were  required  or  just  inspection.  Adequate  control  of  exist- 
ing stockpiles  had  become  a  technical  impossibility,  no  matter  what  the 
controls  consisted  of.  Even  the  Baruch  Plan,  fully  applied,  would  not  be 
sufficient.  Too  many  bombs  had  been  manufactured  on  both  sides  of 
the  Iron  Curtain;  there  would  be  no  way  to  find  them  if  some  were 
hidden — geiger  counters  would  be  of  no  use,  for  example,  since  the  bomb 
casings  would  shield  the  radiation — and  no  one  could  trace  down  all 
the  weapons-grade  fuel  which  had  been  made  in  the  past  and  account  for 
its  use,  because  too  many  variables  were  involved.  (The  capacity  of  re- 
actors previously  in  production  would  be  only  one.)  Thus  there  no 
longer  could  be  any  such  thing  as  a  fully  verified  prohibition  of  the  pos- 
session of  nuclear  weapons.  A  state  undertaking  an  obligation  to  destroy 
its  bombs  could  in  fact  secrete  some  of  them  without  serious  danger  of 
being  found  out.  This  being  the  case,  neither  the  United  States  nor, 
presumably,  the  Soviet  Union  would  wish  to  sign  a  total-prohibition 
treaty  and  carry  it  out  in  good  faith. 

The  logical  conclusion  of  these  facts,  the  conclusion  eventually 
drawn  in  the  West,  was  that  the  world  would  have  to  learn  to  live  with 
the  bomb — at  least,  learn  to  live  with  it  in  the  hands  of  countries  already 
possessing  it.  Perhaps,  if  the  world  community  acted  quickly  enough, 
it  could  prevent  a  large  number  of  other  countries  from  joining  the 
"club."  Newly  established  reactors  probably  could  be  adequately  super- 
vised, if  inspection  started  from  the  beginning. 

One  of  the  striking  things  about  the  May  10  plan  was  that  the  Soviet 
Union  set  forth  publicly  this  fact  that  atomic  controls  could  not  be  made 
air-tight.  No  other  government  had  done  so  before  in  an  official  docu- 
ment of  this  kind,  although  Jules  Moch  of  France  had  made  allusions  to 
the  "point  of  no  return"  in  UN  speeches  as  early  as  1952.    "There  are 

^The  May  10  plan  contributed  to  the  1955-6  "Spirit  of  Geneva,"  the  brief 
detente  which  accompanied  and  followed  the  first  East-West  summit  conference 
that  summer. 
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possibilities,"  the  Soviet  Union  said,  "beyond  the  reach  of  international 
control  for  circumventing  this  control  and  organizing  the  secret  manu- 
facture of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons,  even  if  there  is  a  formal  agree- 
ment of  international  control.  Under  such  a  situation,  the  security  of 
the  states  signatory  to  the  international  convention  cannot  be  guaran- 
teed, insofar  as  the  possibility  would  be  open  for  the  potential  aggressor 
to  stockpile  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  for  sudden  atomic  attack  on 
peace-loving  states." 

SURPRISE    ATTACK    AND    EARLY   WARNING 

Moscow  argued  that  once  an  "atmosphere  of  trust"  had  been  estab- 
lished by  a  system  of  inspection  to  prevent  "sudden  atomic  attack,"  the 
danger  of  hidden  stockpiles  could  be  disregarded,  as  no  one  would  wish 
to  launch  an  attack.  Thus,  the  Soviets  said,  destruction  of  declared 
stockpiles  could  take  place,  along  with  other  disarmament  measures. 
The  West  did  not  follow  the  Soviets  all  the  way  on  this  line  of  reasoning, 
but  one  thesis  struck  many  as  valid:  since  the  "clandestine-weapon  prob- 
lem" existed  and  would  continue  to  exist,  it  would  be  a  very  useful 
thing  to  set  up  inspection  to  take  the  surprise  out  of  surprise  attack. 
If  an  aggressor  could  not  achieve  surprise,  he  would  be  much  less 
likely  to  knock  out  the  victim's  capacity  for  retaliation;  knowing  this  in 
advance,  he  would  hesitate  to  launch  the  attack.  The  Soviet  Union  had 
proposed  a  system  of  fixed  ground-observation  posts  at  rail,  road,  air, 
and  sea  junctions  to  watch  for  the  conventional  mobilization  which,  it 
said,  would  have  to  precede  an  atomic  Pearl  Harbor.  President  Eisen- 
hower, in  the  dramatic  "open-skies  plan"  of  July  21,  1955,  urged  an  ex- 
change of  military  "blueprints"  and  aerial  inspection  to  the  same  end. 
Later  he  offered  to  combine  the  Soviet  and  American  approaches,  on 
the  condition  that  the  ground  observation  posts  be  mobile  rather  than 
fixed.  Air  and  ground  inspection  together,  he  said,  would  make  up  a 
comprehensive  early-warning  system  to  bar  surprise.  Much  technical 
research  was  done  in  the  United  States  thereafter  on  means  of  harnessing 
modern  communications  to  the  task  of  providing  instant  warning  of 
certain  types  of  preparation  for  attack.  A  great  deal  of  this  thinking, 
however,  was  predicted  on  the  assumption  that  attack  would  be  primarily 
by  aircraft.  The  advent  of  the  missile  and  the  atomic  submarine,  not  to 
mention  the  bomb-carrying  earth  satellite,  soon  would  complicate  the 
task  immensely. 

THE   ADMINISTRATION    OF    MR.    STASSEN 

Harold  E.  Stassen  was  appointed  Presidential  Disarmament  Assistant 
in  March,  1955.  In  August,  as  the  disarmament  subcommittee  met  anew, 
he  "placed  a  reservation  on"  (i.e.,  withdrew)  all  previous  United  States 
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PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER'S'OPEN  SKIES" PL^N,JULy2l,  1955 
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At  the  first  summit  conference  in  Geneva,  1955,  President  Eisenhower  proposed 
an  exchange  of  "military  blueprints"  and  mutual  aerial  reconnaissance  covering 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  "from  one  end  of  our  countries  to  the  other." 
Later,  on  April  3,  1956,  Harold  E.  Stassen  suggested  apilot  project  in  a  zone  of 
the  U.S. and  the  U.  S.  S.R.  20,000  to  30,000  square  miles  in  extent,  without  speci- 
fying exactly  where. 


arms  proposals  except  the  open-skies  plan,  in  effect  announcing  that  the 
slate  had  been  wiped  clean  and  Washington  wanted  to  start  all  over 
again.  Since  there  had  been  a  considerable  amount  of  rapprochement  be- 
tween the  British-French  memorandum  of  1954  and  the  Soviet  May  10 
plan,  this  United  States  attitude  startled  not  only  the  Soviets  but  the 
allies  as  well.  The  difficulty,  in  Stassen's  eyes  (and  of  course  he  was  re- 
flecting the  Administration's  collective  judgment)  was  (a)  that  the  force 
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level  agreed  upon  for  the  superpowers — 1,000,000  to  1,500,000  men — 
would  be  too  small  to  permit  the  United  States  to  maintain  its  overseas 
base  system,  and  hence  its  air-atomic  deterrent  power;  and  (b)  previous 
plans  all  called  for  eventual  destruction  of  atomic  stockpiles,  despite  the 
unenforceability  of  that  step. 

As  regards  the  force  levels,  it  appears  that  the  Truman  administration 
had  proposed  them  in  1952  believing  that  the  Soviets  would  not  accept 
them  but  would  continue  indefinitely  to  advocate  a  percentage  cut  in 
military  manpower;  therefore  there  would  be  no  danger  of  having  to 
"live  with"  the  ceilings.  Now  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  unexpectedly 
come  around,  the  previous  proposal  was  an  embarrassment.  The  Rus- 
sians, of  course,  never  tired  of  exploiting  the  American  reversal. 

So  far  as  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  and  elimination  of  stock- 
piles was  concerned,  it  seemed  to  Stassen  illogical  and  indeed  dishonest 
to  go  on  proposing  something  which  no  one  genuinely  intended  to  carry 
out.  Western-sponsored  plans  had  always  contained  an  escape  clause: 
no  disarmament  obligation  would  come  into  effect  until  the  control  organ 
was  ready  to  verify  the  steps  envisaged.  And  of  course  no  control  organ 
ever  would  be  in  a  position  to  verify  bomb  elimination,  short  of  a  major 
technological  breakthrough.  But  this  was  essentially  diplomatic  sleight 
of  hand.  The  Soviet  position,  of  course,  had  been  equally  ambivalent. 
Now  the  United  States  frankly  risked  the  propaganda  damage  that  might 
ensue  from  candor.  Stassen  said  frankly  that  he  did  not  want  to  elim- 
inate nuclear  stockpiles. ^ 

For  a  time  in  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  1955,  UN  arms  discussions 
floundered,  with  Britain,  France,  and  the  Soviet  Union  tending  to  talk 
about  their  respective  stage-by-stage  plans  of  comprehensive  disarma- 
ment, and  Mr.  Stassen  talking  about  the  open-skies  plan.  The  United 
States  tried  to  get  an  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the  Eisenhower  idea 
from  the  1955  UN  General  Assembly,  but  what  emerged  was  a  good  deal 
short  of  all-out  support.  M.  Moch  evolved  the  formula,  "No  disarma- 
ment without  control;  no  control  without  disarmament  [meaning  the 
open-skies  plan];  but  progressively,  all  the  disarmament  that  can  be  con- 
trolled." Because  there  was  so  little  enthusiasm  for  the  American  ap- 
proach, the  Soviets  found  themselves  under  little  effective  international 
pressure  to  accept  aerial  inspection,  and  the  United  States,  as  we  now 
know,  set  out  in  1956,  via  the  U-2  plane,  to  open  Soviet  skies  unilaterally. 

When  the  disarmament  subcommittee  reconvened  in  March,  1956,  the 
United  States  set  out  to  dissipate  the  impression  that  it  favored  "control 

^  For  a  brief  period,  the  Soviets  too  dropped  from  their  public  proposals  the 
elimination  of  stockpiles  and  talked  instead  of  prohibition  of  the  manufacture, 
use,  and  testing  of  nuclear  weapons.  But  they  soon  returned  to  prohibition  of 
possession.  Eventually,  in  1960,  the  United  States  also  went  back  to  its  earlier 
prohibition-when-enforceable  position.  World  public  opinion  apparently  is  re- 
luctant to  accept  the  implications  of  unenforceability,  and  governments  have 
felt  obliged  to  go  along  with  the  general  public  view. 
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without  disarmament."  Confidence-building  measures,  Stassen  had  al- 
ways argued,  would  lead  to  an  international  atmosphere  in  which  arms 
reductions  would  be  undertaken  voluntarily.  They  would  be  the  "gate- 
way to  disarmament."  Now,  pressed  to  indicate  what  would  lie  beyond 
the  gateway,  he  offered  (on  April  3)  a  "first  phase"  plan  involving  new 
force  levels  of  2,500,000  men  for  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  China,  and  750,000  each  for  Britain  and  France.  Stassen's  plan  also 
included  provision  for  an  enforced  "cut-off"  in  the  production  of  fission- 
able material  for  bombs,  with  all  future  production  channeled  into 
peaceful  uses  under  strict  inspection.  This  was  an  idea  first  advanced  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  a  letter  to  the  then  Soviet  Premier  Nikolai 
Bulganin  on  March  1,  1956.  There  would  also  be  "reciprocal  and  equit- 
able transfers"  of  material  in  existing  bomb-fuel  stockpiles  to  peaceful 
uses.  A  control  organism  would  be  set  up,  curiously  enough  on  the  basis 
of  the  great-power  veto  (a  total  reversal  of  the  1946-49  position). 

The  major  impact  of  Stassen's  plan,  however,  was  in  a  further  pro- 
vision which  codified  much  that  had  been  said  previously  about  pre- 
vention of  surprise  attack  through  ground  and  air  inspection  linked  to 
a  world-girdling  communications  network.  This  was  plainly  what  the 
United  States  principally  wanted.  The  implication  of  the  whole  was 
that  if  the  Soviet  Union  would  agree  to  this  early-warning  system,  or 
even  experiment  with  a  pilot  project  in  a  limited  area,  the  United  States 
in  turn  would  cut  its  armed  forces  to  2,500,000  men,  reduce  its  nuclear 
stockpiles,  and  give  the  Soviet  Union  the  veto  it  had  always  wanted  in 
the  control  organ.  This  offering  price  for  what  Moscow  considered  an 
immense  concession — stripping  away  a  part  of  the  Iron  Curtain  and  com- 
prising the  secrecy  which  protected  its  striking  force  from  knockout — 
seemed  reasonable  to  the  United  States  but  proved  to  be  nowhere  near 
high  enough  for  a  bargain  to  be  struck.  A  ceiling  of  2,500,000  men  would 
not  have  required  the  United  States  to  reduce  its  armed  forces  by  much 
more  than  10  percent. 

The  Soviet  Union's  position  at  this  stage  was  reflected  in  its  proposal 
of  March  27  (presented  just  before  the  American  first-phase  plan)  dealing 
almost  wholly  with  conventional  armaments,  setting  aside  the  nuclear 
problem.  It,  too,  was  described  as  a  confidence-building  measure.  It 
reiterated  the  earlier  1,000,000-1,500,000  great-power  force  level  (glee- 
fully exploiting  American  embarrassment  in  this  respect);  it  provided  for 
surprise-prevention  by  ground  control  posts  and,  after  international  "con- 
fidence" had  been  restored,  perhaps  by  aerial  photography;  and — inter- 
estingly enough — it  specified  for  the  first  time  that  the  control  organ 
should  have  inspectors  in  position,  "able  to  begin  carrying  out  their 
functions"  at  the  moment  arms  reductions  began.  The  latter  feature 
largely  eliminated  a  long-standing  East-West  disagreement  on  the  timing 
of  disarmament  and  control.  There  was,  however,  no  provision  for  treaty 
obligations  to  be  suspended  if  the  control  organ  was  not  able  to  certify 
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compliance  with  previous  undertakings.  The  obHgations  would  continue 
and  intensify  progressively  on  a  rigid  time  table,  regardless  of  com- 
pliance. 

This  Soviet  plan  puzzled  many  in  the  West  and  disturbed  some  be- 
cause it  appeared  to  write  off  nuclear  disarmament.  The  West  wanted 
Moscow  to  agree  that  elimination  of  atomic  weapons  should  not  be  at- 
tempted, but  it  did  not  want  her  to  abandon  all  effort  to  control  these 
weapons  in  lesser  ways.  Anxious  queries  evoked  from  Gromyko  on  April 
26  an  assertion  that  the  May  10  plan  of  the  previous  year  still  stood; 
that  the  Soviet  Union  still  wanted  total  elimination;  but  that  atomic  and 
conventional  disarmament  should  now  be  put  in  two  separate  categories. 

Clearly  arms  negotiations  had  been  jolted  off  their  earlier  course.  Brit- 
ain and  France  tried  one  last  time  to  get  them  back  on  the  rails  by  offer- 
ing a  "synthesis"  of  Eastern  and  Western  positions.  This  "synthesis," 
primarily  the  work  of  M.  Moch,  brought  together  most  of  the  features 
of  plans  offered  to  date,  including  the  early-warning  system  and  prohibi- 
tion of  the  manufacture,  use,  and  testing  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  shelved 
the  elimination  of  nuclear-weapon  stockpiles  and  avoided  mentioning 
specific  force  levels.  Had  the  Soviet  Union  been  willing  to  follow  up  this 
initiative,  it  is  possible  that  the  United  States  would  have  wished  or  felt 
obliged  to  come  along;  London  and  Paris  were  well  out  in  front  of 
Washington  at  this  stage.  But  the  Soviets,  perhaps  thrown  off  balance 
by  the  United  States  bargaining  tactics,  perhaps  preoccupied  with  devel- 
oping troubles  in  East  Germany  and  elsewhere  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
were  uninterested. 


DISENGAGEMENT 

That  there  were  rumblings  in  the  satellite  empire  is  clear.  There  was 
much  dismay  behind  the  Curtain  at  the  prospect  of  a  rearmed  West 
Germany  (though  East  Germany,  for  its  part,  had  been  allowed  a  sub- 
stantial army).  There  was,  as  we  now  know,  serious  discontent  with 
Communist  rule  in  Hungary  and  Poland.  Possibly  the  most  important 
part  of  the  proposal  Gromyko  put  forward  in  March,  1956,  was  one  which 
got  little  attention  at  the  time:  a  suggestion  that  it  was  "considered 
desirable"  to  establish  a  zone  of  limited  armaments  in  central  Europe, 
with  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  prohibited  there.  This  idea  of  an 
atom-free  zone  in  Europe  was  later  (in  October)  taken  up  by  Foreign 
Minister  Adam  Rapacki  of  Poland  and  widely  credited  to  him  under 
the  name  of  the  "Rapacki  Plan."  Actually  its  godparent  could  be  said 
to  have  been  Anthony  Eden,  who  suggested  at  the  1955  summit  con- 
ference a  thinning  out  of  forces  along  the  dividing  line  between  the 
two  worlds  in  Europe. 

Disengagement  was  and  still  is  a  highly  controversial  subject.  The 
United  States  National  Security  Council  took  a  long,  hard  look  at  it  in 
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the  summer  of  1956,  attempting  to  weigh  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  a  bargain  in  which  the  United  States  would  pull  out  of  West 
Europe  if  the  Soviet  Union  pulled  its  forces  (and  with  them  presumably 
much  of  its  political  influence)  out  of  East  Europe.  Eventually  the  de- 
cision was  that  the  benefits  would  be  too  problematical  and  the  cost 
too  great.  If  the  Soviets  were  to  welsh  on  the  agreement  and  return 
to  East  Europe,  it  might  be  hard  for  the  United  States  psychologically, 
politically,  and  (in  war  condition)  physically  to  get  back  into  West  Eu- 
rope. However,  the  temptation  to  seek  a  roll-back  of  Soviet  power  and 
influence,  and  with  it  a  freer  life  for  the  satellite  peoples  and  perhaps 
unification  for  Germany,  was  great,  and  the  subject  was  by  no  means 
closed. 

In  October,  1956,  Hungary  exploded  in  rebellion,  and  after  brief 
"negotiations,"  the  Red  Army  rolled  in  and  crushed  the  revolt.  The 
heroism  of  the  Freedom  Fighters  inspired  the  non-Communist  world, 
but  except  in  that  respect,  it  was  to  no  avail.  Hungary  was  brought  to 
heel,  and  the  Free  World  had  done  nothing  effective  to  prevent  it.  Pon- 
dering the  meaning  of  this  fact,  some  in  the  West  took  a  new  look  at 
disengagement.  If,  given  the  opportunity,  the  West  had  not  sought  a 
Soviet  roll-back  by  force,  would  it  not  be  logical  to  seek  it  by  the  only 
other  means  available — negotiation?  The  only  rational  alternative  would 
be  to  accept  permanent  Soviet  hegemony  over  its  empire,  and  negotiate 
conditions  of  greater  stability  along  the  East-West  frontier.  There  were 
those  who  favored  the  latter  course  also,  arguing  that  acceptance  of  the 
status  quo  was  a  concession  for  which  a  very  considerable  price,  perhaps 
in  the  field  of  arms  control,  could  be  secured  from  Moscow. 

The  Kremlin,  in  the  wake  of  Hungary,  did  seem  redoubled  in  eagerness 
to  talk  about  disengagement.  On  November  17,  1956,  just  weeks  after 
Budapest  had  been  crushed,  the  Soviet  Union  proposed  a  "considerable" 
reduction  in  the  Red  Army  and  the  forces  of  the  Western  powers  sta- 
tioned in  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  (satellite)  countries.  The  presump- 
tion was  that  with  the  Red  Army  thinned  out,  Soviet  political  control 
over  the  satellite  empire  would  be  loosened.  In  return  for  this,  Moscow 
wanted  NATO  (indeed,  all  "foreign  bases")  weakened  and  eventually 
dismembered.  The  Soviets  accepted  2,500,000  men — the  United  States 
figure — as  the  initial  manpower  ceiling  for  themselves,  the  United  States, 
and  Red  China;  and  agreed  (in  what  was  by  far  the  most  interesting 
aspect  of  the  plan)  to  aerial  and  ground  inspection  in  a  1000-mile  belt 
down  the  center  of  Europe,  500  miles  on  either  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
This  was  the  first  solid  indication  of  willingness  to  accept  aerial  recon- 
naissance at  a  specific  time,  and  it  interested  Washington  very  much. 
Stassen  had  suggested  earlier  that  year^  that  aerial  photography  and 
ground  inspection  be  tried  in  an  experimental  zone  20,000  to  30,000 


In  his  "first  phase"  plan  of  April  3  and  also  on  an  earlier  occasion. 
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square  miles  in  extent,  without  specifying  where  the  zone  should  be. 
The  Soviet  proposal  sounded  like  an  acceptance. 

There  was  an  unwonted  note  of  eagerness  in  Soviet  voices  that  autumn 
in  the  UN  General  Assembly,  both  privately  and  publicly — eagerness,  it 
seemed,  to  negotiate  on  the  iDasis  of  the  new  plan.  "We  are  ready;  make 
us  an  offer,"  Vasily  V.  Kuznetsov,  a  Soviet  deputy  foreign  minister,  said 
publicly,  almost  in  so  many  words.  There  was  so  much  eagerness,  in 
fact,  that  some  in  the  West  argued  against  negotiation,  predicting  that 
delay  might  lead  to  new  explosions  like  that  in  Hungary  and  to  the  dis- 
integration of  the  Soviet  empire — even,  conceivably,  to  the  overthrow  of 
Communism  in  Russia  itself.  The  thesis  that  the  Soviet  empire  was 
unstable  and  would  crack  eventually  if  the  West  continued  its  pressures 
is  known  to  have  profoundly  influenced  the  thinking  of  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles.  It  also  had  its  advocates  in  the  Pentagon 
and  the  influential  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

President  Eisenhower,  however,  authorized  Stassen  to  make  a  serious 
exploration  of  the  possibilities.  The  next  few  months  undoubtedly  were 
the  climax  to  postwar  disarmament  negotiations.  East-West  negotiations 
never  have  been  as  near  to  fruition  before  or  since. 

Through  the  mouth  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  its  chief  UN  delegate,  the 
United  States  made  its  first  move.  On  January  12,  1957,  in  the  UN 
General  Assembly,  Lodge  outlined  a  plan  to  stabilize  the  balance  of 
nuclear  terror,  to  reduce  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  vanishing  point  the 
danger  that  atomic  weapons — which,  he  reiterated,  would  be  permanently 
with  us — would  ever  be  used  in  war.  If  the  Soviet  Union  would  agree  to 
this  program,  or  a  substantial  part  of  it,  he  implied,  the  United  States 
would  seriously  consider  much  of  what  Moscow  was  proposing. 

Lodge  proposed: 

— A  nuclear  "cut-off,"  or  cessation  of  atomic-fuel  production  for  war. 
This  was  not  a  new  idea;  it  dated  from  the  letter  to  Bulganin  on  March 
1,  1956.  If  put  into  effect,  the  "cut-off"  would  have  prevented  any  coun- 
tries other  than  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Great  Britain 
from  joining  the  "nuclear  club,"  and  would  have  limited  Britain's  de- 
velopment much  earlier  than  London  wished.  (Britain  was  not  then  a 
full  atomic  partner  of  the  United  States.)  The  plan  also  provided  for 
gradual  reduction  of  American,  British,  and  Soviet  stockpiles.  There 
would  have  been  very  extensive  inspection. 

— Curbs  upon,  and  eventual  prohibition  of,  nuclear-weapons  testing. 
This,  too,  was  a  step  which  would  discourage  new  countries  from  build- 
ing the  bomb,  as  well  as  drive  the  Soviet-American  race  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons development  wholly  into  the  laboratory.  Few  new  countries  would 
wish  to  go  to  the  expense  of  building  a  weapon  if  they  could  not  legally 
test  it. 

— Reductions  in  conventional  arms  and  manpower.  Lodge  repeated 
the  proposal  for  a  2,500,000-man  ceiling,  but  hinted  that  inspection 
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could  be  less  than  comprehensive  in  the  early  stages,  tightening  progres- 
sively. 

— Control  of  the  testing  of  space  vehicles.  This  was  a  first,  and  some- 
what hesitant,  move  in  the  direction  of  space  control.  The  United 
States  was  reluctant  to  go  too  far  too  fast  in  this  field,  lest  international 
control  freeze  a  Soviet  lead  and  handicap  the  United  States  in  the  use  of 
such  instruments  as  reconnaissance  satellites — instruments  which  would 
be  of  vastly  more  use  to  the  United  States  than  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
because  the  United  States  had  so  much  more  to  learn  about  the  enemy's 
territory. 

— An  early-warning  system,  based  on  air  and  ground  inspection,  to 
make  surprise  attack  unprofitable.  This  system  could  be  installed  pro- 
gressively, if  the  Soviets  wished  (as  they  obviously  did).  It  could  start 
in  small  areas,  as  Stassen  had  suggested,  and  grow  to  cover  the  world. 
It  also  need  not  be  the  first  thing  that  was  done,  it  need  not  be  the 
"gateway"  to  disarmament.  It  could  come  at  a  later  stage  in  the  process. 
The  latter  position,  on  timing,  was  a  concession  designed  to  make  the 
plan  more  negotiable. 

The  new  United  States  approach  was  still  not  a  comprehensive  dis- 
armament plan  in  the  sense  of  the  British-French  memorandum  of 
1954  or  the  Soviet  plan  of  May  10,  1955.  But  it  was  far  closer  to  it 
than  the  positions  Stassen  had  been  permitted  to  take  in  late  1955 
and  1956.  A  further  result  of  the  new  United  States  posture  was  that 
Washington,  by  contrast  with  1955  and  1956,  was  now  ahead  of  its  allies, 
not  behind  them — that  is,  it  was  offering  to  do  more  than  they  wanted 
to  do,  not  less. 

Both  Britain  and  France  had  been  severely  jolted  by  Soviet  threats 
to  rain  atomic  missiles  on  them  during  the  Suez  war  of  October-Novem- 
ber, 1956,  and  they  were  determined  to  develop  their  own  capacity  for 
retaliation.  This  they  could  not  do  if  there  were  a  nuclear  cut-off  or  a 
test  ban.  West  Germany  was  deeply  disturbed  by  talk  of  disengagement 
and  the  possibility  that  the  United  States,  in  agreeing  to  zonal  inspection, 
would  pay  the  Soviet  price  and  pull  its  forces  back  from  the  Oder-Neisse 
line.  An  opposite  policy — equipping  NATO  forces,  including  the  West 
Germans,  with  nuclear  weapons — was  high  on  NATO's  priority  list.  The 
United  States  and  its  allies  were  heading  for  critical  times. 

What  was  involved,  basically,  was  a  decision  as  to  whether  the  military 
effectiveness  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  the  rearmament  of  Germany, 
and  the  United  States  presence  in  Europe — three  of  the  principal  bar- 
gaining assets  in  the  West's  possession — should  now  be  traded  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  a  central-European  settlement  based  on  a  roll-back  of 
Soviet  power  and  influence  and  a  neutralization  of  the  area  evacuated. 
There  was  no  indication  that  Moscow  would  permit  reunification  of 
Germany  to  be  part  of  the  deal;  on  the  contrary,  Moscow  seemed  to  be 
aiming  at  perpetuating  indefinitely  the  division  of  that  country.    This 
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was  a  serious  shortcoming  in  many  eyes.  In  addition,  there  was  always 
the  lurking  possibility  that  the  Soviet  purpose  was  not  to  strike  a  bargain 
at  all,  but  to  divide  the  Western  alliance  and  thwart  its  nuclear  armament 
by  tempting  some  of  its  members  to  seek  a  deal  at  the  expense  of  the 
others.  The  alliance  had  already  been  seriously  damaged  by  the  split 
between  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and  Britain  and  France  on 
the  other  over  Suez.   Trust  had  by  no  means  been  fully  restored. 

The  subcommittee  reconvened  in  London  on  March  18,  1957.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  the  Soviet  Union  resubmitted  its  earlier  plan  of  November 
17  in  somewhat  greater  detail  and  with  a  slightly  revised  time  schedule. 
A  reference  to  control  over  "guided  rockets"  was  added.  The  offer  with 
respect  to  aerial  inspection  in  central  Europe  was  repeated. 

Intense  private  negotiations — that  is,  genuinely  private;  for  the  sub- 
committee sessions  were  only  nominally  closed — followed.  The  United 
States  offered  to  accept  a  zone  of  air  and  ground  inspection  in  central 
Europe  similar  in  size  to  the  one  the  Soviet  Union  had  proposed  on 
November  17,  1956  and  March  18,  1957,  but  geographically  shifted 
several  hundred  miles  to  the  east.  Washington  also  included  Alaska 
and  a  corner  of  eastern  Siberia  in  the  inspection  zone. 

On  April  30,  responding,  the  Soviet  Union  renewed  its  proposal  with 
respect  to  Europe  and,  startlingly,  added  more  than  half  of  Siberia,  all 
of  Alaska,  and  that  part  of  the  United  States  west  of  90  degrees  west 
longitude,  i.e.,  roughly,  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  This  suggestion 
was  included  in  a  set  of  "partial  disarmament  measures" — that  phrase 
itself,  or  rather  that  approach  itself,  a  concession  to  the  United  States' 
view  that  confidence-building  was  the  most  practical  way  to  go  about 
disarmament.  The  Soviets  conspicuously  did  not  demand  that  nuclear- 
weapons  stockpiles  be  eliminated — only  that  governments  should  "exert 
all  their  efforts  with  a  view  to  achieving  an  agreement"  on  that  subject. 
This  formula  was  similar  to  one  offered  by  the  British  and  French  in 
their  "synthesis"  the  previous  year,  and  represented  a  substantial  con- 
cession to  realism.  The  Soviets  also  modified  earlier  demands  that  all 
"foreign  bases"  be  dismantled. 

There  were  gimmicks  and  hookers  in  the  plan,  as  in  virtually  all  dis- 
armament plans.  There  was,  for  example,  a  curious  refusal  to  include 
airports  in  ground  inspection.  Airports  had  been  included  in  all  previous 
Soviet  plans  since  1955.  And  there  was  to  be  a  total  ban  on  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  from  the  outset.  But  broadly  speaking,  the  plan  was 
a  considerable  advance,  and  was  widely  regarded  as  indicating  a  sincere 
desire  for  agreement,  provided  the  West  would  go  along  with  disengage- 
ment in  central  Europe  and  abandon  the  rearmament  of  Germany.  The 
inclusion  of  a  very  sizeable  slice  (7,063,000  square  kilometers)  of  the 
Soviet  Union  itself  in  aerial  inspection  was  a  radical  departure,  even 
though  the  area  did  not  include  any  part  of  European  Russia. 

Stassen  felt  that  there  were  real  prospects,  and  flew  home  to  try  to 
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EAST  AND  WEST  APPROACH  AGREEMENT 


In  early  spring,  1957,  the  United  States  offered  to  accept  a  zone  in  some  re- 
spects similar  to  the  one  the  Soviets  had  proposed  in  1956.  On  April  30,  in  reply, 
Moscow  made  certain  adjustments  in  its  1956  proposal  and  made  public  the  re- 
vised plan.  The  two  plans  are  shown  above  in  juxtaposition  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  The  grey  area  represents  the  United  States  plan;  the  striped  area 
was  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  latter  is  notable  in  tliat  it  included,  for 
the  first  time  in  a  Soviet  proposal,  substantial  portions  of  tlie  U.S.S.Ri  and 
the  United  States. 

persuade  President  Eisenhower  of  his  view.  He  ran  into  a  storm  of 
domestic  and  foreign  opposition.  Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford,  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  fought  the  idea  of  an  agreement  bitterly, 
saying  publicly  that  the  Russians  could  not  be  trusted.  Lewis  L.  Strauss, 
chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  agreed  with  Radford. 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  gave  Stassen  little  or  no  backing, 
though  he  did  not  overtly  oppose  him  either,  except  to  throw  cold  water 
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on  a  European  zone  of  inspection.  Meanwhile  Chancellor  Konrad 
Adenauer  of  West  Germany  let  it  be  known  he  was  desperately  opposed 
to  disengagement  and  all  its  implications.  Britain  and  France  repeated 
that  they  wanted  to  share  United  States  atomic  know-how  if  they  were 
to  be  subjected  to  curbs  on  their  own  independent  nuclear  development. 
The  latter  step  would  have  required  changes  in  United  States  legislation 
which  Congress  was  not  yet  ready  to  make,  and  which  it  still  has  not 
made  except  with  respect  to  Britain. 

President  Eisenhower  again  sided  with  Stassen,  telling  a  press  confer- 
ence that  "the  United  States  must  be  ready  to  meet  the  USSR  half  way 
on  a  first-step  disarmament  agreement."  After  an  intense  series  of  inter- 
departmental conferences,  Stassen  went  back  to  London  believing  he 
had  a  mandate  to  negotiate  an  agreement. 

Almost  immediately,  however,  he  made  a  fatal  mistake.  On  May  31, 
in  his  eagerness  to  establish  a  bridge  of  confidence  with  the  Russians, 
he  gave  them  a  memorandum  of  United  States  policy  at  the  same  time 
he  showed  it  to  the  allies,  without  previously  having  cleared  it  with 
them.  In  it  he  took  several  forward  steps  with  respect  to  zones  of 
inspection,  nuclear-weapon  tests,  and  other  subjects — offers  which  to 
this  day  have  not  been  made  public,  because  they  subsequently  were 
withdrawn.  The  Soviet  Union,  which  could  have  mightily  embarrassed 
the  United  States  by  publishing  the  memorandum  and  comparing  it 
with  later  United  States  positions,  respected  Stassen's  confidence. 

The  allies,  suspecting  Stassen  of  seeking  direct  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets  behind  their  backs,  and  of  bringing  pressure  on  them  to  accept 
positions  to  which  they  objected,  were  furious.  Britain,  France,  and 
West  Germany  protested  to  Washington;  Stassen  was  rebuked  with  the 
President's  approval;  Dulles  first  sent  a  "watchdog,"  then  himself  flew 
to  London  to  take  charge.  East-West  negotiations  were  in  effect  sus- 
pended while  the  four  Western  countries  hammered  out  an  agreed 
position,  which  of  course  represented  the  lowest  common  denominator 
among  them.  The  position  was  then  cleared  with  the  NATO  Council. 
The  new  Western  proposals — a  one-  to  two-year  test  ban;  the  "cut-off";  air 
and  ground  inspection  in  new  zones;  2,500,000-man  force  levels,  dropping 
in  later  stages  to  2,100,000  and  then  to  1,700,000,  given  political  set- 
tlements; and  study  of  space-inspection  procedures — were  wrapped  into 
an  "inseparable"  package.  Nothing  could  be  done  unless  it  all  was  done. 
Since  the  zones  of  inspection  were  defined  more  broadly  than  the  Soviet 
Union  was  prepared  to  accept,  and  the  "cut-off"  would  require  far  more 
inspection  than  Moscow  would  tolerate,  there  was  no  likelihood  of  agree- 
ment, and  what  had  seemed  to  be  a  major  opportunity  for  an  arms  pact 
had  been  lost. 

The  subcommittee  wrangled  the  rest  of  the  summer  and  adjourned  in 
deadlock  in  September.  The  following  month,  in  the  General  Assembly, 
the  Soviet  Union  demanded  that  the  five-nation  subcommittee  be  dis- 


T-HE  WEST'S  POSITION  HARDENS:  AUG.Z,\957  •  LODGE  OFFERS 
TO  SINGLE  OUT  ARCTIC  FOR  SURVEILLANCE:  APRIL  2S,  1958 


The  United  States,  Britain,  France,  and  Canada  jointly  proposed  on  August  2  a  set  of 
alternative  inspection  zones,  inviting  tlie  Soviet  Union  to  chose  between  them,  and  in- 
cluding in  both  proposals  a  European  zone.  Each,  however,  was  less  attractive  to  Mos- 
cow than  the  American  proposal  of  early  1957,  and  no  bargain  was  struck.  'Moreover, 
zonal  inspection  was  later  linked  to  other  disarmament  steps  in  an  indissoluble  package. 
The  map  above  shows  the  alternatives.  One  consisted  of  all  tliearea  that  is  line-shaded. 
The  other  consisted  of  the  grey  area.  The  West  added,  by  way  of  postscript,  that  if  both 
of  those  suggestions  were  unacceptable  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  area  in  Europe  could  be 
reduced  but  must  include  a  "significant  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  well 
as  other  countries  of  eastern  Europe. " 

In  spring,  1958,  the  Soviet  Union  brought  a  complaint  into  the  UN  Security  Council  that 
the  United  States  was  endangering  the  peace  by  training  flights  in  the  direction  of  the 
U.S.  S.R.'s  borders,  across  the  Arctic.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  replied  by  singling  out  that 
portion  of  the  August  1957  plan  which  applied  to  the  Arctic  Circle  (plus  Alaska  and  Kam- 
chatka) and  offering  to  agree  to  inspection  there,  without  any  other  step  being  required 
at  the  same  time.  The  Soviet  Union  vetoed  a  resolution  to  this  effect. 
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solved  and  replaced  by  a  permanent  commission  consisting  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  UN,  meeting  in  public — obviously  for  propaganda,  not  nego- 
tiation. Strutting  in  the  glory  of  Sputnik  I,  which  was  placed  in  orbit 
on  October  4,  1957,  Moscow  announced  that  it  no  longer  would  nego- 
tiate in  any  body  smaller  than  the  whole  UN  unless  that  body  were 
established  on  the  basis  of  "parity,"  i.e.,  equal  representation  of  the 
Soviet  Bloc  and  Western  nations.  India  and  some  other  members  of 
the  Assembly  favored  giving  them  parity,  and  formally  so  proposed. 
But  that  proposal  and  the  Soviet  demand  for  a  commission  of  the  whole 
were  both  defeated,  on  the  ground  that  the  UN  could  not  bow  to  black- 
mail. The  same  five-nation  subcommittee  was  continued  in  being,  but 
it  never  met.  Nor  did  a  new  Disarmament  Commission,  somewhat  en- 
larged as  a  gesture  to  Moscow.  The  Russians  announced  they  would 
boycott  both,  and  the  bodies  were  never  called  into  session. 

The  following  year,  the  Assembly  was  to  bow  to  one  Soviet  demand 
and  set  up  a  Disarmament  Commission  of  the  whole;  in  1959,  the  Big 
Four  were  to  give  the  Russians  parity  in  a  10-nation  negotiating  organ. 


1958 — Present:  Period  of  Maximum  Soviet  Self-confidence 

Sputnik  I  had  an  impact  on  the  disarmament  picture  comparable  in 
some  respects  to  that  of  the  United  States  atomic  monopoly  in  the  1940's. 
It  gave  the  Russians  an  immense,  if  temporary,  psychological  and  prac- 
tical advantage.    It  introduced  a  new  era  of  disarmament  diplomacy. 

To  date,  this  era  has  been  one  of  frustration,  though  it  has  been 
marked  by  one  serious  negotiation:  an  effort  to  agree  on  a  nuclear  test 
ban.  The  Soviet  asking  price  for  disarmament  and  other  settlements 
has  gone  up.  Moscow's  negotiating  behavior,  reflecting  vastly  increased 
self-confidence,  sometimes  has  approached  peremptoriness.  At  the  same 
time,  Soviet  Premier  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  often  has  seemed  genuinely 
interested  in  an  East-West  detente.  The  two  attitudes  are  not  necessarily 
inconsistent;  they  may  simply  mean  that  Khrushchev  believes  this  is  the 
time  of  maximum  Soviet  bargaining  power,  the  time  when  through  tough 
negotiating  he  can  secure  the  best  possible  terms. 

The  focus  of  negotiation  has  broadened  until  disarmament  is  only 
one  co-equal  aspect.  Khrushchev's  over-all  objective  has  appeared  to 
careful  Western  observers  to  be  stabilization  of  the  empire  he  inherited 
from  Stalin.  The  uprisings  in  Budapest,  Poznan,  and  East  Berlin  must 
have  been  bad  scares  for  Moscow;  Khrushchev  did  not  become  the 
Kremlin's  first  minister,  as  it  were,  to  preside  over  the  disintegration  of 
the  satellite  empire.  Prying  the  West  out  of  West  Berlin;  strengthening 
the  partition  of  Germany  (and  hence  of  Europe);  turning  back  the  clock  of 
West  German  rearmament;  dismantling  NATO  and  other  "foreign  bases" 
around  the  periphery  of  his  empire — these  and  other  demands  were  steps 
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toward  the  over-all  objective  of  stability.  "To  be  thus  is  nothing  but 
to  be  safely  thus,"  a  modern  Macbeth  was  saying,  in  effect. 

Had  this  been  the  whole  story — had  Khrushchev  merely  been  trying 
to  use  his  country's  new  military  prowess  to  cow  the  West  into  accepting 
his  empire — the  picture  would  have  been  bleak  for  disarmament  and  all 
other  related  aspects  of  East-West  negotiation  (for  disarmament  and 
political  solutions  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  so  closely  interlinked).  As 
with  the  Soviets  in  the  1940's,  the  West  could  not  have  negotiated  from 
weakness.  But  this  was  not  all.  There  was  at  least  one  other  impelling 
motive  driving  Khrushchev  toward  an  accommodation  with  the  West: 
fear  of  the  China  of  the  1970's.  This,  plus  perhaps  a  desire  to  escape 
from  some  of  the  economic  burdens  of  the  arms  race,  helped  to  moderate 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  an  impossibly  extreme  bargaining  im- 
balance. 

There  emerged  in  the  West,  simultaneously,  a  different  attitude  to- 
ward negotiation  with  Russia.  Sputnik  had  put  the  United  States  directly 
in  the  front-line  trenches  with  unprecedented  psychological  impact.  If 
the  Soviet  Union  had  the  propellant  and  the  guidance  mechanism  to 
orbit  a  satellite,  it  could  also  send  an  intercontinental  missile  aloft. 
There  was  much  talk  of  a  "missile  gap";  whether  or  not  it  existed  on  the 
scale  generally  assumed,  at  least  the  continental  United  States  had  be- 
come terribly  vulnerable. 

A  month  after  Sputnik  I  went  up.  President  Eisenhower  called 
James  R.  Killian  Jr.  of  M.I.T.  into  the  White  House  as  his  chief  sci- 
entific adviser.  His  advice  tended  to  counteract  that  of  Admiral  Strauss, 
and  it  had  at  least  equal  technical  competence  behind  it.  As  Saville  R. 
Davis  of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  has  put  it  (in  Daedalus):  "It  is 
an  oversimplification,  but  a  useful  one,  to  say  that  the  President  now 
listened  primarily  to  men  whose  information  and  judgment  of  fact  indi- 
cated that  a  safeguarded  arms-control  agreement  would  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  national  interest  and  security  of  the  United  States,  whereas 
before  that  time  [Killian's  arrival]  he  had  listened  chiefly  to  men  who 
said  such  an  agreement  would  gravely  damage  national  security."  The 
new  men,  Davis  points  out,  "called  for  a  reexamination  of  what  consti- 
tutes security  for  both  sides.  They  persuasively  introduced  the  concept 
of  inspection  as  a  deterrent,  replacing  the  notion  that  it  must  be  an 
absolute  to  be  useful."  Inspection  as  a  deterrent  was  a  far  cry  from 
ownership,  management,  and  licensing  of  all  atomic  facilities,  plus  con- 
dign punishment  of  violators.  The  United  States  had  come  a  long  way 
since  1946. 

In  Britain,  too,  there  was  developing  a  new  outlook  on  arms  negotia- 
tions. As  the  British  completed  their  principal  bomb  tests  and  built  up 
their  stockpiles,  they  softened  their  opposition  to  a  test  ban.  Soon  the 
United  States  Congress  was  to  remove  British  opposition  entirely  by 
making  the  U.K.  a  full  atomic  partner  of  the  United  States.  The  British 
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also  gained  some  highly  tantalizing  intelligence  about  Soviet-Chinese 
rivalry  which  led  them,  earlier  than  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  to 
credit  it  as  a  fact,  not  an  artificially  contrived  posture.  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Macmillan  was  to  become  a  prime  advocate  of  summitry. 

Two  events  typify  the  tenor  of  the  times:  the  Berlin  ultimatum  of 
Thanksgiving,  1958,  reflecting  Khrushchev's  self-confident  insistence 
on  negotiation;  and  agreement  by  a  group  of  East-West  experts  in  July 
and  August  of  that  year  on  the  requirements  for  test-ban  inspection, 
apparently  indicating  a  desire  for  rapprochement. 

NUCLEAR-TEST    BAN 

Banning  nuclear  tests  was  ideally  suited  to  Khrushchev's  purposes  in 
several  ways.  If  agreed  upon,  such  a  ban  presumably  would  produce 
an  East-West  detente  at  minimum  cost  in  terms  of  inspection  behind 
the  Curtain.  It  thus  would  relieve  Western  pressures  on  the  Soviet  em- 
pire. It  could  be — would  have  to  be — expanded  to  include  the  Chinese, 
thus  helping  curb  their  nuclear-weapon  development.  It  also  would  help 
keep  atomic  weapons  out  of  West  Germany's  hands,  unless  NATO  put 
them  there.  It  would  be  a  propaganda  triumph;  Russia  could  claim 
successful  advocacy,  though  in  fact  it  was  India  which  first  advanced  the 
idea.  Meanwhile,  even  if  there  were  no  agreement,  the  fact  of  advocacy 
would  help  "cover"  Soviet  testing. 

The  Soviet  Union  began  calling  for  a  test  ban  on  May  10,  1955.  For 
two  years,  Moscow  insisted  no  inspection  was  necessary.  This  position 
gave  the  West  a  reasonably  safe  and  convenient  reason  for  resisting,  and 
delayed  agreement  while  the  highest-priority  Soviet  tests  were  being 
conducted.  There  was  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  both  the  Soviet 
and  American  attitudes,  however,  and  in  the  1956  presidential  election 
campaign,  Adlai  Stevenson,  the  Democratic  candidate,  proposed  a  volun- 
tary one-year  cessation  of  H-bomb  tests  on  condition  the  Russians  did 
likewise.  The  Eisenhower  Administration  roundly  denounced  the  idea, 
though  according  to  some  information  the  Administration  itself  had 
seriously  considered  doing — indeed,  may  actually  have  decided  in  prin- 
ciple to  do — almost  exactly  the  same  thing.  Once  the  idea  had  been 
injected  into  the  campaign,  however,  it  was  abandoned.  On  June  14, 
1957,  soon  after  the  fiasco  of  Stassen's  uncleared  memorandum,  as  if  to 
salvage  something  from  the  wreckage,  the  Soviet  Union  told  the  London 
subcommittee  that  it  would  agree  to  the  installation  of  control  posts  on 
its  territory  to  verify  compliance  with  a  test  ban,  and  would  settle  for  a 
two-  to  three-year  suspension  rather  than  an  indefinite  ban.  The  West's 
1957  reply,  as  already  noted,  was  to  wrap  a  one-two  year  ban  into  an  in- 
separable package  with  other  items,  some  of  which  were  highly  unlikely 
to  be  accepted. 

World  pressures  meanwhile  mounted  for  an  end  to  radiation  contam- 
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ination  of  the  atmosphere.  Fears  were  widespread,  in,  the  West  as  well 
as  the  East,  and  the  uncommitted  world.  The  Parliaments  of  India, 
Japan,  Indonesia,  and  Burma,  among  others,  spoke  out.  On  January  12, 
1958,  President  Eisenhower  proposed  in  a  letter  to  Premier  Nikolai  Bul- 
ganin  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  convene  groups  of 
experts  to  study  the  technical  questions  involved  in  inspection.  After 
attempting  unsuccessfully  to  extract  a  commitment  from  the  United 
States  that  the  conference,  if  successful,  would  lead  to  separating  the  test 
ban  from  the  rest  of  the  Western  arms  package,  Soviet  experts  sat  down, 
and  in  seven  remarkable  weeks  the  two  sides  agreed  on  what  would  be 
necessary  for  inspection.  The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  agree- 
ment was  that  there  should  be  180  fixed  control  posts.  The  United 
States  promptly  proposed  that  the  two  countries,  plus  Britain,  try  to 
negotiate  an  agreement,  and  President  Eisenhower  voluntarily  suspended 
United  States  tests  for  a  year  from  the  time  the  talks  were  to  begin 
(October  31,  1958).  The  Soviet  Union,  after  hastily  completing  one 
more  test  series,  did  the  same;  and  so  did  Britain. 

Thus  encouraged,  public  eagerness  for  a  ban  mounted  to  white  heat. 
A  United  Nations  Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radia- 
tion, set  up  in  the  hope  of  deflating  fears  of  radiation  poisoning,  issued 
a  report  in  the  summer  of  1958  which,  broadly  speaking,  had  the  opposite 
effect.  The  UN  General  Assembly  that  fall  was  at  a  high  pitch  of  inten- 
sity on  the  subject.  Whipped  by  these  winds  of  opinion,  the  three  test- 
ban  negotiators  in  Geneva  made  progress.  Their  conference  became  a 
genuine  negotiation.  Early  in  1959  (on  January  19)  the  United  States 
and  Britain  unhooked  the  test  ban  from  the  rest  of  the  disarmament 
package  and  said  that  agreement  on  an  end  to  testing  depended  solely 
on  satisfactory  inspection.    This  was  a  major  concession. 

A  roadblock  soon  emerged,  however,  in  the  form  of  a  United  States 
challenge  to  the  findings  of  the  1958  experts'  conference.  The  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  never  sympathetic  to  a  curb  on  testing, 
had  done  additional  research  and  concluded  that  in  point  of  fact,  the 
inspection  system  the  experts  had  outlined  in  July-August,  1958,  would 
not  be  nearly  so  effective  in  detecting  underground  explosions  as  had 
been  thought.  Some  in  the  United  States  (and  elsewhere)  suspected  that 
this  was  subtle  AEC  sabotage.  Certainly  the  Russians  thought  so.  For 
10  months  they  refused  to  consider  the  new  data.  But  the  United  States 
continued  to  insist  that  it  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  or  the 
inspection  system  would  be  defective.  There  were,  for  example,  as  United 
States  delegate  James  J.  Wadsworth  pointed  out,  "decoupling"  tech- 
niques that  could  in  effect  muffle  an  underground  nuclear  explosion 
and  make  it  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  an  earthquake.  Finally 
the  Russians  agreed  to  consider  the  data;  but  consideration  did  not  lead 
to  agreement. 

On  February  II,  1960,  in  an  effort  to  break  the  log  jam,  the  United 
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States  and  Britain  proposed  a  ban  on  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  under 
water,  and  under  ground  above  a  seismic  "threshold"  of  4.75 — that  is, 
a  ban  on  all  the  tests  the  United  States  felt  could  be  detected  and  identi- 
fied, using  present  techniques.  There  then  would  be  joint  East-West  re- 
search to  find  ways  of  detecting  underground  tests  which  produced  a 
seismic  signal  smaller  than  4.75;  and  when  these  tests  could  be  detected 
and  identified  satisfactorily,  they  too  would  be  banned.  On  March  19, 
the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  this  approach,  but  wanted  a  voluntary  mora- 
torium on  all  tests  below  the  threshold  while  research  on  their  detection 
went  forward.  The  United  States  and  Britain  in  turn  accepted  this 
proviso,  though  there  remained  a  difference  as  to  the  time  the  morato- 
rium would  last.  On  May  11,  1960,  just  before  the  ill-starred  Paris  sum- 
mit conference,  scientists  of  the  three  powers  sat  down  to  discuss  a  joint 
program  of  research  on  detecting  the  smaller  bangs. 

THE    U-2    INCIDENT 

The  U-2  incident  and  Khrushchev's  subsequent  explosion  at  Paris — 
there  was  no  moratorium  on  explosions  by  premiers,  even  though  they 
might  be  well  over  the  4.75  seismic  threshold — destroyed  the  test-ban 
negotiation  along  with  other  East-West  contacts.  Meetings  were  resumed 
in  Geneva,  but  Semyon  K.  Tsarapkin  and  his  scientific  colleagues  refused 
to  budge  an  inch  on  anything  all  summer. 

Before  the  summit  breakdown,  considerable  progress  had  been  made; 
no  fewer  than  17  articles,  a  preamble,  and  an  annex  of  the  treaty  had 
been  drafted  and  agreed  upon.  But  a  number  of  key  issues  remained. 
Among  them  was  the  annual  quota  of  on-site  inspections  to  be  conducted 
when  suspicious  data  were  discovered  on  seismographs.  The  United 
States  and  Britain  asked  for  20  (applying  to  disturbances  above  the 
threshold);  the  Soviet  Union  offered  only  three  (for  disturbances  both 
above  and  below).  There  also  were  differences  on  the  composition  of  the 
control  commission,  on  staffing  of  the  180  fixed  control  posts,  on  voting 
procedures,  and  on  guarantees  that  nuclear  explosions  used  to  improve 
seismic  techniques  were  not  in  fact  disguised  weapons  tests. 

Meanwhile  the  original  voluntary  suspension  of  testing,  which  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  was  to  have  been  for  one  year,  was  continued, 
though  President  Eisenhower  said  on  December  29,  1959  that  the  United 
States  considered  itself  free  to  resume.  Pressures  of  world  opinion  had 
to  some  extent  tied  the  hands  of  United  States  policy  makers,  and  it 
was  becoming  clear  that  the  longer  the  suspension  lasted,  the  harder  it 
might  be  to  lift  it.  Opponents  of  the  test  ban  pointed  out  that  the  result 
was,  in  effect,  an  unenforced  treaty;  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  have 
been  testing  low-yield  weapons  under  ground  with  virtual  impunity, 
especially  if  it  was  using  decoupling  techniques,  and  could  thus  be  clos- 
ing the  gap  between  itself  and  the  United  States  in  this  important  area 
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of  weapons  technology.  No  one  in  the  government,  however,  claimed 
to  have  any  evidence,  from  intelligence  or  other  sources,  that  in  fact  any 
Soviet  testing  had  been  done.  Many  doubted  the  Kremlin  would  wish 
to  take  the  risk. 

There  was  one  other  disarmament  area  in  which  a  significant  if  un- 
productive effort  was  made  during  the  period  1958-1961.  It  was  in  regard 
to  warning  against  surprise  attack.  This  subject,  of  course,  had  been  a 
principal  theme  of  1955-1957  negotiations.  The  Soviet  Union  singled  it 
out  and  revived  it  in  April,  1958,  bringing  to  the  UN  Security  Council 
a  complaint  against  what  are  known  in  the  United  States  as  "spoofs" — 
training  flights  by  the  United  States  Strategic  Air  Command  in  which 
groups  of  bombers  cross  the  Arctic  and  approach  the  Soviet  border, 
then  turn  back  after  having  alerted  Soviet  defenses.  Repeated,  such 
flights  could  wear  down  defensive  alertness  and  produce  information 
about  enemy  radar  and  other  defenses.  The  Russians  contended  the 
flights  could  also  touch  off  accidental  war.  They  called  them  a  threat 
to  the  peace. 

The  Security  Council  voted  down  the  Soviet  complaint.  The  United 
States  then  countered  by  offering  anew  an  Arctic  inspection  zone  to 
eliminate  any  genuine  Soviet  fears.  Secretary-General  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold  made  an  exception  to  his  normal  objectivity  and  endorsed  the  idea. 
But  Russia  vetoed  it. 

Later  the  United  States  proposed,  and  the  Soviet  Union  agreed,  to 
sit  down  in  Geneva  and  try  to  emulate  in  the  field  of  surprise  attack 
the  success  of  the  experts  who  had  studied  test-ban  inspection  techniques. 
The  surprise-attack  conference,  embracing  five  Western  and  five  Soviet- 
bloc  countries,  (i.e.,  on  the  basis  of  "parity")  met  from  November  10  to 
December  18,  but  never  got  off  the  ground.  The  West  insisted  that  the 
purpose  of  the  conference  was  strictly  technical.  The  United  States,  for 
example,  had  sent  a  delegation  of  highly  qualified  scientists.  The  Soviet 
bloc  wanted  to  reopen  the  whole  question  of  zones  of  inspection,  dis- 
engagement, etc.;  it  wanted  in  effect  a  political  conference.  The  differ- 
ence never  was  resolved,  and  finally  the  meeting  recessed  indefinitely. 
Much  later,  the  United  States  offered  to  discuss  both  the  politics  and  the 
technical  aspects  of  surprise  prevention  simultaneously,  but  this  logical 
approach  came  too  late.  The  subject  of  surprise  prevention  once  again 
appeared  to  have  been  buried. 

No  meetings  of  any  UN  disarmament  commission  or  subcommission 
were  held  in  1958,  and  there  was  only  one  perfunctory  meeting  in  1959, 
the  latter  to  "welcome"  establishment  by  the  Big  Four  foreign  ministers, 
outside  the  UN,  of  a  10-nation  disarmament  committee.  During  this 
period  Khrushchev  was  clamoring  for  a  summit  conference.  The  West 
agreed  to  a  meeting  of  foreign  ministers,  which  was  held  in  the  summer 
of  1959,  but  it  was  primarily  concerned  with  Berlin  and  Germany.  It  did 
make  certain  tentative  efforts  to  get  arms  limitation  off  dead  center;  this 
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was  the  occasion  on  which  the  10-nation  disarmament  committee  was 
agreed  upon. 

In  September,  1959,  Premier  Khrushchev,  in  the  course  of  a  remarkable 
junket  to  the  United  States — part  of  the  price  the  West  had  paid  to 
purchase  a  postponement  of  a  Berlin  showdown — made  a  speech  in  the 
UN  General  Assembly  in  which  he  proposed  "general  and  complete  dis- 
armament." All  nations  would  reduce  their  armed  forces  down  to  lightly 
armed  militia.  He  thus  revived  a  theme  which  had  been  developed  ex- 
tensively by  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Maxim  Litvinov  between  the  wars. 
Western  delegates  felt  obliged  to  pretend  to  take  him  seriously,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  "Spirit  of  Camp  David"  and  to  avoid  the  public  appear- 
ance of  negativism.  But  the  idea  of  total  abandonment  of  weapons  in 
the  mid-twentieth  century  was  privately  considered  as  Utopian  as  streets 
paved  of  gold  and  diamonds.  Moreover,  as  the  Soviet  government  had 
acknowledged  on  May  10,  1955,  it  was  impossible  to  verify  compliance 
with  the  total  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Khrush- 
chev ostentatiously  offered  to  permit  "effective  control,"  and  no  Western 
official  spoke  up  to  point  out  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing. 

When  the  10-nation  disarmament  committee  convened  in  Geneva  in 
March,  1960,  Soviet  delegate  Valerian  Zorin  of  course  laid  before  it  his 
premier's  plan.  The  British,  who  had  anticipated  Mr.  Krushchev  in  the 
UN  with  a  comprehensive  disarmament  plan  modeled  on  the  British- 
French  memorandum  of  1954,  with  certain  updating  and  additions,  con- 
tested the  Soviet  copyright  on  "general  and  complete  disarmament."  On 
March  16,  the  United  States,  Britain,  France,  Canada,  and  Italy  joined 
in  offering  a  plan  similar  to  the  British  proposal.  Thereupon  a  propa- 
ganda circus  began. 

The  West  attempted  to  wean  Mr.  Zorin  away  from  "GCD,"  as  general 
and  complete  disarmament  came  to  be  known.  The  five  powers  tried  to 
bring  pressure  on  him  to  negotiate  about  some  single,  tangible  first  step, 
such  as  the  prohibition  of  bomb-carrying  earth  satellites.  But  he  refused 
to  do  so  unless  the  West  would  take  full  responsibility  for  scuttling  total 
disarmament;  and  this  the  West  would  not  do.  The  West  insisted  that  it, 
too,  wanted  total  disarmament,  though  only  when  it  was  completely 
enforceable,  which  left  the  position  somewhat  ambivalent.  Most  ob- 
servers thought  the  Soviet  Union  had  the  better  of  the  propaganda  battle 
with  much  the  weaker  position,  though  few  considered  the  Western 
position  particularly  imaginative  either. 

A  sidelight  of  the  battle  was  a  split  between  France  and  the  rest  of  the 
West  which  was  only  lightly  papered  over.  France,  determined  to  have 
its  own  indej>endent  nuclear-weapon  capacity,  and  irritated  with  the 
United  States  for  refusing  to  assist,  dragged  its  heels  on  the  test  ban,  the 
nuclear  cut-off,  and  other  issues.  The  Soviet  Union  attempted  to  exploit 
the  split  by  adopting,  with  significant  modifications,  a  French  idea  that 
prohibition  of  bomb-delivery  systems  should  be  the  first  step  along  the  road 
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to  "GCD."  Premier  de  Gaulle  had  previously  proposed  something  similar. 

The  10-nation  committee  recessed  during  the  Paris  summit  conference 
and  resumed  thereafter,  but,  like  the  test-ban  parley,  it  did  no  real 
diplomatic  business  after  the  Paris  blow-up.  On  June  27,  as  the  West 
was  resubmitting  a  slightly  revised  version  of  its  March  16  plan,  the 
Soviet  bloc  ostentatiously  walked  out.  A  highly  aggressive  phase  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy  soon  began  in  the  Congo,  in  Cuba,  and  elsewhere, 
leaving  disarmament  very  much  off  stage. 

Prospects  for  the  future  are  highly  uncertain.  Krushchev  has  pro- 
fessed an  interest  in  resuming  with  the  Kennedy  Administration  where 
negotiations  were  interrupted  in  1960;  and  the  United  States  government 
has  set  up  a  substantial  new  disarmament  office  under  John  J.  McCloy  to 
conduct  a  thorough  review  of  policy. 

But  at  this  writing,  there  is  still  no  substantive  basis  for  fruitful  con- 
tact. It  seems  unlikely  that  there  can  be  such  a  basis  as  long  as  Mr. 
Khrushchev  clings  to  general  and  complete  disarmament;  yet  he  has 
deeply  committed  his  prestige  to  it.  Certain  unofficial,  or  at  best  semi- 
official, explorations  below  the  government  level  were  made  in  late  1960, 
involving  on  the  United  States  side,  among  others,  Jerome  Wiesner,  who 
is  now  President  Kennedy's  scientific  adviser.  The  inclination  of  thought 
and  discussion  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  toward  stabilizing  the  arms 
race  at  a  reduced  level  of  striking  power,  permitting  each  side  an  agreed 
minimum  sufficient  for  deterrence  but  not  for  knockout  attack.  So  long 
as  there  are  crises  in  the  Congo,  Laos,  Berlin,  and  elsewhere,  however,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  agreement  can  be  reached  on  a  major  reduction  of 
forces.  Indeed,  the  United  States  is  planning  substantial  increases, 
notably  in  the  field  of  conventional  armaments. 

Thus  the  arms  race  goes  on.  It  is  estimated  that  the  world  is  spending 
no  less  than  $14,000,000  an  hour  on  arms.  After  many  centuries,  man- 
kind still  is  waiting  for  light  at  the  end  of  the  disarmament  tunnel. 


2. 


Arms  control  and  United  States 
foreign  policy 


Introduction 


♦    Robert  R.  Bowie 


The  interest  in  arms  control  is  not  hard  to 
understand.  More  "total"  wars  and  more 
lethal  weapons  have  enhanced  tremendously 
the  attraction  of  peace.  In  the  search  for  a 
peaceful  world,  men's  minds  have  naturally 
turned  to  measures  to  control  or  eliminate 
armaments.  The  memory  of  World  War  I 
placed  this  topic  high  on  the  agenda  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  In  the  aftermath  of  World 
War  II,  the  U.N.  Charter,  like  the  League 
Covenant,  identified  arms  control  as  a  major 
goal.  Since  then,  nuclear  weapons,  missiles, 
and  sputniks  have  aggravated  the  fear  of  war 
and  intensified  the  pressures  for  arms  control. 
The  proposals  have  been  many — from 
"open  skies"  to  "total  disarmament."  But 
none  has  yet  produced  agreement.  Inevitably, 
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the  lack  of  progress  raises  questions  whether  arms  can  be  controlled  under 
modern  conditions,  and  if  so,  how.  What  will  determine  the  feasibility 
and  viability  of  an  arms  control  system?  Often  this  question  is  treated 
merely  as  a  technical  matter.  Certainly  the  complexity  of  modern 
weapons  thrusts  the  technical  problems  more  into  the  foreground. 
Characteristics  of  weapons,  effectiveness  of  particular  safeguards,  tech- 
niques for  inspection,  methods  of  possible  evasion — all  involve  compli- 
cated issues  of  science  and  technology  requiring  study  and  analysis.  They 
may  well  impose  limits  on  what  can  be  done. 

But  the  most  crucial  questions  are  political.  How  does  arms  control 
fit  into  the  foreign  policies  of  the  key  powers?  Control  implies  some 
form  of  cooperation  among  them  regarding  military  forces,  facilities  or 
policy.  How  will  the  prospects  of  such  cooperation  be  affected  by  hos- 
tility or  distrust?  In  seeking  an  answer,  one  confronts  the  basic  issue:  what 
is  the  relation  between  arms  control  and  the  structure  of  international 
politics?  Many  would  pose  the  question  thus:  can  military  forces  be 
regulated  or  reduced  by  agieed  measures  before  removing  the  political 
sources  of  friction  and  tension? 

For  two  groups — holding  opposite  views — the  answer  is  clear.  Those 
on  one  side  see  clashing  national  purposes  as  the  root  causes  of  conflict, 
and  military  force  as  merely  their  reflection.  As  an  instrument  of  policy 
the  function  of  military  force  may  be  defensive,  to  protect  the  nation  or 
its  allies;  or  it  may  be  designed  to  conquer  territory,  or  dominate  other 
states  by  force,  or  to  coerce  them  to  the  purposes  of  the  stronger  po^ver. 
Or  force  may  be  used  in  more  subtle  ^vays  to  influence  the  outside  world. 
In  any  case,  they  conclude,  armed  force  is  not  the  origin  of  hostility  but 
merely  its  consequence;  and  armaments  cannot  be  controlled  while  po- 
litical conflicts  remain. 

The  opposite  view  sees  in  armaments  themselves  a  major  cause  of 
tension  and  conflict,  producing  "arms  races"  which  ultimately  lead  to 
war.  Exponents  of  this  view  often  conclude  that  far-reaching  or  total 
disarmament  would  eliminate  major  sources  of  conflict;  in  any  event, 
50 
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that   disarmament   can   be   achieved   without   resolving  basic   political 
conflicts. 

Any  appraisal  of  the  validity  of  these  opposing  views  is  handicapped 
by  the  limited  experience  with  arms  control.  Moreover,  in  both  its 
politics  and  its  armaments,  our  era  differs  profoundly  from  the  past.  Even 
so,  before  examining  the  problem  in  its  modern  guise,  it  may  be  fruitful 
to  review  briefly  two  earlier  instances  of  arms  limitation  to  which  the 
United  States  was  a  party.  They  may  at  least  indicate  whether  the 
dichotomy  has  been  posed  too  sharply  or  too  simply. 

TWO   EARLY    INSTANCES    OF    ARMS    LIMITATION 

The  first  instance  was  the  Rush-Bagot  exchange  of  notes  in  1817  which 
limited  the  British  and  United  States  naval  forces  on  the  Great  Lakes 
to  a  total  of  four  armed  revenue  cutters  for  each  nation.  The  time  was 
one  of  tension  and  trouble  caused  by  a  whole  series  of  problems  along 
the  Canadian  border  and  coast,  including — the  most  dangerous  one — 
the  confrontation  of  battle  fleets  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  War  of  1812 
had  proved  that,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  war  could  not  resolve  these 
issues,  and  the  peace  treaty  at  Ghent  did  not  resolve  them  either.  But  the 
arms  race  was  expensive  and  disruptive  of  the  commerce  that  both  sides 
wished  to  promote.    It  was  also  dangerous. 

The  agreement  served  the  interests  of  both  sides.  It  was  part  of  a 
wider  political  settlement  and  accommodation.  But  it  did  not  eliminate 
all  Anglo-United  States  conflict.  Indeed,  dispute  on  the  border  and  other 
issues  continued  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Yet  the  arms  limitation  sur- 
vived these  conflicts. 

The  second  instance  is  more  recent  and  more  melancholy — the  naval 
and  four-power  treaties  that  came  out  of  the  Washington  Conference  in 
1922.  In  this  case  military  and  political  arrangements  were  freely  inter- 
spersed, and  stands  were  taken  or  concessions  made  in  one  sphere  in  order 
to  influence  the  agreements  in  the  other.  The  United  States  agreed  to 
freeze  the  military  status  quo  in  those  areas  of  the  Pacific  (e.g.,  the 
Philippines  and  Guam)  which  would  be  essential  to  any  future  move- 
ments against  Japan.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  undertook, 
de  facto,  not  to  combine  and  threaten  the  home  islands  of  Japan.  In 
return,  Japan  agreed  to  withdraw  from  Shantung  and  accepted  a  5-5-3 
ratio  in  capital  ship  tonnage. 

Here  the  parties  accepted  the  necessity  for  political  measures  to  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  naval  limitations,  but  they  failed  to  work  out 
viable  solutions.^    The  agreement,  while  particularly  benefiting  Japan, 


^  H.  G.  Wells,  who  was  an  observer  at  the  conference,  remarked  at  the  time: 
"At  any  rate  I  do  not  see  how  the  disarmament  proposals  of  Mr.  Secretary  Hughes 
can  possibly  be  accepted  without  a  Pacific  settlement,  nor  how  that  settlement 
can  be  sustained  except  by  some  sort  of  alliance,  meeting  periodically  in  con- 
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had  some  political  advantages  for  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
and  relieved  them  also  from  a  burdensome  race  in  shipbuilding.  But  the 
arrangement  was  completely  ineffective  to  handle  Japanese  expansion  ten 
years  later.  Its  solutions  did  not  survive  the  basic  clash  of  interests,  when 
Japan  decided  to  utilize  force  to  advance  its  expansion. 

What  light  do  these  two  instances,  with  their  differing  results,  shed  on 
the  links  between  arms  control  and  the  broader  purposes  of  the  parties? 
This  experience  raises  doubts  about  both  the  views  stated  earlier:  that 
arms  control  is  entirely  separable  from  political  conflict  or  is  wholly  de- 
pendent on  its  removal.  It  suggests  that  the  relation  of  the  two,  while 
intimate,  is  more  complex  than  either  view  asserts.  Measures  to  control 
military  force  certainly  could  not  be  divorced  from  the  political  context 
in  which  they  were  to  operate.  The  fact  of  political  conflicts  alone, 
however,  did  not  necessarily  exclude  common  interests  in  some  co- 
operation in  the  military  field.  But  such  cooperation  will  be  limited  and 
shaped  by  the  political  context,  and  may  or  may  not  survive  strains 
arising  from  it.  Arms  control  in  turn  may  alter  the  wider  context — 
for  better  or  worse — in  ways  difficult  to  predict. 

These  historic  instances  tell  us  very  little  about  the  feasibility  or 
basis  of  cooperation  between  the  Soviet  Bloc  and  the  United  States  and 
its  allies.  Obviously,  both  political  and  military  conditions  today  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  earlier  periods.  Yet  this  experience  does  indicate 
certain  relevant  lines  of  inquiry  in  finding  what  arms  control  might  be 
feasible  and  viable  in  the  political  environment  of  our  age.  Among  them 
are:  (a)  How  far  do  major  purposes  of  the  key  powers  coincide  or  con- 
flict, and  what  is  the  character  of  the  conflict?  (b)  What  is  the  potential 
role  of  force  in  the  pursuit  of  their  interests  and  purposes?  (c)  How  does 
hostility  affect  the  extent  and  basis  of  any  cooperation  for  arms  control? 
(d)  What  is  the  possible  interaction  of  arms  control  with  other  goals  of 
foreign  policy  for  both  sides?  In  this  chapter  these  and  relative  questions 
are  examined  from  the  aspect  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 


The  Basic  Conflict  of  Purposes 

If  serious  analysis  of  the  prospects  for  arms  control  should  begin  with 
the  political  context,  its  central  feature  is  the  deep-seated  hostility  be- 
tween the  Communist  bloc,  headed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  non- 
Communist   world,   especially   the   Western   nations.    In   appraising  its 

ference  to  apply  or  adapt  the  settlement  to  such  particular  issues  as  may  arise. 
If  America  is  not  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  that,  then  I  do  not  understand  the 
enthusiasm  of  America  for  the  Washington  conference.  I  do  not  understand  the 
mentality  that  can  contemplate  world  disarmament  without  at  least  that  much 
provision  for  the  prevention  of  future  conflict."  H.  G.  Wells,  Washingtoii  and 
the  Riddle  of  Peace,  New  York,  Macmillan,  1922,  p.  193. 
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bearing  on  arms  control,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  (1)  the  wider  setting  of 
the  conflict,  (2)  the  Sino-Soviet  purposes  and  strategy,  and  (3)  the  pur- 
poses and  policies  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

A   WORLD    IN   TRANSITION 

The  pervasive  struggle  between  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  and  the  West 
is  part  of  the  radical  reshaping  of  the  international  order  occurring  in 
our  century.  Since  World  War  I,  forces  unleashed  by  industrialism, 
nationalism  and  communism  have  overturned  the  world  order  inherited 
from  the  19th  century,  without  producing  any  stable  new  order  to  take 
its  place.  The  last  two  decades  have  speeded  up  the  dismantling  and 
made  manifest  the  contending  forces.  Ultimately,  if  mankind  avoids 
suicide,  some  more  stable  order  may  emerge.  Its  creation  and  structure 
will  be  the  work  of  the  coming  decades.  Meanwhile  its  contours  are,  to 
say  the  least,  shrouded  in  haze.  Many  of  the  crucial  elements  now  stand 
as  questions  which  only  time  and  events  can  answer. 

At  this  stage,  the  nations  involved  can  be  viewed  in  three  categories: 
the  Communist  bloc;  the  developed  Western  states;  and  the  less  de- 
veloped areas  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  Within  each  grouping, 
and  between  groupings,  conditions  and  relations  are  in  evolution. 

Since  1945,  the  Communist  bloc  has  expanded  to  embrace  one-third 
of  the  world's  people,  and  grown  steadily  in  economic  and  military  power. 
Rapid  Soviet  progress  has  greatly  enhanced  its  confidence  and  capacity 
for  external  influence.  Despite  Hungary,  the  satellites  are  still  under 
Communist  control.  Despite  doctrinal  quarrels,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  China 
are  still  allied  by  strong  ties  of  interest.  Yet  the  bloc  is  less  monolithic 
than  formerly,  and  not  immune  to  change.  Will  rivalry  for  leadership 
strain  the  Sino-Soviet  relationship  in  the  coming  years?  Will  Soviet  eco- 
nomic growth  and  social  progress  gradually  erode  the  fervor  for  Com- 
munist expansion?  Will  the  reluctant  satellites  remain  subdued  indefi- 
nitely? 

In  the  developed  West,  the  situation  is  far  from  static.  In  the  postwar 
period,  the  Atlantic  nations  forged  major  new  links  in  NATO  and  com- 
panion economic  agencies.  The  European  nations,  despite  the  war  and 
loss  of  colonies,  enjoy  unprecedented  prosperity.  Europe  now  seeks  in- 
creased influence  and  participation  in  international  affairs.  The  Com- 
mon Market  is  drawing  together  the  Six  into  a  tighter  grouping  for  eco- 
nomic progress  and  common  action.  The  pressures  for  change  within  and 
among  the  Atlantic  nations  show  no  signs  of  abating.  What  will  be  their 
outcome?  Will  European  integration  go  foreward  to  closer  political 
unity?  Will  Britain  and  others  join?  How  will  a  united  Europe  conceive 
its  role  in  the  world  and  its  relations  with  the  United  States? 

The  less-developed  nations,  with  forty  per  cent  of  the  world's  people, 
are  a  long  way  from  stability.  The  older  states  of  Latin  America  and  the 
newer  ones  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  in  the  throes  of  social,  political  and  eco- 
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nomic  upheavals.  In  their  search  for  national  cohesion,  effective  govern- 
ment, modernized  societies  and  economic  growth,  they  will  have  to  develop 
new  social,  political  and  economic  structures  under  severe  handicaps. 
Their  conditions  militate  against  the  easy  importation  of  patterns  estab- 
lished elsewhere.  The  institutions  of  the  West  evolved  slowly;  self-govern- 
ment did  not  spring  full-blown  into  existence.  The  Western  nations  had 
a  long  period  for  developing  the  political  and  economic  foundations,  for 
training  technical  and  managerial  talent,  for  fostering  requisite  loyalties 
and  attitudes — before  they  had  to  cope  with  expanding  populations, 
rapid  technological  change  and  urgent  pressures  for  better  living  stand- 
ards. In  the  less-developed  nations,  the  drive  for  rapid  advance  under 
forced  draft  could  readily  collapse  into  frustration  and  despair.  There 
are  explosive  forces  in  vast  pools  of  unskilled,  uprooted  urban  laborers; 
in  landless  rural  workers;  and  in  an  intelligentsia  lacking  outlets  for  their 
abilities  and  acutely  aware  of  the  disparities  between  rich  nations  and 
poor. 

These  problems  and  dangers  limit  the  options  open  to  the  less-devel- 
oped countries  and  make  far  more  likely  some  sort  of  rigid  state  control. 
Can  these  conditions,  in  the  long  run,  be  exploited  by  the  Soviet  Union? 
Or  will  the  emergent  states  be  stubbornly  independent  and  intensely 
nationalistic?  How  much  can  the  developed  nations  of  the  West  help 
them  in  their  tasks? 

Enough  has  been  said  to  make  the  point:  ours  is  an  era  of  transition 
to  some  new  order.  Many  forces  are  at  work  to  unsettle  existing  patterns 
and  break  familiar  molds.  Beneath  the  divisive  tendencies  are  others 
pulling  societies  closer  together.  Strands  of  economics,  politics  and  com- 
munications make  each  one  increasingly  more  dependent  on  others  for 
its  well-being  and  security.  Even  without  the  East-West  struggle,  these 
dynamic  forces  would  make  it  impossible  to  preserve  the  status  quo  and 
difficult  to  maintain  stability. 


COMMUNIST    PURPOSES    AND    STRATEGY 

The  Sino-Soviet  leaders  assess  existing  and  emerging  conditions  as 
highly  favorable  for  Communist  expansion.  In  November  1957,  and  in 
December  1960,  the  Communist  parties  joined  in  manifestos  diagnosing 
the  situation  and  prescribing  the  proper  measures  for  Communist  ad- 
vances. Speeches  by  Khrushchev  and  Suslov  and  by  Chinese  leaders  have 
elaborated  and  interpreted  these  extensive  documents  and  their  programs. 

Confidence  in  the  ultimate  Communist  victory  is,  of  course,  a  funda- 
mental tenet  of  the  Party,  based  on  Marxist  reading  of  history.  Successes 
in  the  last  fifteen  years  have  surely  fortified  belief  in  this  dogma.  Khrush- 
chev's boasts  that  our  grandchildren  will  live  under  communism  merely 
dramatize  the  1960  Manifesto: 
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Whatever  efforts  imperialism  makes,  it  cannot  stop  the  ad- 
vance of  history.  A  reliable  basis  has  been  provided  for  the 
further  decisive  victories  for  socialism.  The  complete  triumph 
of  socialism  is  inevitable. 

The  Communists  may  believe  that  history  is  working  for  them  and 
that  they  cannot  fail  to  triumph,  but  they  believe  as  firmly  in  the  efficacy 
of  their  own  efforts  to  assist  that  process.  The  Communist  policy  for 
this  epoch  is  "peaceful  coexistence."  Many  in  the  West  and  in  the  newer 
nations  interpret  this  as  a  policy  of  "live  and  let  live."  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  official  Communist  meaning.  Coexistence  is  the  strategy 
for  carrying  on  the  struggle  under  existing  conditions.  As  stated  in  the 
December  I960  Manifesto: 

Peaceful  coexistence  of  states  does  not  mean  renunciation  of 
the  class  struggle,  as  the  revisionists  claim.  The  coexistence  of 
states  with  different  social  systems  is  a  form  of  class  struggle 
between  socialism  and  capitalism.  In  the  conditions  of  peace- 
ful coexistence  favorable  possibilities  are  created  for  develop- 
ing the  class  struggle  in  the  capitalist  countries  and  the 
national-liberation  movement  of  the  peoples  of  the  colonial 
and  dependent  countries.  The  successes  of  the  revolutionary 
class  and  national-liberation  struggle,  in  turn,  help  to  strengthen 
peaceful  coexistence.  .  .  .  Peaceful  coexistence  of  states  with 
different  social  systems  does  not  mean  reconciliation  of  socialist 
and  bourgeois  ideologies.  On  the  contrary,  it  assumes  intensi- 
fication of  the  struggle  of  the  working  class  and  of  all  the 
Communist  Parties  for  the  triumph  of  socialist  ideas.  But 
ideological  and  political  disputes  among  states  must  not  be 
resolved  by  war. 

In  his  report  on  the  I960  Conference  of  Communist  Parties  Khrush- 
chev was  equally  explicit  on  this  point: 

Thus,  the  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence,  as  regards  its  social 
content,  is  a  form  of  intense  economic,  political,  and  ideologi- 
cal struggle  of  the  proletariat  against  the  aggressive  forces  of 
imperialism  in  the  international  arena. 

The  Communist  confidence  in  their  eventual  triumph  is  reflected  also 
in  an  interesting  theory  of  the  status  quo.  It  is  dynamic  rather  than 
static.  Averell  Harriman  described  the  concept  after  his  interview  with 
Mr.  Khrushchev: 

While  he  insisted  that  the  Soviet  Union  only  wanted  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo,  he  made  it  very  clear  that  his  idea  of  the 
status  quo  was  not  the  preservation  of  existing  boundaries  and 
balances.  An  essential  element  of  the  world's  status  today,  as 
Khrushchev  sees  it,  is  the  Communist  march  toward  world 
domination.  Anything  that  opposes  Communism  on  the  march 
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he  considers  is  altering  the  status  quo  and  is  therefore  an  act 
of  aggression.2 

For  achieving  its  goals,  Communist  strategy  has  several  major  elements: 

(1)  Given  time,  the  Soviets  are  confident  that  the  U.S.S.R.  will  become 
the  first  industrial  power  in  the  world.  Heavy  industrial  investment  has 
produced  average  rates  of  growth  substantially  higher  than  those  of  the 
United  States,  perhaps  double.  And  when  the  United  States  economy  is 
slack,  the  disparity  is  much  greater.  Despite  their  much  lower  base,  the 
Soviets  count  on  "catching  up"  within  a  decade  or  so  in  industrial  out- 
put. This,  they  consider,  will  mark  an  historic  turning  point,  with  pro- 
found repercussions  all  over  the  world. 

(2)  The  struggle  must  be  conducted  so  as  to  minimize  the  risks  of 
all-out  war.  The  Bloc  is  strong  enough  to  deter  such  war  by  the  West. 
At  the  same  time,  by  agitation  among  all  classes,  the  Communists  hope  to 
weaken  the  cohesion  of  the  Western  allies,  force  the  removal  of  military 
bases  and  create  dissension  and  friction. 

(3)  The  primary  arena  for  the  struggle  at  this  stage  has  been  shifted 
to  the  less  developed  areas.  The  Communists  hope  to  exploit  the  in- 
stability and  pressures  in  these  areas.  In  the  present  phase,  the  main 
emphasis  is  on  alienating  these  countries  from  the  West.  For  this  the 
Communists  can  take  advantage  of  anti-colonial  sentiments.  The  West, 
and  especially  the  United  States,  is  depicted  as  seeking  to  reimpose 
shackles  on  their  newly  won  freedom,  while  the  Communists  pose  as  a 
bulwark  against  this  danger.  Also  potent  is  the  appeal  of  "socialism"  and 
the  Soviet  model  as  the  best  means  for  rapid  growth.  The  wide  range  of 
discontented  groups,  from  rural  farmers  and  workers  to  urban  labor  and 
the  educated  elites,  offers  ready  targets  for  propaganda.  Technicians  and 
advisers,  economic  assistance,  student  and  other  exchanges,  official  visits 
— all  complement  this  effort.  For  people  who  start  with  an  anti-Western 
bias,  and  who  attribute  their  backward  condition  to  their  earlier  colonial 
status  or  to  Western  imperialist  or  commercial  exploitation,  this  Com- 
munist program  often  has  great  impact  and  effect. 

Ultimately,  as  the  Communist  statements  assert,  the  only  acceptable 
solution  to  the  problems  of  these  countries  is  communism.  And  the  only 
route  to  communism  is  the  dictatorship  of  the  Party.  The  Party  may — 
in  some  cases — come  to  power  by  peaceful  or  even  parliamentary 
methods,  but  once  in  power  it  will  transform  the  existing  institutions  into 
the  instruments  of  one-party  rule. 

(4)  Eventually  the  United  States  and  other  Western  nations  will  be 
isolated  and  "encircled,"  thereby  fostering  their  capitalist  decline. 

In  the  process  of  developing  their  joint  Manifestos,  some  friction  and 
disputes  have  arisen  between  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  leaders.  Despite  their 


^Averell  Harriman,  Peace  with  Russia? ,  New  York,  Simon  Schuster,  1959,  p. 
167. 
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joint  statements,  the  Soviet  and  the  Chinese  leaders  appear  to  differ  on 
same  points — their  attitude  to  war  and  force,  the  proper  degree  of  pressure 
for  revolution  in  new  nations,  the  desirability  of  "reducing  tensions"  with 
the  United  States.  But  these  differences  concern  mainly  questions  of 
tactics  and  pace,  and  some  of  them  may  reflect  only  party  rivalry.  While 
significant,  these  conflicts  over  methods  should  not  be  allowed  to  becloud 
the  basic  fact  that  both  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  leaders  are  united  in  their 
determination  to  make  the  world  over  to  conform  to  the  Communist  pat- 
tern under  the  direction  and  discipline  of  the  Communist  Party.  The 
Manifestos  themselves  brand  the  United  States  as  the  principal  target,  the 
key  "imperialist,"  the  prime  warmonger,  and  the  "chief  bulwark  of 
present-day  colonialism." 

The  evidence  of  Soviet  actions  gives  little  ground  for  hopeful  interpre- 
tations of  the  supposed  divergencies  between  the  Soviets  and  Chinese. 
Such  differences  as  may  exist  offer  no  reason  to  question  the  complete 
dedication  of  the  present  Soviet  leadership  to  the  program  and  strategy 
fully  laid  out  in  the  Party  statements. 

BASIC    WESTERN   POLICIES 

Since  World  War  II,  the  United  States  and  its  allies  have  gradually 
developed  policies  for  a  changing  world  and  for  meeting  the  Soviet 
challenge. 

They  have  a  general  image  of  the  world  they  desire.  In  essence,  the 
goal  is  a  peaceful  world  community  which  would  enable  nations  of 
diverse  cultures,  social  structures,  and  ideals  to  flourish  and  progress. 
Such  a  community  must  create  and  develop  institutions  and  arrangements 
reflecting  the  actual  interdependence  of  its  members  under  modern  con- 
ditions. It  should  have  a  place  for  regional  arrangements  to  enable 
more  intimate  common  action. 

This  vision  emerged  from  the  war  and  inspired  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  But  the  initial  plans  for  achieving  this  kind  of  world  were 
based  on  ill-founded  hopes  for  Soviet  cooperation  and  undue  reliance 
on  the  new  international  agencies  for  maintaining  peace  and  moving 
toward  the  desired  order.  Nor  did  those  plans  take  the  full  measure  of 
the  pace  of  change — economic,  political  and  military — in  the  postwar 
period. 

Events  undermined  these  premises.  Then  began  the  hard  process  of 
comprehending  new  realities  (themselves  rapidly  changing)  and  devising 
other  policies  to  cope  with  them. 

These  policies  have  developed  and  evolved  gradually,  as  the  United 
States  and  its  Western  allies  grasped  the  true  nature  of  the  world  situ- 
ation only  by  stages.  For  some  time  the  Soviet  challenge,  and  especially 
its  military  aspect,  preempted  their  attention  and  effort.  And  for  most 
of  the  postwar  period,  their  policies  and  actions  tended  to  be  defensive 
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reactions  to  Communist  threats  and  initiatives.  More  recently,  there 
has  been  growing  awareness  that  the  West  must  reassert  and  pursue  its 
affirmative  purposes,  and  devote  more  of  its  efforts  to  building  its  kind  of 
world  order — based  on  peace  with  diversity,  and  mutual  assistance. 

Thus  the  Western  task  is  now  seen  to  have  two  components:  the 
positive,  to  develop  an  acceptable  international  order;  and  the  defensive, 
to  counter  and  defeat  Communist  efforts  to  impose  their  own  pattern  on 
the  world. 

This  process  has  produced  a  framework  of  concepts  and  policies 
which  largely  influence  Western  actions  and  relations. 

(1)  Postwar  experience  with  the  Soviet  Union,  especially  in  Germany 
and  Eastern  Europe,  has  created  profound  distrust  of  its  expansionist 
purposes  and  methods.  Soviet  domination  of  the  satellites,  especially  the 
brutal  suppression  of  Hungary,  serves  as  a  perpetual  caveat  regarding 
Soviet  objectives,  as  do,  more  recently,  their  actions  in  the  Congo  and 
Laos,  and  their  behavior  in  the  United  Nations.  Soviet  policy  since  the 
death  of  Stalin  has  been  designed  in  part  to  erode  this  distrust. 

(2)  The  idea  of  collective  defense  has  become  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  It  is  generally  accepted  that 
no  nation,  including  the  United  States,  can  provide  for  its  security  alone 
or  be  indifferent  to  aggression  against  others.  Since  present  Soviet  atti- 
tudes toward  war  are  credited  to  deterrence  resting  partly  on  joint  de- 
fense, especially  through  NATO,  continued  cooperation  for  defense  is 
looked  on  as  essential  to  perpetuate  the  stand-off. 

(3)  A  related  purpose  of  United  States  policy  since  the  war  has  been 
a  strong  Europe,  within  a  broader  Atlantic  framework.  The  lesson  of  two 
world  wars  has  been  well  learned.  Hence  the  consistent  support  for  the 
European  Community  as  an  essential  contribution  to  reconciling  France 
and  Germany  and  uniting  the  European  nations  for  constructive  common 
purposes.  Creation  of  OECD  (Organization  for  European  Cooperation 
and  Development),  as  a  successor  to  OEEC  (Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation),  with  the  United  States  as  a  full  member,  will 
mark  a  further  recognition  of  the  intimate  mutual  dependence  of  the 
Atlantic  nations. 

(4)  Concern  for  the  new  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  and  for  Latin 
America  has  gradually  but  steadily  developed  and  has  been  clarified  by 
public  reports  and  debates.  Our  interest  is  now  seen  mainly  in  terms  of 
the  independence  and  stability  of  these  less-developed  countries.  Where 
such  nations  desired  to  join  the  United  States  for  collective  defense,  the 
United  States  has  often  agreed  to  do  so,  and  has  provided  military 
assistance  for  local  forces  in  many  countries.  The  issue  of  ally  or  neutral, 
however,  has  been  downgraded.  Attention  is  now  focused  more  on  help- 
ing these  nations  achieve  political  and  economic  progress. 

(5)  The  role  and  potentialities  of  international  agencies  has  come  to 
be  better  understood.    While  not  a  substitute  for  national  policies  and 
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effort,  they  have  an  essential  role  in  identifying  common  purposes  and 
providing  instruments  for  cooperation  in  pursuing  them.  The  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  and  associated  agencies  perform  vital  func- 
tions in  helping  to  contain  or  moderate  conflict  (as  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Congo);  to  assist  in  development  (through  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  UN  Special  Fund,  and  UN  techni- 
cal assistance);  and  to  provide  a  forum  for  negotiation  and  discussion 
in  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly.  Regional  institutions 
also  have  an  important  part  in  gradually  fostering  and  expressing  a 
growing  sense  of  community  and  forging  bonds  of  common  purpose  and 
action. 

In  general,  the  Atlantic  nations  have  achieved  a  remarkable  degree 
of  consensus  on  goals  and  policies.  In  doing  so  they  have  transcended 
serious  obstacles  to  agreement  and  cooperation  inherent  in  their  differ- 
ing historic  positions  and  outlook  and  special  national  interests.  The 
Soviets,  by  threats  and  bluster,  by  "coexistence"  and  "reducing  tensions," 
have  sought  to  erode  their  cohesion  and  sow  discord.  Soviet  policy  has 
played  upon  the  persistent  hope  of  Western  people  for  genuine  peace, 
and  their  tendency  to  attribute  to  the  Communist  leaders  their  own  as- 
pirations. From  time  to  time  differences  have  occurred  among  the  allies 
regarding  negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union,  at  Summit  or  lower  levels, 
and  on  particular  issues  such  as  Berlin,  German  unity,  arms  control.  But 
such  disputes  have  not  been  allowed  to  disrupt  the  coalition.  Indeed, 
the  practice  of  concerting  effort  has  been  steadily  expanding  into  wider 
fields. 

If  the  above  analysis  of  the  environment  and  purposes  of  the  Soviet 
Bloc,  and  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies,  is  valid,  it  clarifies  the  nature 
of  "coexistence"  and  of  East-West  relations.  Guided  by  its  present  con- 
cepts, the  Soviet  Bloc  will  exploit  and  manipulate  the  forces  of  change  to 
expand  Communist  control,  even  if  it  forgoes  large-scale  violence.  The 
West  will  resist  and  seek  to  promote  the  world  it  envisages.  This  struggle 
will  go  on  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  unwilling  to  accept  a  world  of 
diversity  where  each  nation  is  free  to  develop  and  maintain  the  institu- 
tions and  social  structure  it  finds  most  suitable  and  congenial. 

What  does  this  conclusion  imply  regarding  negotiations  and  agree- 
ments on  outstanding  conflicts?  In  general,  neither  side  will  agree  to 
solutions  which  it  believes  will  improve  the  relative  strength  of  the  other 
or  its  prospects  of  success.  The  Soviets  will  not  assist  in  prolonging  the 
survival  of  the  "out-moded  capitalist"  system,  and  the  United  States  will 
reject  agreements  enhancing  Soviet  capacity  for  hostile  action. 

This  appraisal  does  not  mean  that  no  agreement  is  possible.  It  does 
define  the  perspective  and  the  criteria  which  will  be  applied  by  each  side 
in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  agree.  The  results  will  depend  on  the 
specific  issue  under  discussion.  In  the  case  of  arms  control,  it  will  de- 
pend especially  on  the  role  of  force  under  modern  conditions,  and  on 
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whether  the  two  sides  share  any  common  interests  in  this  regard  despite 
their  basic  hostihty. 


The  Role  of  Force  in  Foreign  Policy 

The  evolution  of  military  technology  has  brought  about  a  radical 
change  in  the  nature  of  force  and  its  relation  to  the  purposes  of  foreign 
policy.  In  a  sense,  the  evolving  weapons  systems  have  taken  on  a  life  of 
their  own.  Arms  and  the  arms  race  have  in  themselves  become  a  source  of 
danger  and  tensions. 

The  salient  facts  about  the  new  weapons  are  well-known.  With  nu- 
clear fission  and  fusion,  the  power  to  destroy  has  been  multiplied  a 
million  times,  compared  to  TNT.  A  single  hydrogen  weapon  can  release 
several  times  the  destructive  force  of  all  high  explosives  ever  used  in  the 
entire  history  of  mankind.  The  combined  nuclear  stockpiles  of  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  are  said  to  equal  some  sixty  billion  tons 
of  TNT — or  twenty  tons  for  every  inhabitant  of  the  globe.  And  the 
capacity  to  deliver  this  lethal  power  against  targets  has  developed  pari 
passu — first  by  long-range  jets  and  now  by  missiles  to  any  spot  in  the 
world. 

The  military  significance  of  this  situation  is  discussed  in  detail  else- 
where in  this  volume.  Here  our  aim  is  to  clarify  its  effects  on  the  role  of 
force  in  foreign  affairs  and  on  the  interests  of  the  key  powers,  especially 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union.  Specifically,  how  far  do  the  existing 
and  emerging  military  conditions  create  possible  parallel  or  common 
interests  in  the  control  of  armaments  and  of  their  use,  despite  basic  hos- 
tility of  purpose?  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  key  points  can  be  sum- 
marized under  a  few  propositions. 

ALL-OUT   NUCLEAR   VV^AR A   COMMON  DISASTER 

The  evolving  military  technology  has  made  every  nation  more  vulner- 
able than  ever  before.  Effective  defense  in  a  traditional  sense — the 
ability  to  keep  an  enemy  from  approaching  or  penetrating  or  inflicting 
harm — does  not  exist.  The  prospects  for  achieving  it  are  not  encouraging. 
A  nation  having  the  requisite  weapons  and  delivery  means  can  do  enor- 
mous damage  to  any  adversary  despite  his  best  efforts  at  defense.  By 
surprise,  an  attacker  today  might  seriously  curtail  the  striking  force  of  his 
victim,  but  he  could  hardly  count  on  avoiding  costly  retaliation  by  the 
remaining  forces.  And  as  retaliatory  forces  become  more  secure,  the 
mutual  damage  will  be  more  equalized.  Increasingly,  both  defender  and 
attacker  would  suffer  unprecedented  destruction  from  all-out  nuclear  war. 
Experts  may  dispute  whether  the  society  could  survive  the  resulting 
devastation.   Certainly  the  social  order  would  not  be  recognizable. 
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One  consequence  has  been  to  shift  primary  emphasis  to  deterrence. 
When  defence  is  so  limited,  the  best  hope  is  to  inhibit  attack  by  en- 
hancing the  fear  of  its  costs.  This  has  been  the  basis  of  the  United  States 
strategy  for  many  years.  And  the  Soviets  have  expHcitly  made  it  theirs, 
as  their  nuclear  capability  has  grown.  The  Party  statement  of  1960,  and 
Soviet  interpretations  of  it,  constantly  stress  the  nuclear  danger: 

Monstrous  means  of  mass  annihilation  and  destruction  have 
been  developed  which,  if  used  in  a  new  war,  can  cause  un- 
heard-of destruction  to  entire  countries  and  reduce  key  centers 
of  world  industry  and  culture  to  ruins.  Such  a  war  would 
bring  death  and  suffering  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  people, 
among  them  people  in  countries  not  involved  in  it.  Imperial- 
ism spells  grave  danger  to  the  whole  of  mankind. 

The  last  sentence  harks  back  to  the  Marxist  doctrine  that  the  "imperialist 
powers"  will  be  forced  to  all-out  war  by  the  contradictions  of  capitalism. 

Since  their  Twentieth  Party  Congress,  however,  the  Soviets  have 
modified  this  dogma  that  wars  are  inevitable  while  capitalism  exists, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Communist  states  are  now  strong  enough  to  deter 
"imperialist"  wars.  While  the  Chinese  seem  to  have  doubts  on  this 
point,  the  Party  statement  of  1960  embodied  the  Soviet  view.  It  asserts 
that  the  prevention  of  global  nuclear  war,  which  is  the  "most  burning 
and  vital  problem  for  mankind,"  can  be  achieved  if  the  Communists 
remain  strong  enough  to  deter  the  "imperialist"  states  from  initiating  it. 

The  time  is  near  when  each  side  will  have  great  and  relatively  secure 
nuclear  striking  forces  and  little  capacity  to  defend  its  cities  or  territory. 
Under  these  conditions  the  striking  force  has  little  value  for  either  side 
except  to  oflEset  or  cancel  that  of  the  other.  Neither  can  afford  to  use 
it  or  seriously  to  threaten  its  use  except  in  defense  of  the  most  vital  inter- 
ests. That  does  not  mean  that  it  serves  to  safeguard  only  the  territory  of 
the  possessor.  Other  areas  (like  Europe  in  the  case  of  the  United  States) 
are  so  vital  that  the  nuclear  umbrella  could  protect  against  their  conquest. 
But  the  all-out  strategic  force  loses  much  or  all  of  its  value  as  an  instru- 
ment of  policy  for  wider  purposes.  Consequently,  both  sides  could  have 
a  common  interest  in  trying  to  keep  the  burden  of  such  forces  to  a 
minimum,  and  to  reduce  the  risks  inherent  in  the  existence  of  these  forces. 


MUTUAL   DETERRENCE SERIOUS   RISKS  OF   INSTABILITY 

The  deterrent  system  has  its  own  special  risks.  Airplanes  on  bases 
and  "soft,"  fixed  missiles  are  both  vulnerable  to  surprise  attack.  This 
has  two  consequences  tending  to  undermine  stability.  A  potential  ag- 
gressor might  be  tempted  to  try  to  knock  out  the  retaliatory  means  of  his 
victim  in  the  hope  of  keeping  the  damage  to  himself  within  bearable 
limits.   For  the  same  reason  a  potential  victim  must  always  be  prepared 
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to  act  very  quickly  when  faced  with  an  apparent  threat  of  attack.  And 
if  a  country  thinks  that  it  is  about  to  be  attacked,  the  vulnerability  of 
its  own  forces  might  lead  it  to  attempt  a  pre-emptive  strike  in  order  to 
disarm  the  suspected  aggressor.  Inherently  such  a  system  entails  grave 
risks  of  accident,  miscalculation  or  misjudgment,  which  could  lead  to  war, 
desired  by  neither  side. 

This  situation  has  led  to  major  efforts  to  develop  less  vulnerable 
systems  of  delivery.  With  airplanes,  the  stress  was  on  developing  warning 
and  air  defense.  In  the  missile  era,  the  same  approach  to  defense  might 
be  supported  by  an  anti-missile  missile,  if  it  should  prove  feasible.  Mean- 
while, the  main  emphasis  has  shifted  to  the  "hardening,"  concealing,  or 
making  more  mobile  the  missiles  themselves.  A  "hardened"  missile  re- 
quires more  attacking  missiles  of  a  given  accuracy  to  be  sure  of  destroying 
it.  Mobility  or  concealment  makes  it  difficult,  even  impossible,  to  find 
the  target.  In  either  case  an  attacker  would  have  little  chance  of  knock- 
ing out  all  or  most  of  the  defender's  weapons  and  would  therefore  run 
serious  risks  of  retaliatory  damage  from  those  remaining.  Moreover, 
with  his  missiles  less  vulnerable  the  defender  would  not  have  to  react  so 
fast.  He  would  have  more  time  to  appraise  the  situation  to  make  sure 
that  he  was  in  fact  under  attack.  Mobile  and  scattered  missiles  on  both 
sides  may  affect  stability  in  two  ways:  being  less  vulnerable,  they  will 
tend  to  make  the  deterrent  more  stable;  but  added  problems  of  command 
and  control  may  make  it  harder  to  keep  a  central  hand  on  their  possible 
use  or  misuse. 

Even  if  the  stand-off  became  stable,  neither  side  can  assume  that  it 
will  remain  stable.  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  now 
engaged  in  a  frantic  effort  to  improve  weapons  and  to  develop  new  ones. 
The  arms  race  is  in  large  part  a  research  race.  Each  will  almost  surely 
continue  to  try  to  invent  other  weapons  to  give  it  an  advantage,  even  if 
it  has  no  aggressive  intent.  It  must  do  so  lest  a  breakthrough  by  its  op- 
ponent destroy  the  balance  and  tempt  it  to  try  to  use  its  advantage  for 
blackmail  or  attack.  Consequently,  even  if  stability  were  achieved,  re- 
search can  well  undermine  it. 

There  is  another  potential  source  of  instability.  In  time,  it  must  be 
expected,  the  number  of  nuclear  powers  will  increase.  Britain  has  nuclear 
weapons;  France  is  getting  them.  In  the  absence  of  restraints,  other  na- 
tions seem  likely  to  follow.  There  are  some  differences  as  to  the  effects 
of  such  an  increase.  Much  turns  on  the  powers  involved.  But  in  general 
it  seems  likely  that  the  increase  will  cause  more  instability. 

LIMITED    FORCE CLOUDED    BY    UNCERTAINTY 

The  effects  of  nuclear  balance  on  more  limited  use  of  force  are  harder 
to  analyze.  Some  argue  that  a  stand-off  on  all-out  war  may  open  the 
way  for  Communist  aggression  at  lower  levels.   Others  conclude  that  the 
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risks  of  local  war  mushrooming  into  larger  conflicts  will  dampen  this 
tendency.  The  situation  of  the  two  sides  is  not  exactly  parallel,  and 
even  the  Soviets  and  Chinese  appear  to  differ.  In  his  report  on  the 
Moscow  Conference  Qanuary  1961),  Khrushchev  dealt  at  length  with  this 
issue.  It  is  necessary,  he  said,  to  distinguish  between  "world  wars,  local 
wars,  liberation  wars,  and  popular  uprisings  ...  to  work  out  the  cor- 
rect tactics"  regarding  them. 

After  discussing  the  need  to  prevent  all-out  war,  he  turned  to  local 
war: 

A  word  or  two  about  local  wars.  A  lot  is  being  said  nowadays 
in  the  imperialist  camp  about  local  wars,  and  they  are  even 
making  small-caliber  atomic  weapons  for  use  in  such  wars; 
a  special  theory  of  local  wars  has  been  concocted.  Is  this  for- 
tuitous? Of  course  not.  Certain  imperialist  circles,  fearing 
that  world  war  might  end  in  the  complete  collapse  of  capital- 
ism, are  putting  their  money  on  unleashing  local  wars. 

There  have  been  local  wars  and  they  may  occur  again  in 
the  future,  but  opportunities  for  imperialists  to  unleash  these 
wars  too  are  becoming  fewer  and  fewer.  A  small  imperialist 
war,  regardless  of  which  imperialist  begins  it,  may  grow  into 
a  world  thermonuclear  rocket  war;  we  must  therefore  combat 
both  world  wars  and  local  wars. 

While  the  "stark  warning"  to  Britain  and  France  had  stopped  the  Suez 
local  war,  he  continued,  such  wars  may  not  be  excluded  in  the  future  and 
can  be  averted  only  if  all  peoples,  Communists  and  others,  unite  to 
prevent  such  "aggressive  wars." 

National  liberation  wars — such  as  those  in  Vietnam,  Algeria,  and 
Cuba — are  entirely  different.  These  are  uprisings  against  colonial  or 
imperialist  oppressors. 

Can  such  wars  flare  up  in  the  future?  They  can.  Can  there  be 
such  uprisings?  There  can.  But  these  are  wars  which  are 
national  uprisings.  In  other  words,  can  conditions  be  created 
where  a  people  will  lose  their  patience  and  rise  in  arms? 
They  can.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Marxists  toward  such 
uprisings?  A  most  positive  one.  These  uprisings  must  not 
be  identified  with  wars  among  states,  with  local  wars,  since 
in  these  uprisings  the  people  are  fighting  for  implementation 
of  their  right  for  self-determination,  for  independent  social 
and  national  development.  These  are  uprisings  against  rotten 
reactionary  regimes,  against  the  colonizers.  The  Communists 
fully  support  such  just  wars,  and  march  in  the  front  rank  with 
the  peoples  waging  liberation  struggles. 

Soviet  actions  in  Laos  and  in  the  Congo  carry  out  this  policy  of  foster- 
ing Communist  take-over  by  material  and  other  support  for  local  Party 
cadres. 
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The  Soviet  challenge  may  take  other  forms,  as  in  West  Berlin,  where, 
Khrushchev  said,  the  positions  of  the  three  Western  powers  "have  turned 
out  to  be  particularly  vulnerable.  There,  it  is  essential  to  continue,  step 
by  step  ...  to  compel  them  to  take  the  actual  position  into  account. 
If  they  are  stubborn,  we  will  adopt  decisive  measures."  By  concluding 
a  peace  treaty  with  the  GDR,  we  will  "do  away  with  the  occupational 
regime  in  West  Berlin,  and,  thus,  eradicate  this  splinter  from  the  heart  of 
Europe." 

In  regard  to  limited  force,  the  United  States  and  its  allies  face  some 
difficult  problems.  Even  if  the  Soviets  may  have  concluded  that  direct 
limited  aggression  entails  undue  risks  of  mushrooming,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  Chinese  share  this  view.  In  the  Taiwan  Straits  or  South- 
east Asia,  they  may  at  some  point  threaten  or  undertake  aggressive  local 
action.  Moreover,  Soviet  actions  in  some  vulnerable  situations,  like 
Berlin,  may  pose  the  necessity  of  Western  resort  to  limited  force  to  pro- 
tect vital  interests.  And  so-called  popular  uprisings  against  non-Com- 
munist independent  governments  can  well  be  forms  of  indirect  Commu- 
nist aggression  which  might  require  intervention  to  prevent  minority 
take-over. 

The  political  context  will  severely  circumscribe  the  use  of  force  in  the 
future.  It  is  likely  to  be  feasible,  whatever  the  justification,  only  if  it  is 
applied  quickly,  neatly  and  decisively.  Any  protraction  of  conflict  pro- 
duces disaffection  at  home  and  intense  pressures  from  other  countries.  In 
effect,  the  world  now  places  a  premium  on  the  fait  accompli.  If  a  take-over 
can  be  carried  out  before  others  can  act,  it  is  not  very  likely  to  be  undone: 
to  undo  it  would  entail  intervention,  and  endanger  peace  while  the  whole 
world  watched.  These  restraints  operate  far  more  effectively  on  the 
democratic  nations  than  on  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  where  actions  can  be 
quicker  and  are  less  affected  by  outside  or  domestic  opinion. 

EXTENT    OF   COMMON    INTERESTS 

As  the  foregoing  discussion  indicates,  there  are  potential  areas  of  com- 
mon or  parallel  interests  in  the  military  field  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

(1)  Those  interests  are  most  apparent  in  regard  to  the  most  extreme 
forms  of  military  force.  Both  sides  might  readily  recognize  a  mutuality  of 
interest  in  measures  which  reduced  the  danger  of  war  by  accident  or 
miscalculation,  or  the  extent  of  damage  if  such  war  occurred. 

(2)  How  far  they  could  go  in  finding  common  ground  regarding  the 
control  of  the  less  extreme  kinds  of  force  is  much  harder  to  appraise, 
given  the  persistent  and  pervasive  conflict  in  basic  purposes.  They 
appear  at  least  to  have  a  common  interest  in  not  having  local  war 
mushroom  into  all-out  conflict,  and  possibly  in  reducing  the  burden  of 
"limited"  forces. 
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(3)  Joint  measures  to  control  the  arms  race  itself  would  require  both 
sides  to  conclude  that  all-out  force  cannot  be  developed  into  a  profitable 
political  instrument.  Conceivably,  either  side  might  hope  to  achieve  a 
technical  breakthrough  which  would  destroy  the  "stalemate,"  and  might 
prefer  to  follow  that  route  so  that  force  or  threats  could  be  used  as  an 
instrument  for  coercion  or  blackmail.  That  course,  however,  entails  the 
risks  and  the  costs  of  an  unrestricted  arms  race.  Given  its  dangers,  both 
sides  might  conclude  that  they  would  be  better  off  by  seeking  to  stabilize 
the  deterrent  system  and  to  reduce  its  burdens. 

In  assessing  their  interests  in  arms  control,  both  sides  must  weigh  costs 
and  benefits  in  political  as  well  as  military  terms.  In  particular,  the 
Soviets  would  have  to  conclude  that  the  existing  and  emerging  situation 
entails  risks  which  materially  outweigh  the  benefits  which  accrue  from  its 
unrestricted  exploitation.  And  those  advantages  are  not  insubstantial. 
Now  Khrushchev  is  able  to  frighten  exposed  allies  of  the  United  States 
and  hesitant  neutrals  by  the  ancient  device  of  sword  rattling,  in  the  form 
of  missiles.  These  benefits,  as  well  as  others  within  the  bloc,  accrue  to 
the  Soviets  by  the  very  existence  of  these  weapons,  not  from  their  use. 
Whether  they  will  be  prepared  to  pay  for  arms  control  the  price  of  for- 
going these  advantages  as  well  as  accepting  the  burdens  involved  in  arms 
control  is  far  from  clear. 

The  West,  having  no  aggressive  designs,  needs  weapons  only  for  de- 
fensive purposes.  Its  arms,  in  large  part,  are  a  necessary  response  to  those 
of  the  Communists.  In  general,  the  West  should  be  able  to  agree  to  any 
arms  controls  which  do  not  weaken  its  capacity  to  defend  itself  and  the 
non-Communist  world.  If  the  Communists  should  ever  be  prepared  to 
give  up  the  arms  which  threaten  force,  the  West,  for  its  part,  could 
afford  to  do  likewise;  legitimate  regimes  endangered  by  Communist- 
managed  subversion  could  require  support  but  only  by  limited  or  special 
forms  of  force.  For  the  continuing  struggle  with  communism  by  political 
and  economic  means,  major  arms  have  little  relevance. 


Arms  Control  Between  Hostile  Nations 

The  existence  of  common  interests  in  arms  control  does  not  assure  that 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union  will  be  able  to  cooperate  in  pursuing 
them.  Practical  ways  for  working  together  will  not  be  easy  to  devise. 
Any  system  of  arms  control  for  the  foreseeable  future  will  have  to  operate 
within  the  general  framework  of  their  antagonism  in  basic  purposes. 
Their  political  hostility,  while  not  excluding  common  interests,  does 
seriously  restrict  the  kinds  of  measures  on  which  the  two  sides  can  agree 
to  cooperate. 

The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  Neither  side  will  be  willing  to  rely 
on  the  good  faith  of  the  other.    Hard  experience  has  taught  the  West 
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that  the  Communists  consider  any  means  justified  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
goals.  Treaties  will  not  bind  them  unless  their  interests  so  dictate.  Hence 
the  non-Communist  states  will  not  depend  on  promises  alone.  The  Com- 
munists also  distrust  the  non-Communist  world,  and  assert  that  "the  im- 
perialists" would  destroy  them,  if  they  were  able.  Mutual  distrust  is  the 
concomitant  of  deep-seated  antagonism. 

This  condition  imposes  severe  limits  on  what  measures  can  be  under- 
taken and  how  they  can  be  applied.  To  be  adopted,  and  to  remain  ef- 
fective, an  arms  control  system  will  have  to  satisfy  each  party  at  each 
stage  that,  on  balance,  compliance  with  its  provisions  serves  its  interests 
better  than  evasion  or  disruption  of  the  system.  More  specifically,  each 
must  conclude:  (1)  that  its  security  and  other  interests  will  be  advanced 
if  all  carry  out  the  measures  as  planned;  (2)  that  the  risks  and  costs  of 
violations  outweigh  their  potential  advantages;  and  (3)  that  possible 
violations  by  others  will  not  unduly  jeopardize  its  security.  Other  chap- 
ters in  this  volume  consider  the  kinds  of  measures  which  would  im- 
prove the  situation  if  put  into  effect,  and  the  problems  of  inspection. 
The  focus  here  is  on  how  the  existing  hostility  and  distrust  circumscribe 
the  character  and  scope  of  any  arms  control  system. 

LIMITS    ON    ENFORCEMENT 

Hostility  and  distrust  create  roadblocks  to  schemes  for  total  disarma- 
ment. A  disarmed  world,  governed  by  law,  would  require  some  inter- 
national agency  with  authority  to  settle  disputes,  to  enforce  compliance 
with  its  decrees  and  to  ensure  against  the  use  of  force  to  violate  them. 
To  be  effective  this  agency  would  have  to  be  stronger  than  any  of  the 
nation-states  within  the  system,  or  any  likely  combination  of  them.  Only 
in  this  way  could  it  protect  the  states  which  had  disarmed  from 
violations  by  others.  Its  power  would  have  to  be  great  enough  to  coerce 
any  violator  disregarding  its  obligations  or  seeking  to  impose  its  own 
will  on  either  states. 

Obviously  no  such  institution  now  exists.  Nor  could  it  be  created  under 
existing  political  conditions.  Neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  United 
States  would  be  prepared  to  confer  on  such  an  agency  power  to  coerce 
tliem  to  conform  to  its  decrees.  Each  of  them  would  naturally  fear  that 
the  other  might  dominate  the  enforcing  agency  and  use  it  for  its  own 
purposes.  Such  an  institution  would  be  feasible  only  in  a  world  in- 
habited by  states  essentially  satisfied  with  the  existing  order.  Even  then 
they  would  have  to  be  convinced  that  the  international  agency  would 
confine  itself  to  carrying  out  the  common  purposes  and  would  not  be 
utilized  to  modify  the  international  order  in  ways  which  they  would 
find  unacceptable  or  threatening.  There  seems  little  prospect  of  achiev- 
ing this  basic  condition  within  the  foreseeable  future.  Even  if  Soviet 
fcr\or  should  decline  in  the  coming  years,  that  does  not  seem  likely  in 
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the  case  of  China.  Moreover,  the  many  new  states  show  no  signs  of 
accepting  that  kind  of  stability.  Doubtless  a  world  of  turmoil  and 
danger  is  most  in  need  of  some  method  of  maintaining  law  and  order. 
But  such  a  world  is  least  well  suited,  or  least  able,  to  create  effective 
institutions  for  its  maintenance.  Whatever  its  merits  for  the  long  run, 
this  is  not  a  feasible  solution  for  our  present  or  emerging  predicament. 


DEPENDENCE    ON    SELF-HELP 

If  that  is  true,  then  the  parties  to  any  arms  control  will  have  to  de- 
pend ultimately  on  self-help — on  their  own  strength  and  that  of  their 
allies — to  protect  themselves  against  any  potential  violator. 

Complying  parties  could  well  muster  sanctions  adequate  to  deter  po- 
tential violators,  or  to  induce  compliance.  Initially  they  might  impose 
pressures  by  suspending  their  own  observance  of  restrictions  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  provisions  violated.  The  threat  of  ultimate  break- 
down of  the  agreement  would  face  the  violator  with  a  difficult  choice. 
Moreover,  an  attempted  evasion  could  have  the  effect  of  creating  a 
stronger  coalition  against  the  violator  than  existed  beforehand.  It  could 
provoke  crash  programs  for  rearming,  such  as  were  prompted  by  Korea. 
The  conviction  that  the  violator  planned  large-scale  aggression  against 
them  might  lead  other  parties  to  take  preventive  action.  All  of  these 
risks  would  presumably  operate  to  restrain  a  violator  from  major  evasions 
unless  he  expected  to  gain  overwhelming  superiority  which  could  be 
utilized  for  some  political  advantage. 

The  two  sides  would  not,  however,  be  entirely  on  a  par  regarding 
sanctions.  Democratic  governments  might  face  special  problems  in  taking 
effective  action,  particularly  where  evidence  of  a  violation  was  complex, 
ambiguous  or  based  on  clandestine  sources.  In  such  a  case,  the  democra- 
cies might  find  it  hard  to  dramatize  the  violation  to  public  opinion  so  as 
to  get  adequate  support  for  proper  counter-measures.  Governments 
which  had  achieved  narrow  electoral  victories  or  had  defended  the  arms 
control  agreement  as  safe  and  workable  might  be  unwilling  to  undertake 
this  task.3 


BALANCED    IMPACT 

Given  hostility  and  dependence  on  self-help,  no  state  will  accept  or 
carry  out  any  measures  for  arms  control  which  it  believes  will  materially 
affect  its  relative  ability  to  protect  itself.  Any  reductions  or  restrictions 
will  have  to  be  so  phased  as  not  to  impair  the  ability  of  each  party  to 
protect  its  interests  by  self-help  should  an  evasion  occur  at  any  stage.   In 

^For  discussion,  see  Fred  C.  Ikle,  "After  Detection — What?"  Foreign  Affairs, 
Vol.  39,  pp.  208-20  (January.  1961). 
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short,  an  arms  control  system  must  be  designed  not  to  upset  the  strategic 
balance  between  the  parties  while  it  is  being  put  into  effect  or  when  it 
becomes  fully  effective. 

This  necessity  for  balance  imposes  serious  obstacles  in  negotiating  any 
arms  control  measures.  It  is  not  easy  at  best  to  appraise  how  specific 
restrictions  or  other  changes  will  affect  the  absolute  and  relative  capabil- 
ity of  the  various  participants.  The  military  forces  of  any  nation  combine 
weapons  and  forces  in  various  ways  to  produce  a  total  capability.  Con- 
sequently, any  partial  restraint  on  some  type  of  weapon  or  force  is  likely 
to  have  a  different  impact  on  one  nation  than  on  another.  The  equating 
of  this  impact  is  not  the  same  as  equating  numbers  of  weapons.  Absence 
of  experience  with  new  weapons  has  greatly  enhanced  the  difficulty  and 
complexity  of  making  such  judgments.  The  effect  of  nuclear  weapons, 
missiles,  and  other  new  weapons  on  capabilities  for  defense  and  offense  is 
at  best  uncertain.  In  addition,  weapons  technology  is  changing  so  fast 
that  the  impact  of  future  developments  is  even  harder  to  assess. 

The  elements  of  uncertainty  and  of  rapid  change  make  it  much  harder 
to  equate  the  various  types  of  weapons  or  to  judge  how  any  specific  limi- 
tation would  affect  the  several  sides.  Military  experts  on  opposing  sides 
tend  always  to  be  cautious.  They  are  likely  to  overestimate  how  much  any 
proposed  limitation  will  injure  the  capability  of  their  state;  they  are 
likely  to  appraise  its  effect  on  the  potential  enemy  in  much  lower  terms. 

If  agreement  is  reached,  the  progress  of  technology  may  change  the 
actual  impact  of  the  arrangement  from  what  was  anticipated  and  alter 
the  costs  and  gains  to  each  side.  Restraints  imposed  in  one  field  or  on 
one  type  of  weapon  will  probably  induce  the  various  parties  to  focus 
research  on  fields  not  so  restricted  and  to  develop  weapons  and  strategies 
which  take  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  new  conditions.  Even  if  the 
political  leaders  are  really  committed  to  stabilizing  the  military  balance, 
their  military  experts  are  virtually  compelled  to  seek  ways  of  upsetting  it. 
They  must  assume  that  the  research  staffs  of  other  parties  will  be  en- 
gaged in  similar  efforts.  To  maintain  the  balance  they  must  keep  pace 
with  the  improvements  or  innovations  which  may  be  discovered  and  ap- 
plied by  other  participants.  This  factor  introduces  a  built-in  element  of 
instability  or  disruption  into  the  system.  Certainly  one  aim  of  any  arms 
control  measures  should  be  to  try  to  mitigate  this  "race." 

ROLE   OF    INSPECTION 

The  fact  of  hostility,  then,  creates  the  necessity  for  balance  in  arms 
control  and  enhances  the  difficulty  in  attaining  it.  Likewise,  this  distrust 
produces  both  the  need  for  inspection  and  obstacles  to  its  operation. 

The  essential  function  of  inspection  is  to  reinforce  the  self-interest  of  the 
parties  in  the  continued  operation  of  the  arms  control  system.  It  does 
this  in  two  ways.   On  the  one  hand,  it  aims  to  make  evasion  unattractive 
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by  confronting  the  potential  violator  with  risks  of  detection  and  the 
dangers  of  counter-measures  and  other  sanctions  which  will  outweigh 
the  value  of  a  violation  for  him.  Conversely,  inspection  can  enhance  the 
confidence  of  each  complying  member  in  the  arms  control  system  so  as  to 
make  him  desire  not  to  jeopardize  its  continuance.  Thus  the  inspection 
system  can  make  it  more  attractive  to  the  parties  in  terms  of  their  own 
self-interests  to  maintain  the  system  and  its  safeguards  rather  than  break 
it  up  by  resorting  to  evasion  or  violence. 

The  inspection  system  cannot,  however,  guarantee  against  evasion. 
It  will  never  be  foolproof.  No  system  could  be  devised  which  would 
create  absolute  certainty  that  every  violation  or  evasion  could  be  detected 
at  once.  Indeed  any  attempt  at  that  level  of  certainty  would  almost 
surely  require  a  degree  of  inspection  which  would  be  wholly  unacceptable 
to  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States. 

But  the  proper  test  of  an  inspection  system  is  not  absolute  certainty 
of  detection.  The  potential  evader  will  appraise  how  much  he  will  gain 
from  his  violation  against  the  risks  and  costs  of  being  caught.  He  will 
hardly  assume  those  risks  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  violating  the  agree- 
ment. To  be  deterred,  he  need  not  think  he  is  certain  to  be  caught. 
It  is  enough  if  he  is  convinced  that  the  dangers  of  discovery  are  too 
high  to  make  the  effort  at  evasion  worthwhile. 

In  his  appraisal  of  a  possible  violation,  one  crucial  question  is  whether 
it  would  offer  him  a  real  superiority  if  he  succeeds.  What  are  the  risks 
of  being  detected  before  his  violation  would  be  significant  in  changing 
the  strategic  balance?  The  chances  of  his  being  caught  would  be  sub- 
stantially greater,  for  example,  if  evasion  must  take  place  over  a  long 
period  or  on  a  very  wide  scale  before  it  will  materially  improve  his 
relative  position.  Naturally  that  will  turn  partly  on  how  far  the  other 
members  have  reduced  their  capability:  if  reductions  have  been  carried 
very  far,  then  even  moderate  evasions  will  have  much  more  value  for  the 
violator. 

The  hostility  and  distrust  which  make  inspection  essential  also  make 
it  more  difficult  to  develop  and  apply.  The  costs  and  value  of  inspection 
differ  for  the  two  sides.  The  open  society  of  the  United  States  offers 
the  Soviet  Union  a  vast  amount  of  data  on  the  military  programs  of  the 
United  States  through  overt  means.  United  States  press  reports,  hearings 
of  Congress,  and  other  published  material  make  the  Soviet  Union  much 
less  dependent  on  inspection.  Furthermore  our  kind  of  government 
would  find  it  far  harder,  if  not  impossible,  to  undertake  secret  evasions 
even  if  it  wished  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  lacks 
similar  information  regarding  the  Soviet  military  programs  and  capa- 
bility, and  would  have  to  rely  more  on  inspection — which  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
would  be  difficult. 

For  similar  reasons  the  Soviets  are  likely  to  feel  that  the  burden  of 
inspection  bears  unfairly  on  them.    They  consider  their  military  secrecy 
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an  important  asset,  and  will  view  its  loss  as  a  major  sacrifice.  In  their 
evaluation,  inspection  of  United  States  capability  is  not  likely  to  seem  an 
equal  sacrifice  on  our  part.  Thus  in  appraising  the  value  and  the  costs 
of  an  inspection  system,  the  criteria  of  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
are  likely  to  diverge  substantially.  In  Soviet  eyes  reciprocity  will  favor  us. 
They  are  likely  to  feel  that  the  United  States  should  give  up  some  further 
military  advantage  in  return  for  ending  their  military  secrecy  through 
inspection. 

VIOLATIONS    AND    SANCTIONS 

Any  effort  to  cooperate  on  arms  control  within  a  context  of  hostility 
also  poses  certain  special  problems  which  are  difficult  to  handle  by  ex- 
plicit terms  in  formal  agreements.    For  example: 

(1)  Procedure  for  Establishing  Violations — A  tribunal  to  decide  on 
violations  may  be  desirable,  but  may  not  be  an  adequate  solution.  The 
evidence  may  not  establish  the  evasion,  but  still  leave  other  parties  un- 
easy, especially  where  distrust  is  so  profound. 

(2)  Sanctions  for  Violation — To  prescribe  the  sanctions  for  possible 
violations  is  not  feasible.  Since  the  purpose  would  be  to  redress  any 
resulting  imbalance  and  to  coerce  compliance,  effective  remedies  will 
depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  violator  and  of  the  complying  parties. 
Moreover,  since  self-help  will  be  the  principal  sanction,  the  attitude  of 
the  parties  themselves  will  be  crucial.  In  theory,  a  tribunal  could  be 
given  discretion  to  fix  appropriate  sanctions,  but  the  parties  will  hardly 
agree  to  this  in  practice  where  their  security  may  be  at  stake. 

(3)  Adjustment  to  Change — As  has  been  said,  changing  technology 
or  other  factors  may  skew  the  impact  of  the  controls  from  what  was 
foreseen.  Some  means  for  adjusting  the  terms  to  fit  the  new  conditions 
is  essential  to  keep  the  system  viable.  Again,  it  is  hard  to  envisage  any 
formal  procedure  for  this  purpose  which  would  be  workable. 

These  and  similar  factors  suggest  that  an  open-ended  scheme  may  be 
the  most  practical  approach.  The  right  to  withdraw  without  cause, 
perhaps  after  a  modest  notice,  would  offer  one  means  for  coping  with 
many  of  these  complex  issues.  Such  an  approach  would  avoid  a  hopeless 
effort  to  predict  conditions  and  relations  which  can  not  be  anticipated. 
It  would  stress  the  basic  facts  that  the  viability  of  any  system  rests  on 
its  constant  appeal  to  the  self-interest  of  the  parties,  and  its  sanctions 
on  their  capacity  for  self-help.  The  threat  to  withdraw  could  be  used 
as  an  effective  lever  to  require  revision  of  the  control  terms  to  adapt 
to  new  conditions. 

The  early  stages  of  arms  control  seem  likely  to  impose  the  greatest 
strains  on  the  system.  Suspicion  among  the  parties  will  be  high.  The 
inspectorate,  newly  organized,  will  need  time  to  learn  its  tasks  and  to 
gain  experience  as  well  as  the  confidence  of  the  parties.    The  novelty 
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of  inspection  will  create  frictions;  uncertainty  as  to  its  reliability  will 
create  doubts.  Moreover,  when  the  limitations  are  modest,  inspection 
is  likely  to  seem  to  interfere  unduly  in  the  life  and  affairs  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  hope  would  be  that  the  desire  of  the  parties  to  make  the 
agreement  work  will  help  it  survive. 


Arms  Control  and  Other  United  States  Objectives 

The  pursuit  of  arms  control,  and  its  operation  if  attained,  would 
clearly  affect  the  conduct  of  other  aspects  of  United  States  foreign  policy 
in  various  ways — some  negative,  some  positive.  Arms  control  would  not, 
of  course,  impinge  on  all  aspects  of  policy  to  the  same  degree.  Inevitably 
its  impact  would  be  greatest  on  policies  which  concern  directly  the  con- 
test with  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  This  defensive  task,  while  crucial,  is  only 
half  the  job  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  Their  affirmative  role  in 
constructing  and  molding  an  emerging  order  is  as  important.  Arms 
control  may  well  have  important  consequences  for  that  affirmative  role 
as  well.  But  those  consequences  are  indirect  and  difficult  to  trace  with 
confidence.  Hence,  what  follows  is  not  a  balanced  treatment  of  the  im- 
pact of  arms  control  on  the  full  spectrum  of  United  States  purposes,  but 
only  its  more  important  interactions  with  the  East-West  conflict. 

RELAXING    OF    EFFORT 

An  arms  control  agreement  under  current  conditions  would  be  nego- 
tiated and  carried  out  within  the  context  of  continuing  conflict  and 
struggle.  The  cold  war  would  continue,  as  Khrushchev  says,  by  all  means 
except  the  use  of  major  war — political,  economic,  psychological  and 
ideological.  Even  if  arms  control  served  to  reinforce  the  restraint  on 
war,  the  United  States  and  its  allies  would  still  face  the  urgent  necessity 
of  carrying  on  the  struggle  against  Communist  encroachment  by  all  other 
means. 

Indeed,  the  reliability  of  any  arms  control  system  itself  would  depend 
on  maintaining  the  deterrent  within  the  limits  of  the  agreement.  Thus 
it  will  require  continuing  cooperation  of  allies  for  their  military  security 
and  defense.  The  arms  control  agreement  will  not  be  a  substitute  for 
adequate  military  forces.  It  will  depend  on  the  maintenance  of  a  proper 
balance  of  military  capability  on  both  sides.  Collective  defense  would 
still  be  required  in  order  to  maintain  the  deterrent  against  violation 
of  the  agreement,  and  against  the  use  of  force,  even  if  the  arms  control 
system  made  this  defense  feasible  at  lower  levels. 

For  democratic  societies  this  situation  would  pose  serious  dilemmas. 
Many  people  would  be  inclined  to  hail  the  arms  control  agreement  as 
a  sign  that  the  cold  war  had  ended  and  that  "live  and  let  live"  had  be- 
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come  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  This  attitude,  if  it  became  wide- 
spread, could  lead  to  reducing  the  effort  by  the  Western  countries  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  It  could  create  pressures  to  reduce  military 
spending  below  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  agreement. 

The  fact  that  arms  control  entails  cooperation  with  the  potential 
enemy  could  create  obstacles  to  the  continued  vitality  of  the  alliances. 
It  could  easily  mislead  public  opinion  in  the  democracies  into  thinking 
that  alliances  were  no  longer  required  or  that  military  efforts  could 
be  relaxed.  If  this  did  occur,  it  might  breed  difficulties  and  frictions 
and  impair  or  undermine  the  alliances. 

If,  by  the  pressures  resulting  from  arms  control,  the  United  States 
or  its  allies  should  be  led  to  reduce  their  military  effort  unduly,  the 
result  could  be  catastrophic.  The  imbalance  could  produce  a  situation 
which  might  tempt  the  Soviets  again  to  resort  to  the  use  of  force  and 
to  threats  to  coerce  their  opponents  or  to  divide  them  by  friction  and 
doubts. 

Moreover,  the  conduct  of  the  struggle  by  non-military  means  will 
continue  to  demand  very  substantial  resources.  If  the  making  of  an  arms 
control  agreement  should  be  interpreted  by  public  opinion  as  justifying 
relaxation,  then  the  United  States  and  its  allies  would  be  unable  to 
carry  on  the  types  of  economic  and  political  policy  necessary  to  combat 
the  expansionism  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  the  responsibility  of  Western  leaders  to  clarify 
the  real  nature  of  the  situation  and  its  implications.  And  no  doubt  it 
could  be  done.  But  it  would  be  unwise  not  to  recognize  the  danger  and 
the  necessity  to  combat  it  courageously  in  the  face  of  charges  (at  home 
and  abroad)  of  "reviving"  the  cold  war. 

ALLIED    DIFFERENCES    ABOUT  SPECIFIC    CONTROLS 

Some  types  of  arms  control  might  create  frictions  within  the  Western 
alliances  or  impair  their  political  or  moral  basis. 

For  example,  measures  for  preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
or  the  capacity  to  produce  them  could  be  viewed  by  allies  as  cooperation 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  to  restrain  their  freedom 
of  action. 

Again,  some  forms  of  disengagement  or  plans  for  disarmed  zones  im- 
ply a  willingness  to  put  certain  members  of  the  alliance  (e.g.,  Germany) 
into  a  special  category.  Even  entertaining  such  proposals  can  have  serious 
divisive  effects  on  the  alliance  even  though  no  agreement  occurs  or  is 
even  thought  possible. 

Similar  problems  will  arise  regarding  China.  Hardly  any  arms  control 
system  could  long  endure  if  China  were  not  covered  both  by  the  restric- 
tions and  inspection.  Otherwise  the  field  for  secret  evasions  woidd  be 
wide  open.  Yet  inclusion  of  China  will  inevitably  require  revision  in  cur- 
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rent  policies  of  the  United  States  and  of  certain  of  its  allies.  There  is  no 
need  here  to  elaborate  on  the  difficulties  involved  or  their  possible  re- 
percussions. 

Faced  with  these  or  other  arms  control  measures,  some  allies  are  likely 
to  feel  that  the  United  States  had  disregarded  their  interests  or  ceased 
to  be  fully  dependable.  Such  attitudes  would  foster  concern  lest  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  might  at  some  stage  reach  agreements 
which  sacrificed  wider  interests  of  our  allies.  If  these  views  spread,  they 
might  encourage  some  governments  to  pursue  a  more  independent  course 
or  even  to  seek  directly  to  reach  accommodation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China 
would  exploit  these  various  possibilities  for  tension  and  division  to  the 
fullest  extent.  It  must  be  stressed  again  that  the  existence  of  an  agree- 
ment would  not  mean  the  end  of  efforts  to  expand  the  area  of  Commu- 
nist control  or  to  divide  and  weaken  their  opponents. 

POLITICAL    INTEREST    IN    ARMS    CONTROL 

On  the  other  hand,  failure  to  pursue  arms  control  and  to  make  seri- 
ous efforts  to  achieve  it  could  have  damaging  effects,  especially  in  rela- 
tions with  allies  and  with  the  less-developed  countries.  In  allied  coun- 
tries, and  in  the  United  States  as  well,  people  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war.  The  governments  in  these  countries 
must  convince  their  citizens  that  they  are  doing  everything  feasible  to 
avoid  unnecessary  risks  of  annihilation.  If  they  fail,  they  are  not  likely 
to  marshal  support  for  other  essential  measures,  including  military  forces. 
The  neutrals,  who  are  relatively  weak,  back  strenuous  efforts  to  bring 
about  reductions  in  military  strength  and  especially  to  bring  nuclear 
weapons  under  control.  They  are  bound  to  continue  to  feel  exposed 
and  endangered  by  the  possibility  of  rash  action  by  the  powers  which 
have  such  weapons. 

Hence,  aside  from  its  direct  interest  in  arms  control,  the  United 
States  must  convince  both  allies  and  neutrals  of  the  seriousness  of  that 
interest  and  of  its  pursuit  of  feasible  measures  for  achieving  it.  Other- 
wise it  will  impair  its  influence  and  capability  for  many  other  kinds  of 
action  and  cooperation  essential  to  its  foreign  policy. 

"opening    up"  the    COMMUNIST    BLOC 

One  of  the  hopes  of  Western  policy  has  been  that  the  passage  of  time 
would  "mellow"  the  Soviet  rulers  and  weaken  their  ideological  fervor 
for  expanding  Communist  control.  Doubtless  many  have  been  unduly 
optimistic  about  how  rapidly  this  evolution  would  take  place,  and  too 
ready  to  find  signs  of  its  occurrence.  Social  change  and  education  may 
well  work  their  way  in  the  longer  run.   But  the  reforms  since  the  death 
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of  Stalin  have,  if  anything,  strengthened  the  position  of  the  Party  within 
the  Soviet  Union.  Their  internal  success  has  provided  them  with  far 
greater  resources  and  influence  for  external  activities.  And  so  far  noth- 
ing has  dimmed  their  interest  in  Communist  expansion.  Indeed  recent 
years  have  seen  a  marked  increase  in  the  scope,  intensity  and  variety  of 
Soviet  efforts  to  shape  the  outside  world.  In  the  meantime,  China  has 
begun  to  play  a  much  greater  role  in  this  sphere,  and  its  leaders  display 
even  more  doctrinaire  commitments  to  the  spread  of  communism. 

Erosion  of  that  fervor  must  remain  an  ultimate  aim  or  aspiration 
of  Western  policy.  But  how  to  pursue  it?  All  the  measures  intended  to 
frustrate  expansion  may  contribute  indirectly  to  that  objective.  Yet  the 
West  can  do  relatively  little  to  advance  it  more  directly. 

Among  the  feasible  actions  are  those  designed  to  expose  Soviet  society, 
its  leaders,  and  intellectuals,  to  the  outside  world — to  open  up  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  expectation  is  that  such  exposure  may  show  the  unreality 
or  invalidity  of  some  of  the  premises  of  expansionism  and  weaken  its 
hold.  Arms  control  may  contribute  modestly  to  this  endeavor.  Its  adop- 
tion would  undermine  to  some  degree  the  picture  of  the  "imperialists" 
eager  to  wage  aggressive  war,  which  is  a  constant  theme  of  Soviet  propa- 
ganda. Moreover,  the  inspection  system  could  expand  slightly  the  regu- 
lar contacts  of  Russians  with  outsiders  and  penetrate  somewhat  the 
curtain  of  secrecy.  How  much  impact  it  would  have,  and  how  rapidly  is 
extremely  difficult  to  foresee,  especially  if  the  Soviet  rulers  undertake 
to  minimize  it. 

BUILDING    FOR    INTERNATIONAL    ORDER 

The  creation  of  a  viable  international  order  will  require  stronger 
and  more  effective  instruments  for  common  action.  The  new  birth  of 
nationalism  may  obscure  the  growing  interdependence  but  cannot  affect 
its  reality. 

One  aim  of  United  States  and  Western  policy  must  be  to  foster  the 
development  of  and  strengthen  suitable  agencies  to  respond  to  this 
need.  Under  "cold  war"  conditions,  steps  within  the  non-Communist 
world  promise  to  be  most  fruitful.  Arms  control,  however,  is  one  area 
where  joint  action  with  the  Communists  may  be  feasible  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  interests  even  while  the  underlying  hostility  persists.  Such  limited 
measures  could  at  least  lay  a  foundation  for  more  extensive  cooperation 
if  and  when  that  hostility  should  moderate.  Even  modest  initial  agen- 
cies could  provide  valuable  experience  with  problems  and  techniques 
of  international  regulation  which  might  have  more  general  use  should 
the  political  climate  change  radically.  In  addition,  the  operation  of 
agencies  for  international  cooperation,  if  successful,  might  in  the  long 
run  contribute  to  altering  the  political  climate.  This  would  not  require 
the  ending  of  conflicts  of  interest  or  disputes.    It  would  mean  rather 
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that  all  states  were  prepared  to  accept  the  general  structure  of  world 
order  and  to  settle  disputes  and  conflicts  within  that  framework. 


Conclusion 

This  article  has  explored  the  relation  between  political  tension  and 
hostility  and  cooperation  for  arms  control  under  current  conditions. 
Its  conclusion  is  that  the  underlying  hostility  does  not  exclude  measures 
for  arms  control  which  would  reflect  existing  mutual  interests  in  avoid- 
ing unintended  war  or  futile  arms  burdens  or  dangerous  arms  competi- 
tion. Yet  any  such  measures  will  have  to  be  designed  for  adoption  and 
operation  within  a  framework  of  intensive  struggle  and  conflict  among 
the  participants. 

If  the  analysis  is  valid,  what  then  are  the  prospects  for  arms  control? 
Certainly  they  fall  short  of  early  total  or  general  disarmament.  To  achieve 
that  would  require  international  enforcement  by  an  agency  with  ade- 
quate authority  to  coerce  and  constrain  any  potential  violator.  The 
political  context  now  and  in  prospect  does  not  appear  to  offer  any  real- 
istic basis  for  the  creation  of  such  an  institution.  It  could  be  established 
only  within  a  new  context,   involving  basic  changes  in  world  politics. 

Within  these  limits,  however,  there  appears  room  for  substantial  arms 
control  if  the  parties  wish  to  pursue  it.  Certainly  significant  steps  could 
be  taken  to  stabilize  the  deterrent  and  even  to  make  modest  initial  re- 
ductions in  nuclear-missile  capabilities.  As  the  inspectorate  gained  ex- 
perience and  earned  the  confidence  of  the  participants,  there  should 
be  opportunities  for  further  measures.  If  an  arms  control  system  were 
operating  with  effective  inspection,  it  might  be  possible  to  reduce  con- 
ventional forces  and  to  cut  defense  expenditures. 

These  measures  would  not  mean  that  force  had  been  banished.  It 
could  mean  that  the  risk  of  all-out  war  had  been  materially  reduced  and 
that  even  large-scale  conventional  war  was  much  less  likely.  Such  crises 
or  uses  of  force  as  did  occur  might  have  much  better  prospect  of  being 
kept  within  bounds.  These  conditions,  while  short  of  an  assured  peace- 
ful world,  are  certainly  goals  well  worth  striving  for.  They  would  be 
worthwhile  in  themselves,  and  would  provide  a  foundation  for  further 
progress,  if  and  when  the  political  environment  became  more  propitious. 


3. 


Arms  control  and  United  States 
security 


♦   James  E.  King,  Jr. 


This  chapter  deals  with  the  control  and 
limitation  of  armaments  as  they  relate  to 
the  military  security  of  the  United  States  and 
its  allies.  Before  we  can  examine  meaning- 
fully what  arms  control — as  compared  with 
reliance  on  arms  alone — might  offer  to  United 
States  security,  we  must  seek  first  to  identify 
the  defense  needs  of  the  United  States.  We 
shall  look  also  at  the  current  defense  policies 
for  meeting  these  needs,  and  at  the  choices 
which  lie  ahead. 


Arms  Without  Controls 


To  understand  the  problems  of  United 
States  security  one  must  understand  some 
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fundamentals  of  military  strategy  in  the  nuclear  age.  This  complex  and 
often  obscure  subject  can  be  brought  within  manageable  compass  only 
if  a  few  considerations  are  singled  out  for  emphasis. 

"stability" 

In  the  examination  to  follow,  as  in  much  current  debate  on  arms  and 
arms  control,  "stability"  as  the  proper  objective  of  United  States  defense 
efforts  is  used  as  a  key  to  simplification.  In  this  connection,  the  word  has 
come  to  mean  something  like  "without  likelihood  of  war  and  otherwise 
acceptable."  (Only  to  very  few  does  it  mean  "peace  at  any  price.")  Con- 
versely, "instability"  implies  the  probability  of  war  in  varying  degree, 
therefore  a  situation  highly  unfavorable.  It  should  not  be  surprising, 
however,  that,  even  regarding  the  same  military  context,  difiEerent  ob- 
servers will  differ  about  the  requirements  for  stability, 

IMPOSED    STABILITY 

It  is  argued,  first  of  all,  that  in  the  Cold  War  the  only  kind  of  military 
confrontation  we  can  justly  describe  as  "stable"  is  one  favorable  to  the 
United  States  and  unfavorable  to  its  opponents.  Presumably,  in  such 
a  state  of  affairs  this  country  would  be  in  no  danger  from  any  military 
force  that  might  be  used  against  its  interests,  but  would  remain  free  to 
employ  military  force  whenever  its  interests  were  judged  to  require  it. 
The  notion  that  such  a  situation  would  be  stable  implies  either  that 
United  States  military  superiority  would  be  both  recognized  and  accepted 
without  challenge  by  the  other  side,  or  that  the  United  States  must  and 
can  remain  decisively  ahead  in  long-range  nuclear  strike  forces.  Some- 
times the  view  that  stability  can  be  imposed  in  this  way  is  also  justified 
by  stressing  that  the  United  States  will  not  employ  force  except  in  re- 
sponse  to   military   aggression.    If   the   Russians  want  to  diminish   the 
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likelihood  of  nuclear  war,  as  they  say  they  do,  they  must  take  account 
of  our  conviction  that  they  are  the  potential  aggressors  and  allow  us  to 
retain  the  superior  military  position  that  will  afford  us  a  sense  of  secu- 
rity. It  is  widely  believed  that  this  balance  of  non-aggressive  United 
States  strength  with  aggressive  Soviet  weakness  did  in  fact  characterize 
the  military  balance  between  the  two  nations  early  in  the  nuclear  era. 
Such  a  balance  supposedly  prevailed  while  the  United  States  nuclear 
monopoly  was  still  intact,  and  while  superior  air  power  and  a  large  stock- 
pile of  nuclear  weapons  made  us  the  predominant  military  power. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  argue  that  our  nuclear  lead  gave  us  no  advan- 
tage. It  is  difficult  to  maintain,  however,  that  it  stabilized  our  relations 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  Indeed,  one  can  argue  more  plausibly  that  our  superi- 
ority stimulated  Russian  efforts  to  overtake  us  and  thus  led,  in  a  few 
years,  to  a  new  phase  of  acute  instability.  Moreover,  even  while  it  lasted, 
our  nuclear  advantage  did  not  prevent  challenges  to  our  interests.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  during  this  period  that  the  phrase  "cold  war"  be- 
came appropriate  to  describe  our  political  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  the  later  period,  when  United  States  nuclear  air  power  was 
growing  relative  to  the  power  the  Russians  could  oppose,  witnessed  the 
Korean  War,  the  Indochina  crisis  of  1954,  and  at  least  two  of  the  recur- 
rent Formosa  Strait  crises. 

FORTUITOUS    STABILITY 

The  second  concept  of  stability  to  be  considered  is  "fortuitous  sta- 
bility." It  derives  from  another  way  of  looking  at  the  correlation  of 
long-range  nuclear  power.  As  early  as  1955,  Sir  Winston  Churchill  gave 
prominence  to  the  view  that  thermonuclear  weapons  on  both  sides  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  need  not  make  war  more  likely,  but  might  well  have 
the  contrary  effect.  He  reasoned  that  if  each  side  had  enough  nuclear 
power  to  destroy  the  other — and  the  means  to  deliver — it  would  not 
matter  if  one  side  had  more.  The  stronger  would  not  attack  if  the 
weaker  could  strike  a  devastating  return  blow. 

Sir  Winston  was  lending  his  authority  to  a  view  already  widely  held 
in  both  Britain  and  this  country.  The  early  phrase  for  this  two-sided 
nuclear  sufficiency  was  "nuclear  stalemate"  (Churchill's  word  for  it  was 
"saturation";  it  has  also  been  called  "nuclear  parity,"  "mutual  deter- 
rence," "the  balance  of  terror,"  and  other  things).  The  long-range  nu- 
clear power  required  to  destroy  a  great  nation  was  considered  well  within 
the  reach  of  the  Russians,  and  once  they  had  it  we  could  not  take  it 
away.  But  we  had  the  power  to  destroy  them  too,  and  presumably  noth- 
ing they  could  do  would  wrest  that  power  from  us  either.  "Stability," 
then,  seemed  to  be  the  necessary,  almost  automatic  consequence  of  com- 
peting efforts  to  achieve  national  security  in  the  nuclear  era. 

Since  it  was  first  conceived,  this  concept  of  stability  has  been  the  focus 
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of  vigorous  theoretical  battle.  Some  writers  have  suggested  that  a  mere 
handful  of  H-bombs  and  almost  any  means  capable  of  dropping  them 
would  suffice  to  deter  deliberate  military  aggression  and  thus  prevent 
war.  But  such  optimism  is  open  to  obvious  objections.  First,  as  Herman 
Kahn  of  RAND  puts  it,  the  actual  magnitude  of  the  anticipated  penalty 
for  aggressive  attack  matters;  whether  a  would-be  aggressor  will  consider 
the  expected  retaliation  "unacceptable"  and  be  deterred  thereby  will 
depend  heavily  on  what  is  at  stake — on  what  he  hopes  to  gain  by  aggres- 
sion, measured  against  what  he  expects  to  lose  by  retaliation.  And  the 
loss  that  must  be  anticipated  by  the  aggressor  is  not  entirely  beyond  his 
control.  He  may,  for  example,  reduce  the  cost  of  his  aggression  by  de- 
fensive measures  taken  in  advance. 

In  general,  although  the  deliberate  sacrifice  of  millions  of  citizens 
may  seem  unthinkable  and  more  than  any  immediate  national  purpose 
is  worth,  experience  proves  that  great  nations  have  not  refrained  from 
military  action  in  which  they  had  reason  to  expect  losses  limited  to  a 
small  fraction  of  their  population.  If  our  capacity  to  retaliate  could 
inflict  only  such  "acceptable"  losses  upon  the  enemy  we  could  not  be 
confident  that  he  would  be  deterred.  But  during  most  of  the  period  of 
the  debate  over  the  stability  of  the  balance  of  terror,  the  United  States 
capacity  to  retaliate  has  been  proclaimed  as  so  substantial  that  we  are 
assured  of  being  able  to  kill  not  just  millions  but  actually  hundreds  of 
millions.  Why  then  has  there  been  such  stubborn  rejection  of  the  idea 
that  we  are  secure  because  the  balance  of  terror  is  stable? 

"the  dominance  of  the  offensive" 

The  answer  is  that  weapons  can  be  used  for  retaliation  only  if  they 
still  exist  when  the  need  for  them  arises.  An  enemy  who  believes  he 
can  destroy  our  weapons  in  a  surprise  attack  need  not  be  hindered  by 
fear  of  the  consequences  of  retaliation. 

Preoccupation  with  the  threat  of  such  a  surprise  attack  upon  our 
long-range  nuclear  strike  forces,  which  has  so  deeply  influenced  both 
our  security  thinking  and  our  arms  control  thinking  during  the  past 
five  years,  reflects  the  theory  of  air  power  strategy  more  than  actual 
experience  with  air  power.  The  reasoning  behind  the  theory  will  be 
readily  understandable  if  we  take  as  a  starting  point  the  familiar  thesis 
of  the  Italian  air  power  strategist  of  the  inter-war  period.  General  Giulio 
Douhet,  and  then  add  nuclear  weapons.^ 

Douhet  argued  that  the  outcome  of  future  war  would  be  decided  by 
aerial  bombing.  He  scorned  defensive  measures,  particularly  active 
defense  by  anti-aircraft  guns  and  fighters.  Nothing  would  stop  the 
bombers  once  they  left  their  runways,  and  their  strikes  at  the  war-making 

1  Readers  interested  in  the  details  will  find  them  in  Bernard  Brodie's  authori- 
tative study.  Strategy  in  the  Missile  Age. 
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heart  of  the  enemy  would  bring  him  to  his  knees.  But  if  the  enemy  also 
had  bombers  and  they  took  off  too,  nothing  would  stop  them  either. 
Thus  war  could  become  a  meaningless  exercise  in  mutual  slaughter 
and  destruction — unless  (and  here  lies  the  crux  of  the  Douhet  thesis) 
one  side  achieved  an  initial  advantage  by  surprising  the  other.  For  the 
surprise  attack  might  be  expected  to  destroy  many  if  not  all  enemy 
bombers  on  their  bases,  in  which  case,  even  though  the  aggressor's  own 
warmaking  capacity  might  still  suffer,  it  could  not  be  destroyed,  as  his 
victim's  would  be. 

Douhet's  thesis  was  not  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  World  War  II, 
despite  the  great  role  played  by  long-range  bombing.  High  explosive 
bombs  were  just  not  destructive  enough.  But  when  air  bombs  became 
nuclear,  Douhet  "came  into  his  own."  Henceforth,  air  power  strategists 
could  see  no  further  reason  to  question  his  thesis.  From  it  they  evolved 
principles  for  the  employment  of  the  unprecedented  new  weapon  they 
found  in  their  hands — long-range  nuclear  air  power.  The  heart  of  the 
new  strategy  was  the  decisive  character  of  the  first  "counterforce"  blow 
against  the  enemy's  long-range  or  "strategic"  nuclear  strike  force  on  its 
bases.  A  basic,  though  not  always  acknowledged  premise  of  the  Douhet 
thesis,  was  that  the  attacker  would  know  the  location  of  the  victim's 
air  bases.  In  other  words,  it  was  their  size  and  the  fact  that  they  could 
neither  be  moved  nor  hidden,  as  well  as  their  vulnerability,  that  lent 
credibility  to  the  surprise  attack.  It  is  notable  that  American  exponents 
of  the  dominance  of  the  air  power  offensive  have  accepted  this  premise 
despite  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  resulting  Soviet  advantage  in  military 
intelligence. 

At  this  juncture,  and  possibly  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  war- 
fare, offense  superseded  defense  as  the  dominant  mode.  For,  unlike  the 
armies  and  fleets  of  earlier  wars,  the  airborne  nuclear  strike  force  was 
incapable  of  standing  as  a  physical  barrier  between  the  homeland  and  the 
enemy.  The  result  was,  in  Brodie's  words,  "the  loss  of  the  defensive  func- 
tion as  an  inherent  capability  of  our  major  offensive  forces." 

In  consequence,  the  best  and  perhaps  the  only  chance  of  survival,  not 
to  say  victory,  in  nuclear  air  warfare  with  an  opponent  of  approximately 
equal  strength,  appeared  to  lie  in  taking  the  initiative,  in  playing  the 
aggressor,  in  striking  first.  Thus  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if,  as 
the  Soviet  Union  built  a  formidable  nuclear  air  strike  force  of  its  own, 
our  military  planners  feared  surprise  attack  and  taught  their  civilian 
chiefs  to  fear  it.  By  their  own  strategic  principles  it  was  the  only  form 
of  air  warfare  that  made  sense.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  confronta- 
tion of  two  long-range  air  forces,  each  convinced  it  can  overwhelm  the 
other  if  allowed  to  strike  first,  became  the  prime  symbol  of  instability 
in  the  military  relations  of  great  nuclear  powers. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  instructive  to  recall  the  experience  of  the  early 
fifties,  when  the  growing  threat  of  Soviet  nuclear  air  power  was  stimulat- 
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ing  further  expansion  of  the  already  substantial  long-range  attack  force 
of  the  United  States.  The  purpose  of  this  expansion,  it  was  publicly 
stated  at  the  time  (e.g.,  during  the  Symington  Committee  Air  Power 
hearings  in  1956),  was  to  ensure  that  even  after  a  Russian  surprise  attack 
had  depleted  its  forces,  the  Strategic  Air  Command  would  still  have 
capacity  to  deal  a  punishing  "second-strike"  blow  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Only  if  we  could  be  sure  of  retaining  this  capacity,  it  was  argued,  could 
we  be  reasonably  certain  that  the  Soviets  would  never  strike. 

The  justification  was,  of  course,  consistent  with  the  theory  of  deter- 
rence. But  the  preservation  of  the  "second-strike  capability,"  though 
it  may  have  been  the  primary  purpose  of  the  expansion,  was  not  its 
primary  effect — given  the  offensive  thinking  that  prevailed.  For  each 
time  the  effort  was  made  to  increase  the  "second-strike  capability"  of 
SAC  the  result,  less  equivocally,  was  to  increase  "first-strike  capability": 
the  capacity  of  SAC  itself  to  launch  a  devastating  nuclear  surprise  at- 
tack. This  result  was  doubly  assured  because  the  Air  Force  minimum 
demand  was  for  a  "second-strike"  force  capable  of  a  counterforce  attack — 
that  is,  a  force  which  would  be  able,  even  after  absorbing  a  nuclear  blow, 
not  merely  to  launch  a  retributive  attack  upon  Russian  cities,  but  also 
to  hit  the  Soviet  long-range  bomber  force.  Such  an  aspiration,  in  terms 
of  the  prevailing  theory  of  air  power,  was  sheer  fantasy  unless  the  ad- 
versary was  a  second-rate  power.  But  this  was  precisely  the  Air  Force 
objective — to  win  the  competition  in  arms,  force  the  Soviet  Union  to 
accept  a  second-class  position,  and  impose  stability  on  United  States  terms. 

This  outcome  of  efforts  to  find  security  by  increasing  the  offensive 
strength  of  our  primary  arm  conformed  to  the  popular  image  of  arms 
races.  It  was  typical  of  the  security  dilemma  of  nations  whose  vital  inter- 
ests conflict.  Even  though  the  United  States  government  never  intended 
to  use  the  first  strike  potential  of  its  bomber  force  to  launch  an  aggressive 
war,  the  Russians  were  certain  to  feel  threatened  and  to  take  counter 
measures.  Our  government,  moreover,  was  not  content  to  allow  the 
threat  to  strike  first  remain  implicit.  With  the  enunciation  of  the  policy 
of  "massive  retaliation"  in  1954,  it  became,  in  fact,  quite  explicit. 

The  professed  purpose  of  the  new  policy  was  to  permit  economies  in 
the  costs  of  defending  our  growing  family  of  allies  from  aggression  by 
"the  massive  landpower  of  the  Communist  world,"  in  Secretary  Dulles' 
phrase.  In  effect,  the  United  States  conceded  to  the  Russians,  their 
satellites,  and  their  Chinese  ally,  superiority  in  conventional  ground 
forces,  but  advised  them  that  if  they  used  these  forces  against  our  allies 
-we  would  respond  with  "punishment"  administered  by  our  nuclear  air 
power.  The  Communists  must  make  the  first  move  (i.e.,  initiate  war), 
but,  if  they  did,  they  must  not  imagine  they  could  have  a  war  on  their 
own  terms  (e.g.,  a  non-nuclear  war  confined  to  the  point  chosen  for  at- 
tack) because  we  would  make  the  first  strike  if  they  did  not. 

If  the  Communist  powers  believed  what  they  were  meant  to  believe. 
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if  they  found  the  massive  retaliation  threat  credible,  they  had  two 
choices.  Either  they  must  launch  the  first  nuclear  air  strike  themselves — 
that  is,  they  must  attack  the  United  States  (or  the  United  States  deterrent 
forces,  such  as  SAC  and  the  Seventh  Fleet,  which  amounted  to  much  the 
same  thing) — or  they  must  be  deterred.  Thus  the  formula  of  nuclear  de- 
terrence was  meant  to  extend  to  the  protection  of  our  allies  the  same  "sec- 
ond strike"  capability  of  United  States  nuclear  air  power  upon  which  our 
own  security  against  surprise  attack  rested.  Despite  much  talk  about 
"graduated  deterrence"  and  "measured  retaliation"  proportioned  to  the 
offense,  it  is  worth  emphasizing  that  this  extension  of  nuclear  deterrence 
at  base  rested  on  the  threat  to  use  our  own  nuclear  strike  forces  in  the  way 
Douhet  had  said  bombers  ought  to  be  employed — to  strike  hard  and, 
if  need  be,  to  strike  first. 

The  announcement  of  the  policy  of  extended  nuclear  deterrence  dram- 
atized the  rapidly  growing  nuclear  strength  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  then  (1954)  vastly  superior  to  Russia's.  It  thus  served  also  to  spot- 
light Soviet  weakness  and  vulnerability  before  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  encouraged  (and,  to  some  neutrals  at  least,  seemed  to  justify)  Com- 
munist propaganda  charges  that  the  United  States  was  the  real  "aggres- 
sor." It  no  doubt  also  spurred  Russian  efforts  to  find  ways  of  neutraliz- 
ing or  overcoming  our  superior  first  strike  capability.  Moreover,  it  raised 
the  awesome  possibility  that  in  some  future  crisis,  after  they  had  built 
up  their  own  strategic  force,  the  Russians  might  be  provoked  into  at- 
tacking the  United  States  by  fear  that  SAC  was  about  to  attack  them. 

WARNING,    DEFENSE,    AND    THE    FIRST    STRIKE 

The  United  States  of  course  did  not  rely  exclusively  upon  the  num- 
bers of  SAC  bombers  to  assure  our  ability  to  strike  after  a  surprise  attack. 
The  surprise  attacker  enjoyed  many  advantages,  including  the  fact  that 
he  could  plan  his  operation  ahead  and  be  able  to  employ  full  strength 
(normally  a  substantial  portion  of  any  air  force  is  tied  up  in  mainte- 
nance and  unable  to  fly  on  short  notice).  But  the  full  advantage  of  sur- 
prise lay  in  the  possibility  of  catching  the  victim's  bombers  on  the  ground. 
If  the  victim's  planes  were  warned  in  time,  some  might  take  off  and  avoid 
destruction.  The  attacker  would  have  failed  to  derive  the  full  benefit 
from  his  initiative,  and  would  face  a  return  strike  of  greatly  increased 
jx)wer.  For  this  reason  warning  against  surprise  attack  came  to  be  con- 
sidered an  essential  adjunct  of  the  deterrent  function  of  the  potential 
second  strike. 

It  was  typical  of  air  power  thinking,  nevertheless,  that  the  almost 
desperate  initial  (1949)  response  to  Russian  nuclear  weapons  and  long- 
range  bombers  (copies  of  our  wartime  B-29)  was  a  crash  program  to  build 
bombers  and  A-bombs.  At  that  early  date  the  importance  of  warning 
was  almost  ignored  (there  was  not  even  a  ground  observer  corps  until 
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the  summer  of  1952).  Later,  however,  warning  was  to  receive  great  em- 
phasis. Hundreds  of  millions  were  spent  on  a  series  of  radar  lines  extend- 
ing into  the  Canadian  far  north. 

In  view  of  the  time  required  for  even  fast  jet  bombers  to  fly  from 
Russian  to  United  States  territory,  these  warning  lines  promised  eventu- 
ally to  give  SAC  several  hours  to  alert  crews,  to  fuel  and  bomb-up  planes, 
and  launch  the  retaliatory  strike.  Moreover,  as  SAC  extended  its  reach 
by  acquiring  overseas  bases,  and  as  the  NATO  alliance  grew  in  air  power, 
another  important  warning  factor  emerged.  For  if  the  Russians  over- 
flew the  advanced  bases  and  the  NATO  airfields  to  attack  the  United 
States,  they  exposed  their  homeland  to  devastation  by  weapons  left  un- 
damaged on  these  advanced  installations.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
attacked  the  overseas  bases  in  advance,  they  risked  giving  additional 
warning  to  SAC  bases  in  the  United  States.  An  approximately  simul- 
taneous attack  upon  all  European  and  North  African  targets,  varying  in 
distance  from  a  few  hundreds  to  over  two  thousand  miles  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  be  launched  the  moment  the  first  Russian  bomber  penetrated 
the  most  advanced  arctic  radar  warning  line  on  its  way  to  targets  in 
North  America,  became  nearly  impossible.  And  any  deviations  from  this 
tactical  ideal  would  diminish  the  force  of  the  first  strike  and  strengthen 
the  retaliation. 

In  the  matter  of  warning,  geography  favored  the  United  States.  The 
Russians  had  greater  area  within  which  to  disperse  airfields  (though  the 
ranges  of  their  planes  might  restrict  capacity  to  take  advantage  of  it), 
but  their  ability  to  establish  reliable  warning  systems  beyond  their  own 
territory  was  more  limited.  Insofar  as  it  was  an  advantage,  warning  re- 
duced United  States  vulnerability  in  a  surprise  attack,  added  to  United 
States  superiority,  and  thereby  supported  imposed  stability. 

Simultaneously,  however,  both  powers  were  engaging  in  other  pro- 
grams to  reduce  their  vulnerability — namely,  programs  of  active  and 
passive  defense.  Owing  to  preoccupation  with  the  offensive  in  United 
States  air  power  thinking,  however,  these  programs  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived less  support  in  the  United  States  than  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviets  early  achieved  a  force  of  interceptors  impressive  in  relation  to 
what  they  were  intended  to  intercept. 

Moreover,  although  Soviet  civil  defense  never  appears  to  have  been 
adequate  if  its  purpose  was  to  enable  most  of  their  people  to  survive 
a  United  States  first  strike,  nevertheless,  it  was  considerably  less  half- 
hearted than  the  civil  defense  the  United  States  Congress  was  willing 
to  support.  In  time  the  Soviet  lead  in  civil  defense  was  possibly  bal- 
anced by  a  United  States  lead  in  preparations  for  ground-to-air  active 
defense,  particularly  by  the  development  of  anti-aircraft  missile  systems. 
The  United  States  Air  Force  also  developed  an  impressive  force  of  jet 
interceptors.  But  our  effort  in  defense  against  air  attack  always  fell  be- 
hind our  offensive  preparations.    Neither  the  Truman  nor  the  Eisen- 
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hower  Administration  made  any  secret  of  the  fact  that  they  relied  pri- 
marily upon  the  offensive  power  of  SAC  for  insurance  against  surprise. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  active  anti-air  defenses  was  to  reduce  the 
force  of  any  surprise  or  retahatory  attack  by  air.  Doubtless  most  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  the  Congressmen  who  voted  the  appropriations,  con- 
sidered the  active  defenses  a  good  investment  because  they  were  likely  to 
diminish  Russian  confidence  in  the  effectiveness  of  a  surprise  attack 
against  the  United  States.  It  followed  that  if  strengthened  active  de- 
fenses (whether  United  States  or  Russian)  did  lower  confidence  in  sur- 
prise attack,  then  the  premium  on  first  strike  would  be  reduced;  active 
defenses  could  be  considered  stabilizing. 

But  other  assessments,  possibly  more  sophisticated,  suggested  the 
opposite.  A  carefully  planned  and  organized  first  strike  could  also 
better  penetrate  active  defenses  than  could  a  weakened  and  presumably 
disorganized  second  strike.  A  Russian  first  strike  would  obviously  not 
pass  unscathed  through  strengthened  United  States  active  defenses.  But 
if  stronger  Russian  active  defenses  would  weaken  the  effect  of  a  United 
States  second  strike  even  more,  the  net  impact  of  stronger  active  defenses 
on  both  sides  might  be  to  increase  the  first-strike  premium  and  thus  to 
heighten  instability. 

Herman  Kahn  and  others  have  argued  that  the  influence  of  passive 
defense  measures,  including  civil  defense,  may  be  similarly  destabilizing. 
The  reasoning  is  that  early  programs  of  dispersal,  evacuation,  or  shelter 
are  likely  to  be  more  effective  against  the  weakened  retaliatory  blow  than 
against  the  full  strength  thrown  into  surprise  attack.  Neither  side  could 
draw  much  comfort  from  the  thought  that  its  passive  defense  would 
enable  it  to  survive  an  all-out  surprise  attack  on  its  population  and  in- 
dustry. If  either  power  wanted  to  launch  a  surprise  attack,  however, 
comparatively  modest  passive  defense  measures  (e.g.,  preparations  to 
evacuate  cities,  and  construction  of  fallout  shelters)  might  notably  im- 
prove its  chances  against  retaliation.  This  would  add  to  the  attacker's 
confidence  that  the  surprise  need  not  prove  intolerably  costly. 

Moreover,  it  was  stressed,  if  the  outcome  might  be  determined  in  a 
matter  of  hours  by  a  successful  first  strike  against  the  victim's  strategic 
air  force,  then  a  deliberate  first  strike  at  civilians  made  little  sense  (par- 
ticularly if  the  attacking  planes  must  be  diverted  from  military  targets 
for  this  purpose).  The  victim's  retaliation,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
have  to  be  aimed  at  the  civilian  population  of  the  aggressor.  It  would 
be  futile  to  attack  bases  from  which  the  surprise  had  been  launched. 
More  than  that,  the  "second  strike"  would  be  too  weak  to  do  anything 
else. 

SURPRISE    ATTACK    AND   SAFEGUARDED   STABILITY 

Historians  will  ponder  whether  the  Air  Age  preoccupation  with  "dom- 
inance of  the  offensive"  was  really  justified  by  facts.    It  can  be  argued 
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that  first  strike  advantage  was  never  as  overwhelming  as  the  accepted 
image  insisted.  To  be  sure,  our  capability  against  the  Soviet  Union 
was  impressive  during  the  mid-fifties.  By  this  time  SAC  commanded 
nearly  2,000  bombers  and  reconnaissance  planes,  all  able  to  reach  Soviet 
targets  and  return  (with  refueling),  while  the  Russians  had  only  a  few 
hundred  bombers,  probably  none  of  which  could  reach  United  States 
targets  except  on  one-way  missions.  Even  so,  it  strained  credulity  to 
believe  that  SAC  could  utterly  destroy  the  Russian  birds  in  their  nests. 
And  Russia's  one-way  flyers  did  have  H-bombs  to  carry.  The  threat  of  a 
Soviet  first  strike  was  even  less  convincing,  except  perhaps  as  a  despair- 
ing gesture  of  a  dying  regime.  Nevertheless,  the  first  strike  threat  was 
real,  if  only  because  people  believed  in  it  and  acted  accordingly. 

It  was  so  real,  indeed,  that  after  the  Baruch  Plan  the  first  United 
States  arms  control  proposals  with  real  pressure  behind  them  were  aimed 
at  it.  The  Soviet  four-jet  Bison  bomber,  possibly  because  it  looked  like 
our  B-52  and  appeared  to  have  been  developed  in  less  time,  probably 
revived  interest  in  control  measures — to  be  aimed  precisely  at  surprise 
attack.  Starting  with  President  Eisenhower's  "open  skies"  proposal  of 
1955  and  extending  to  the  "technical"  discussions  on  "measures  to 
safeguard  against  surprise  attack"  in  the  fall  of  1958  (after  Sputnik), 
a  new  kind  of  stability  received  increased  attention — to  be  derived  from 
a  judicious  mixture  of  arms  and  arms  control  agreements. 

Meanwhile,  the  scene  had  been  deeply  perturbed  by  the  appearance  of 
intercontinental  missiles.  Beginning  with  the  first  Sputnik,  in  October 
1957,  the  Administration  found  itself  beleaguered  by  critics  within  and 
without  government,  who  saw  a  fatal  "missile  gap"  on  the  horizon.  They 
warned  of  a  time  when  our  bombers,  massed  on  their  precious  bases, 
would  be  vulnerable  to  Russian  missiles  against  which  there  was  no 
warning  and  no  defense.  They  warned  that  the  lag  in  our  missile  pro- 
grams would  give  us  no  force  of  less  vulnerable  missiles  to  fall  back  on. 

In  this  confused  atmosphere  the  Geneva  technical  talks  on  surprise 
attack  were  held  in  the  fall  of  1958.  The  United  States  was  still  build- 
ing bombers,  still  committed  to  a  policy  of  "extended  deterrence"  (to 
defend,  for  example,  our  NATO  allies)  that  depended  for  its  validity 
upon  SAC's  capability  to  launch  a  devasting  first  strike.  Yet,  influenced 
by  the  missile  threat,  our  negotiators  sat  down  with  the  Russians  and 
proposed  measures  which,  if  adopted,  would  have  made  any  first  strike 
(ours  included)  substantially  less  threatening. 

"the  dominance  of  the  deterrent" 

Then  and  later,  in  the  Pentagon,  as  well  as  in  the  laboratories  and 
research  centers  of  the  nation,  however,  another  view  of  the  missile 
threat  began  to  be  expressed.,  No  one  disputed  the  peril  of  Soviet  mis- 
sile attack  upon  SAC's  bases.    Indeed,  no  one  disputed  the  danger  to 
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the  first  United  States  missiles,  which  were  to  be  positioned  above  ground 
on  SAC  bases,  where  they  would  be  as  vulnerable  as  the  bombers  they 
were  intended  to  supplement.  But  many  regarded  the  threat  as  tem- 
porary, a  climactic  phase  of  instability  based  upon  the  "dominance  of  the 
offensive."  For  the  future,  a  new  and  exciting  possibility  appeared,  based 
on  the  conviction  (or  the  hope)  that  missiles  need  not  be  as  vulnerable 
to  surprise  attack  as  bombers.  If  this  were  so,  the  frustrating  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  offensive  might  no  longer  have  to  be  continued. 

Bombers  are  difficult  to  disperse,  difficult  to  protect  on  the  ground, 
difficult  to  keep  airborne.  Trying  to  overcome  the  difficulties  seems  ill- 
advised.  It  reduces  their  offensive  capability,  because  numbers  must  be 
sacrificed  unless  budgets  are  limitless,  and  because  operational  burdens 
are  increased  and  effectiveness  declines.  Thus,  when  the  strategic  force 
is  composed  of  manned  aircraft,  the  effort  to  reduce  vulnerability  is  not 
the  first  priority  undertaking.  With  missiles  the  situation  is  different. 
Exposed  on  the  ground,  they  are  as  vulnerable  as  bombers,  but  they  are 
also  more  easily  adapted  to  a  variety  of  installations  and  deployments 
that  will  reduce  their  vulnerability.  Moreover,  as  they  can  be  fired 
only  once,  the  problems  of  maintenance,  training,  and  control  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  a  bomber  force,  which  must  practice  flying  to 
maintain  proficiency.  It  would  seem  to  be  sovereign  necessity  to  make 
them  secure  so  that  if  needed  they  can  be  used  that  one  time. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  phrase  "the  domi- 
nance of  the  offensive"  can  correctly  describe  the  strategy  of  missile  war- 
fare. Missiles  are  no  more  effective  than  bombers  in  shielding  their 
homeland  against  attack.  But  if  missiles  can  be  made  harder  to  destroy 
in  a  surprise  attack,  then,  as  both  sides  come  to  rely  primarily  upon  them, 
there  must  logically  be  diminished  utility — and  credibility — in  the  coun- 
terforce  role.  No  phrase  adequately  represents  this  prospective  change 
in  the  character  of  long-range  warfare,  but  it  is  at  least  consistent  with 
the  tenor  of  the  debate  to  call  it  "the  dominance  of  the  deterrent." 

We  should  not,  however,  be  hasty  to  conclude  that  the  day  is  here 
and  that  it  has  brought  stability.  In  the  first  place,  the  strategic  forces 
on  both  sides  are  still  largely  based  on  airplanes.  This  will  continue 
to  be  so  for  a  few  years.  Therefore,  the  increased  vulnerability  of  SAC 
resulting  from  even  a  limited  number  of  Russian  missiles  aggravates  in- 
stability. But  even  beyond  this,  if  we  look  to  the  time  when  bombers  have 
faded  from  the  spotlight  and  the  long-range  strike  forces  on  both  sides 
are  predominantly  in  missiles,  there  will  be  problems  of  national  security 
for  which  exclusive  reliance  on  a  retaliatory  force  offers  no  solution. 

Before  considering  some  of  these  problems,  a  little  more  needs  to  be 
said  about  the  prospects  for  improved  stability  through  reduction  of 
the  first  strike  advantage,  both  as  a  temptation  and  as  a  provocation. 
The  fear  and  threat  of  surprise  attack  during  the  brief  period  when 
nuclear  weapons  have  been  airborne  does  seem  to  be  traceable  to  the 
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vulnerability  of  long-range  air  attack  forces.  This  circumstance  appears 
almost  certain  to  change. 

There  is  of  course  no  such  thing  as  perfect  invulnerability.  And  the 
substantially  lessened  vulnerability  of  missile  systems  will  not  be  ac- 
complished easily  or  bought  cheaply.  For  example,  the  deterrent  missiles 
will  be  ultimately  no  more  "invulnerable"  than  are  the  facilities  and 
arrangements  for  their  command  and  control,  the  protection  of  which 
is  recognized  to  be  especially  difficult.  But  it  is  relatives  that  matter. 
If  it  is  easier  to  achieve  long-range  forces  that  are  hard  to  attack  than  it 
is  to  design  and  build  forces  that  can  attack  them  successfully,  then  the 
basic  strategic  factors  are  reversed.  The  resultant  situation  must  be  at 
least  potentially  more  stable. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union,  because  of  its  closed  society,  has  the 
advantage  of  us  in  military  intelligence  may  make  the  required  degree 
of  invulnerability  more  difficult  and  costly  for  the  United  States  than  for 
the  U.S.S.R.  (This  is,  indeed,  one  reason  why  we  must  command  a  di- 
versity of  systems  requiring  the  Russians  to  build  a  number  of  offensive 
systems  before  they  can  hope  to  attack  our  deterrent  missiles.)  But 
though  the  Russians  have  this  advantage  in  making  the  deterrent  secure, 
it  does  not  follow  that  we  can  overcome  their  advantage  by  neglecting 
the  protection  of  our  missiles  and  concentrating  upon  developing  a 
counterforce. 

The  essential  difference  between  manned  bombers  and  missiles  in  the 
strategic  role  lies  in  a  combination  of  what  is  in  fact  easier  to  do  and 
what  is  thought  to  be  the  first  priority.  With  bomber  forces  offensive 
power  came  first.  Because  it  was  believed  to  be  easier  to  increase  a  strike 
force  than  to  protect  it,  those  responsible  for  the  national  security  were 
persuaded  that  to  concentrate  upon  making  the  bombers  secure  would 
be  to  allow  the  Russians  to  build  an  unprotected  force  that  could  over- 
whelm SAC.  By  contrast,  with  missiles,  if  it  is  deemed  easier  to  make 
them  secure  rather  than  to  make  them  effective  against  the  enemy's 
protected  missiles,  it  will  be  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  secu- 
rity of  the  missile  force  and  not  its  offensive  counterforce  capability 
comes  first.    Reinforcing  this  order  of  choice  are: 

(1)  the  great  cost  of  the  diverse  missile  systems  needed  for  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  United  States  deterrent  force  cannot  be  over- 
whelmed by  a  surprise  attack; 

(2)  the  obvious  disadvantage  of  aggravating  the  danger  of  accidental 
war — owing  to  the  almost  instantaneous  and  unrecallable  response 
of  which  missiles  are  capable  (and  for  which  they  will  be  designed 
if  they  are  not  made  reasonably  invulnerable). 

It  seems  probable  therefore  that  the  ultimate  replacement  of  manned 
aircraft  by  missiles  as  the  primary  strategic  weapon  will  strengthen  the 
fortuitous  elements  tending  to  produce  stability.  But  this  outcome  is  not 
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guaranteed,  in  part  because  the  governments  concerned  may  insist  upon 
an  accelerated  arms  race  that  will  produce  instability,  and  in  part  be- 
cause of  the  uncertain  future  of  military  technology.  And  even  if  the 
decisions  of  government  and  the  course  of  military  technology  do  per- 
mit improved  stability,  it  will  still  be  the  stability  of  mutual  deterrence 
based  upon  "the  balance  of  terror."  It  will  not  mean  a  return  to  the 
time  when  "the  major  offensive  forces"  stood  as  a  physical  barrier  be- 
tween the  enemy  and  the  homeland.  It  will  not  be  a  happy  kind  of 
stability. 

It  may  also  be  no  more  than  a  way-station  on  the  road  to  new  perils, 
perhaps  no  more  than  an  opportunity  to  discover  what  arms  control  can 
do  to  give  us  a  more  reassuring  future.  We  shall  be  leaving  a  historic 
phase  during  which  the  idea  that  stability  might  be  imposed  by  United 
States  military  predominance  has  vied  inconclusively  with  the  belief 
that  stability  may  be  the  fortuitous  outcome  of  the  arms  competition. 
We  shall  be  entering  a  phase  of  unpredictable  duration  when  the  chance 
of  such  a  fortuitous  stability  may  be  improved.  And  we  are  challenged 
to  prepare  for  it  by  seeking  to  establish  safeguarded  military  relations 
with  the  U.S.S.R. — relations  that  will  owe  their  stability  not  only  to 
the  accidents  of  technology  and  to  the  prudence  of  unilateral  decisions, 
but  also  to  a  recognized  common  interest  embodied  in  control  agreements. 

WHAT  PRICE    STABILITY? 

We  must  now  consider  those  problems,  warned  of  earlier,  which  im- 
proved stability  at  the  center  (i.e.,  in  long-range  nuclear  forces)  will  bring 
in  its  wake.  The  first  of  these  will  arise  from  the  decline  and  perhaps 
disappearance  of  what  we  once  called  "massive  retaliation"  and  seemed 
to  be  prepared  to  bargain  away  in  the  fall  of  1958.  What  guarantees  the 
security  of  our  European  NATO  allies  if  SAC  loses  first-strike  potential? 
The  question  can  be  generalized.  Few  would  suppose  that  the  threat 
of  nuclear  retaliation  really  deters  the  Communists  from  the  varied  ac- 
tions we  have  called  "aggression."  (There  was  not  even  a  suggestion  of 
United  States  nuclear  retaliation  in  December,  1960,  when  Soviet  planes 
were  detected  dropping  supplies  to  the  Communist-led  rebels  in  Laos.) 
But  some  commitments  to  our  allies  have  a  special  importance  for  our 
security. 

Our  links  with  NATO  are  foremost.  But  our  guarantee  of  Japan's 
security,  and  possibly  our  commitments  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
to  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Government  on  Formosa,  not  to  say  the 
Philippines,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  are  not  far  below.  All  these 
countries  have  come  to  rely  upon  our  promise  of  retaliation  on  their 
behalf.  All  have  been  at  least  half-persuaded  by  our  official  statements 
that  we  can  assist  them  effectively  only  through  our  nuclear  air  power. 
As  the  result,  all  feel  they  owe  whatever  security  they  have  known  in 
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recent  years  at  least  in  part  to  our  expressed  determination  to  risk  our 
own  destruction  in  a  general  nuclear  war,  rather  than  permit  them  to 
be  struck  down  one  by  one  by  aggressive  Communism. 

The  solution  generally  offered  for  this  problem  is  a  strengthening 
of  United  States  (and  allied,  particularly  NATO)  forces  for  local  de- 
fensive operations,  especially  conventional  limited  wars.  This  solution 
seems  unexceptionable.  It  would  provide  a  deterrent  to  interventions 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  our  allies,  as  well  as  to  local  aggressions  against 
them.  It  would  give  the  United  States  a  better  chance  to  control  and 
limit  hostile  actions  if  the  deterrent  fails.  A  more  credible  limited  war 
capability  has  been  a  requirement  since  the  Eisenhower  Administration 
first  decided  the  United  States  could  not  afford  both  SAC  and  "another 
Korea."    But  it  will  not  be  easy — or  cheap — to  muster  such  capability. 

counterforce:  a  continuing  need 

Another  requirement  of  an  effective  deterrent  force  is  that  the  per- 
formance gap  between  the  long-range  missile  forces  and  local  defense 
forces  must  not  be  permitted  to  become  too  wide  or  too  "empty."  The 
prospective  enemy  may  not  be  content  to  restrict  himself  to  missile  sys- 
tems of  negligible  counterforce.  And,  if  he  builds  for  counterforce  and 
we  do  not — that  is,  designs  his  long-range  systems  to  give  them  the  best 
chance  of  attacking  our  strategic  weapons  successfully,  and  not  just  our 
cities — he  will  have  greater  freedom  in  deciding  the  scope  and  the  out- 
come of  any  local  conflict.  Knowing  this,  he  may  not  hesitate  when  an 
otherwise  attractive  opportunity  for  local  intervention  opens  up. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  reason  for  retaining  an  interest  in  counterforce. 
Some  effort  to  perfect  devices  capable  of  locating  Russian  missiles,  and 
weapons  accurate  and  powerful  enough  to  destroy  those  missiles,  seems 
essential  to  stability  in  the  missile  standoff.  Otherwise  we  offer  the  Rus- 
sians the  option  of  economizing.  They  could  build  unprotected  mis- 
siles and  devote  the  savings  to  a  counterforce  against  our  deterrent  forces. 
Just  how  much  counterforce  gives  stability  the  best  chance,  with  or 
without  arms  control,  is  a  question  no  one  seems  to  have  answered 
convincingly. 

The  ultimate  answer,  at  least  in  the  absence  of  substantial  arms  reduc- 
tions, may  present  itself  in  the  search  for  a  solution  to  another  security 
problem  generated  by  the  fortuitous  missile  stability.  This  is  the  prospect 
the  theorists  of  nuclear  war  call  "controlled  central  war,"  or  sometimes 
"limited  thermonuclear  war."  The  main  thrust  of  their  thinking  is 
that  when  great  nuclear  powers  come  to  possess  invulnerable  and  devas- 
tating missiles,  they  may  desist  from  deliberate  attacks  upon  population 
centers  in  war,  or  at  least  limit  them  to  a  test  of  wills  ("Your  city  for  mine 
'till  one  of  us  gives  way!").  Nevertheless,  warfare  between  the  armed 
forces  can  go  on.    In  such  a  situation,  weapons  may  hunt  out  enemy 
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weapons — even  those  primarily  designed  for  minimum  deterrence  (i.e., 
attack  on  cities)  and  for  maximum  invulnerability — and  perhaps  gradu- 
ally eliminate  them,  for  example,  by  eliminating  one  Polaris  submarine 
at  a  time.  If  this  is  a  real  possibility,  the  United  States  must  have  the 
right  weapons.  If  we  do  not,  and  therefore  cannot  retaliate  selectively, 
we  may  approach  the  point  beyond  which  our  deterrent  force  will  have 
become  so  weak  as  to  lack  credibility,  yet  with  no  alternative  to  submis- 
sion except  a  suicidal  attack  with  what  is  left. 


United  States  Security  Without  Arms  Control 

The  first  part  of  this  chapter  sought  to  identify  the  forces  of  stability 
and  instability  in  the  military  relations  of  the  great  nuclear  adversaries, 
and  to  show  how  these  forces  have  been  reflected  in  thinking  about  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  The  discussion  culminated  in  an  examina- 
tion of  the  prospect  for  improved  stability  in  the  Missile  Age.  The  hazards 
associated  with  this  prospect,  and  a  possible  role  for  arms  control  in 
diminishing  these  hazards,  were  pointed  out.  Before  going  on  to  con- 
sider in  more  detail  how  arms  control  agreements  might  contribute  to 
United  States  security,  it  seems  desirable  to  examine  the  alternative: 
the  shape  of  things  to  come  without  controls. 

THE    IMAGE    OF    THE    FUTURE 

The  familiar  image  of  the  military  future  holds  awesome  specters: 
vastly  larger  nuclear  warheads  in  more  numerous  and  more  accurate 
delivery  vehicles;  chemical,  biological,  and  possibly  radiological  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  more  advanced  than  at  present;  and  skies  filled  with 
satellites  either  spying  or  carrying  nuclear  weapons  prone  to  accidental 
release.  We  may  also  imagine  a  world  in  which  twenty  or  more  nations 
(at  least  some  of  which  must  be  "irresponsible")  possess  "modern"  weap- 
ons and  the  capability  of  using  them.  Much  of  this  may  come  about. 
The  military  future  is  not  very  inviting. 

Nevertheless,  things  are  not  entirely  beyond  human  control.  No  human 
agency  can  guide  the  course  of  genius  in  the  study,  at  the  drawing  board, 
or  in  the  laboratory.  But  modern  weapons  and  other  technological 
achievements  are  the  fruits  not  only  of  genius,  but  also  of  heavy  invest- 
ments of  time,  energy,  and  national  treasure.  Someone  has  to  make  the 
decision  to  harness  resources  to  purpose  before  weapons  can  emerge  as 
a  force  for  good  or  evil. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a  threatening  possibility  can  ever  be  ignored 
or  suppressed.  But  neither  is  it  true  that  choices  among  weapons  must 
always  be  made  by  the  standard  of  offensive  power.  It  has  already  been 
noted  that  security  against  attack  rather  than  capability  of  attacking 
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Other  weapons  may  logically  come  first  when  choice  among  missile  sys- 
tems is  made.  This  is  not  mere  conjecture.  Its  invulnerability  to  attack 
makes  the  Polaris  missile  on  nuclear  submarines  an  attractive  weapon. 
Similar  criteria  seem  to  explain  the  emphasis  on  the  Air  Force  Minute- 
man.  The  decisions  to  build  both  these  systems  have  been  criticized  by 
the  "deter  or  prevail"  school  of  military  thinking — those  who  believe 
that  to  deter  successfully  we  must  be  able  to  win  a  thermonuclear  war. 
They  say  that  counterforce  capability  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  security 
of  the  weapons  themselves. 

Similar  considerations  underlie  the  debate  over  strategic  response. 
One  school  insists  that  to  be  effectively  deterrent,  our  future  strategic 
weapons  must  be  ready  for  instantaneous  and  virtually  automatic  re- 
sponse to  signalled  attack.  Others,  distrusting  the  signals  or  unwilling  to 
pay  such  a  price  for  maximum  deterrence,  prefer  systems  sufficiently  in- 
vulnerable so  that  they  can  wait — long  enough  to  make  sure — before 
responding.  We  are  reminded  that  warning  systems  can  give  false  sig- 
nals. They  insist  that  all  intelligence  reports,  even  those  generated  by 
completely  automatic  machinery,  must  be  evaluated  by  human  judgment 
if  the  risks  of  accidental  war  are  to  be  minimized. 

Decentralization  of  the  power  of  ultimate  decision  is  also  favored 
by  those  who  would  place  ultimate  reliance  upon  "winning"  a  thermo- 
nuclear exchange,  or  upon  the  deterrence  that  convinces  because  it 
"leaves  something  to  chance"  in  Thomas  C.  Schelling's  phrase — the 
"chance"  in  this  case  being  the  probability  of  a  locally  decided  reflex 
action  if  we  are  "pushed  too  far."  Again,  the  opposition  insists  upon  the 
necessity  of  ultimate  human  decision,  but  only  by  some  central  authority, 
who  alone  will  have  the  responsibility  to  decide  what  warnings  to  ignore, 
and  what  risks  to  take  to  avoid  the  perhaps  equal  risk  of  an  unintended 
holocaust. 

AGONIZING    CHOICES 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  "deter  or  prevail"  way  of  thinking  is  without 
merit.  Indeed,  unless  confidence-inspiring  arms  control  measures  are 
soon  achieved — and  perhaps  even  if  they  are — it  will  be  impossible  to 
contemplate  the  future  of  military  technology  without  turning  our 
thoughts  more  resolutely  to  what  happens  on  and  after  D-Day,  to  how 
we  can  increase  our  chances  of  surviving  reasonably  intact  in  the  event 
deterrence  fails  and  we  engage  in  thermonuclear  exchange. 

The  proponents  of  war-winning  insist  we  can  dominate  if  we  will. 
They  seem  to  bank  on  our  ability  to  out-build  and  out-spend  the  Soviet 
Union,  if  we  can  only  find  the  will  to  do  it.  Given  the  mounting  costs 
of  strategic  systems,  they  could  easily  be  contemplating  annual  defense 
budgets  of  $75  to  $100  billion  or  even  higher  within  a  very  few  years. 
The  feasibility  of  such  an  undertaking  may  indeed  hinge  mainly  on  the 
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will  of  the  American  people.  But  there  is  also  some  question  whether 
the  economy  can  shoulder  such  a  burden  without  faltering. 

A  more  critical  question,  however,  is  whether  the  effort  would  in 
the  end  serve  any  useful  purpose.  The  superiority  of  our  productive 
capacity  over  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  unquestioned.  But  is  it 
superior  enough  to  create  forces  capable  of  overwhelming  those  the  Rus- 
sian economy  can  support?  Official  estimates  maintain  that  to  date  the 
Russians  have  matched  us  more  or  less  dollar  for  dollar.  Our  economy 
may  be  twice  as  productive  as  theirs,  though  some  assessments  suggest 
that  the  disparity  is  not  that  great  in  the  arms-production  sectors.  But 
a  convincing  counterforce  might  cost  several  times  twice  as  much  as  the 
deterrent  force  it  was  designed  to  destroy.  Moreover,  our  effort  would 
be  almost  certain  to  produce  a  like  effort  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Thus  if  our 
economy  failed  to  provide  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  effort  called 
for,  we  might  find  that  all  our  pains  had  brought  us  was  a  return  to  the 
hazardous  confrontation  of  first-strike  forces,  with  each  side  nervously 
expecting  the  other  to  press  the  button.  To  be  sure,  we  do  not  entirely 
escape  this  risk  even  if  we  make  restraint  for  the  sake  of  stability  a 
touchstone  of  defense  decisions.  As  has  been  suggested  above,  some  meas- 
ure of  counterforce  seems  essential  to  stability.  The  critical  factor,  how- 
ever, is  emphasis. 

The  distinction  between  counterforce  and  retaliation  systems  does  not 
relate  exclusively  to  the  performance  characteristics  of  the  missiles  them- 
selves. In  fact,  the  measure  of  counterforce  may  lie  mainly  in  related 
areas — in  a  variety  of  programs  permitting  the  attacker  to  locate  the 
deterrent  weapons  of  the  other  side,  to  penetrate  the  protection  of 
most  of  them,  and  to  survive  the  retaliatory  blow  of  those  not  thus 
eliminated. 

Thus  anti-submarine  warfare  is  an  obvious  candidate  for  counterforce 
expenditure.  Improved  methods  of  reconnaissance,  by  orbiting  satellite 
or  otherwise,  are  another.  Active  defenses  to  defeat  the  deterrent  missiles 
on  their  second  strike  are  a  third.  Passive  defenses  to  enable  our  society  to 
survive  the  damage  that  might  be  inflicted  by  any  missiles  not  destroyed 
in  a  first  strike  and  not  stopped  by  our  active  defenses  are  a  fourth. 
Others  could  be  listed.  The  main  point  is  that  counterforce  is  a  military 
strategy,  it  is  not  merely  a  performance  characteristic  of  particular 
weapons  systems.  Moreover,  most  of  the  separate  programs  that  go  into 
building  counterforce  are  not  difficult  to  justify  as  defensive:  they  are 
essential  merely  to  diminish  our  opponent's  confidence  in  a  successful 
first  strike.  This  is  what  makes  choice  so  agonizing. 

For  the  first  decade  and  a  half  of  the  nuclear  era  the  United  States  has 
seemed  to  waver  between  the  thirst  for  unassailable  supremacy  and  the 
willingness  to  content  itself  with  a  sufficiency  of  military  power,  between 
an  imposed  stability  and  one  we  owe  mainly  to  the  accidents  of  history 
and  technology.  For  the  future,  too,  a  clearcut  decision  between  the  two 
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security  objectives  may  be  impossible.  The  all-out  drive  for  a  command- 
ing position  in  the  missile  age,  whether  technically  and  economically 
feasible  or  not,  seems  politically  impractical  unless  this  country  is  driven 
to  it  by  Communist  aggressiveness  (perhaps  over  Berlin),  and  by  then  it 
may  be  too  late  for  it  to  accomplish  anything  useful — such  as  preventing 
a  war.  If  this  choice  is  excluded  there  may  be  no  alternative  but  to  play 
the  odds  for  a  meaningful  stability  based  on  missile  deterrence. 

If  that  is  our  choice,  then  the  problem  must  be  faced:  just  how  far 
should  we  go  toward  building  a  credible  first  strike  force  our  adversary 
will  regard  as  a  threat?  One  should  like  to  think  of  some  rational  basis 
for  decision.  The  question  demands  more  examination  than  it  appears 
to  have  received  to  date  anywhere. 

One  possibility,  worthy  of  consideration  once  our  deterrent  force  is 
reasonably  secure,  is  that  we  should  continue  to  engage  vigorously  in 
research  and  development  aimed  at  the  design  of  a  national  counter- 
force  posture,  but  moderate  our  expenditure  on  actual  production  of  the 
components  unless  it  seems  certain  that  the  Russians  are  going  beyond 
us.  That  is,  we  would  provide  ourselves  with  the  counterforce  considered 
necessary  for  stability  of  the  deterrent,  but  also  try  to  make  it  evident 
to  the  Russians  that  unless  they  set  the  pace  we  would  not  attempt  to 
build  counterforce  capable  of  penetrating  their  deterrent.  It  is  a  course 
that  entails  obvious  dangers.  Is  our  intelligence  good  enough  to  assure 
us  of  warning  in  time?  The  dimensions  of  the  effort  required  to  create 
convincing  first  strike  capability  after  both  sides  have  deterrent  forces 
difficult  to  attack  give  some  assurance  that  such  a  threat  will  not  be 
sprung  on  us  fullblown.  But  this  may  not  be  good  enough.  Dependable 
arms  control  arrangements  aimed  at  safeguarding  stability  may  conceiv- 
ably fill  the  gap.  This  case  for  arms  control  will  be  explored  later  in 
this  chapter. 

Some  may  observe  that  (omitting  the  arms  control  feature)  the  restraint 
proposed  is  almost  precisely  what  the  last  Administration  was  accused 
of  in  1960,  when  it  was  under  fire  for  permitting  the  "missile  gap"  to 
develop,  and  was  said  to  be  depending  upon  uncertain  estimates  of 
Russian  intention  rather  than  upon  a  reading  of  actual  Russian  capa- 
bility. Without  judging  the  merits  of  those  charges,  it  can  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  one  thing  to  practice  restraint  when  the  strategic  balance 
is  becoming  daily  more  tenuous  because  of  the  growing  vulnerability  of 
our  existing  strategic  forces  to  a  new  weapons  system  the  other  side  is 
developing.  It  is  quite  another  when  the  trend  is  toward  greater  stability, 
and  restraint  will  contribute  to  it.  The  choice  is  not  between  an  over- 
whelming superiority  we  know  we  can  build,  and  a  deliberate  risk  to  our 
security.  The  choice  is  between  (1)  striving  for  a  superiority  that  may 
well  be  beyond  our  reach,  knowing  that  in  the  process  we  shall  be  pitting 
our  energies  against  the  trend  to  improved  stability,  thereby  seeking  to 
perpetuate  mutual  insecurity  at  risk  of  war,  and  (2)  an  alternative  which. 
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though  hardly  guaranteed,  allows  us  to  exploit  rather  than  oppose  the 
stabilizing  forces.  If  we  choose  the  former,  arms  control  can  hardly  rise 
above  the  level  of  propaganda;  if  the  latter,  it  may  prove  an  invaluable 
safeguard. 

TECHNOLOGICAL  TRENDS 

Something  more  should  be  said  about  the  horizons  of  military  tech- 
nology without  arms  control.  The  best  estimate,  assuming  a  continuation 
of  the  technology  spiral  and  Cold  War  tensions,  is  that  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  qualitative  improvements  in  nearly  all  weapons.  The  long- 
range  missile  systems  will  also  increase  in  number,  warhead  power,  and 
accuracy.  Whatever  counterforce  is  deemed  to  be  required  for  stability 
seems  technically  quite  feasible.  Warning,  and  command  and  control 
systems  are  almost  certain  to  become  more  sophisticated,  and  may  become 
more  electronic  and  automated  if  the  contest  to  achieve  a  counterforce 
advantage  is  persisted  in. 

The  role  of  man-made  earth  satellites  for  both  communications  and 
surveillance  seems  likely  to  grow  substantially  within  the  next  few  years. 
There  are  already  proposals  for  installing  commercial  communications 
systems  based  on  satellites.  Whether  there  is  any  military  advantage  in 
unmanned  satellites  carrying  weapons  for  surface  attack,  and  whether 
such  weapons  will  be  placed  in  orbit  in  the  absence  of  effective  inter- 
national controls,  seem  at  this  writing  to  be  unresolved  questions. 

Chemical,  bacteriological,  and  radiological  weapons  play  a  big  part  in 
some  estimates  of  future  arms  developments.  Usually,  however,  these 
estimates  seem  exaggerated.  For  chemical  weapons  in  general  the  limita- 
tion is  one  of  delivery.  Rocket  delivery  is  possible  but  probably  uneco- 
nomical in  competition  with  nuclear  weapons.  If  the  shift  in  primary 
emphasis  to  missile  delivery  systems  should  persuade  the  United  States 
to  abandon  anti-air  defenses,  delivery  of  chemical  weapons  by  aircraft, 
particularly  in  the  aftermath  of  a  nuclear  missile  strike,  might  become 
attractive  to  an  enemy  bent  on  annihilating  the  American  people.  As 
for  bacteriological  weapons,  they  might  conceivably  be  employed  after 
a  massive  nuclear  attack  as  a  mop-up  agent,  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
other  rational  uses  for  them.  The  case  for  purely  radiological  weapons 
(other  than  H-bombs,  which  are  radiation  as  well  as  blast  and  thermal 
weapons)  seems  even  weaker. 

Finally,  a  word  about  possible  advances  in  nuclear  weapons  tech- 
nology. The  experts  seem  agreed  that,  with  continued  testing,  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  could  improve  the  power-to-weight 
ratios  of  nuclear  weapons  over  most  of  the  range  from  sub-kiloton  to 
multimegaton  types.  They  disagree,  however,  on  the  significance  of  this 
improvement.  Lighter  warheads  would  make  it  possible  for  the  new 
Polaris  and  Minuteman  missiles  to  carry  higher  yield  weapons — an  im- 
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provement  which  would  be  particularly  significant  if  these  missiles  were 
planned  for  counterforce.  Improvements  in  propulsion  and  guidance, 
however,  would  have  some  of  the  same  eflFect.  There  is  no  dispute  that 
nuclear  weapons  can  be  designed  both  more  and  less  powerful  than  any 
in  being.  Whether  they  are  "needed"  or  not  is  another  matter.  In  one 
circumstance  they  might  be:  a  major  effort  to  develop  counterforce 
weapons  systems  capable  of  penetrating  the  security  of  opposing  missile 
systems  and  thus  restoring  the  first-strike  advantage.  Even  though  such 
a  program  may  prove  unsuccessful  against  an  alert  adversary,  that  is  not 
to  say  it  will  not  be  tried.  And  if  it  is,  there  may  well  be  a  demand  for 
warheads  of  100  megatons  or  more — for  example,  to  reduce  the  number 
of  weapons  needed  to  destroy  those  hidden,  or  mobile  missiles  which  can 
be  attacked  successfully  only  by  spreading  blast  effects  (overpressures) 
over  thousands  of  square  miles. 

A  favorite  argument  of  some  advocates  of  resumed  weapons  testing — 
and  presumably  an  argument  also  against  seeking  an  agreement  to  ban 
testing — is  the  need  to  develop  lighter  and  "better"  sub-kiloton  nuclear 
weapons  for  limited  war.  The  pros  and  cons  of  this  have  been  so 
thoroughly  aired  that  it  seems  unneccessary  to  repeat  them  here.  Perhaps 
it  will  suffice  to  say  bluntly:  (1)  there  seems  to  be  no  question  that  the 
United  States  can  derive  a  military  advantage  of  sorts  if  it  has  tiny 
A-bombs  and  the  enemy  does  not;  (2)  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  situations 
in  which  the  enemy  would  not  and  could  not  cancel  this  advantage  by 
using  his  more  powerful  bombs  on  appropriate  tragets  (of  course,  against 
an  enemy  with  no  bombs  or  a  quite  small  stockpile  this  would  not  be 
true);  (3)  any  nuclear  weapon,  no  matter  how  weak,  is  a  nuclear  weapon, 
and  its  use  an  invitation  to  the  other  side  to  use  another  nuclear  weapon 
a  little  stronger.  The  idea  that  it  may  be  unwise  and  not  necessarily 
advantageous  to  the  United  States  to  initiate  local  nuclear  wars,  seems 
to  have  received  wide  acceptance.  United  States  forces  need  nuclear 
weapons,  including  possibly  some  of  the  weaker  ones,  for  local  defense, 
primarily  to  deter  the  other  side  from  starting  to  use  them,  and  sec- 
ondarily to  have  some  chance  of  defending  themselves  if  the  other  side 
does  do  so. 

Our  image  of  the  United  States  future  security  without  arms  control  is 
on  the  whole  depressing  rather  than  sensational.  Further  development  of 
existing  weapons  can  easily  be  foreseen.  Even  though  the  mutual  de- 
terrent exists,  and  unless  there  is  restraint,  either  tacit  or  explicit,  both 
sides  in  the  East-West  contest  are  likely  to  invest  in  larger  numbers  of 
more  destructive  weapons.  Each  may  be  continuously  probing  to  find 
ways  of  upsetting  to  its  advantage  the  stability  of  mutual  deterrence  out 
of  fear  that  the  other  will  do  so  first. 

Counterforce  and  a  comprehensive  active  anti-missile  defense  (capable 
of  defending  cities  against  retaliation)  are  both  candidates  for  this  en- 
deavor.  Should  the  Soviet  Union  achieve  a  commanding  lead  over  the 
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United  States,  either  would  presumably  be  greatly  destabilizing.  A  de- 
cisive United  States  counterforce  advantage  might  establish  an  imposed 
stability.  The  triumph  of  counterforce  over  the  deterrent  on  both  sides 
would  be  the  most  destabilizing  outcome.  More  or  less  simultaneous 
achievement  of  a  really  convincing  active  anti-missile  defense  by  both 
sides  could  be  the  most  stabilizing — and  revolutionary — for  it  might  even 
restore  the  defensive  to  its  classic  position  of  dominance  in  war.  But  this 
eventual  result  of  the  competitive  search  for  security  seems  unfortunately 
too  long  a  shot,  and  too  fraught  with  hazards,  to  recommend  itself 
highly. 

In  short,  the  eventual  state  of  affairs  within  so  brief  a  time  span  as  a 
decade  is  unforeseeable,  even  if  we  ignore  further  advances  in  technology, 
the  character  of  which  we  cannot  now  even  imagine.  As  suggested  earlier, 
the  best  guess  for  the  immediate  future  is  that  the  instability  of  the 
transition  from  manned  aircraft  to  missiles  will  be  followed,  beginning 
perhaps  about  1963,  by  a  period  of  relative  stability — no  matter  what  we 
or  the  Russians  do  beyond  what  we  are  doing  already.  But  if  arms  are 
somehow  brought  under  effective  international  control,  the  stability  may 
be  prolonged,  and  it  could  certainly  be  made  more  reliable.  It  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  justifies  our  best  endeavors. 


Arms  and  Controls 

PURPOSE   AND    ASSUMPTIONS 

The  objective  here  is  to  present  for  arms  control  a  possible  role 
consistent  with  the  analysis  of  the  United  States  security  problem  de- 
veloped in  the  preceding  sections.  It  is  first  necessary,  however,  to  identify 
the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  "arms  control"  will  be  employed,  and  to 
make  explicit  certain  assumptions  that  will  prevail  throughout  the  dis- 
cussion. 

The  term  "arms  control"  will  be  interpreted  to  mean  explicit  inter- 
national agreements  based  upon  a  recognized  common  interest  in  two 
purposes:  (1)  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  war,  and  (2)  if  that  fails,  to 
diminish  the  violence  in  any  war.  It  need  not  be  assumed,  however,  that 
because  there  is  a  community  of  basic  interest  the  parties  to  the  arms 
control  negotiations  will  forbear  to  seek  unilateral  political  and  military 
gains  from  them.  It  is  even  possible  that  one  of  them  will  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  evading  it  later.  There  can  be 
an  acknowledged  common  interest  without  full  mutual  trust.  Neverthe- 
less, if  the  negotiations  are  to  succeed,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  both 
sides  must  make  concessions. 

The  possible  nature  of  these  concessions  was  suggested  in  the  last 
section.  It  is  an  assumption  (necessary  to  the  case  for  arms  control)  that 
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(1)  both  sides  will  recognize  the  improvement  in  stability  as  the  deterrent 
strategic  forces  become  less  vulnerable,  and  (2)  they  will  prefer  to  seek 
their  security  in  safeguarding  that  improvement  rather  than  in  an  at- 
tempt to  reverse  it  by  reinstating  the  first  strike  advantage.  But  neither 
side  can  afford  to  do  this  without  assurances  that  the  other  is  doing  it  too. 
Specifically,  if  the  United  States  is  to  exercise  restraint  by  not  trying  to 
build  a  decisive  counterforce  posture,  we  need  more  assurance  than  our 
current  information  sources  can  afford  us  that  the  Russians  are  not 
taking  advantage  of  our  restraint  to  build  a  counterforce  system  that  will 
endanger  our  deterrent.  Presumably  the  Russians  need  not  be  concerned 
to  the  same  degree  about  the  failure  of  their  sources  of  information  to 
alert  them  to  our  actions  in  time  to  permit  them  to  take  remedial 
measures.  Consequently,  the  United  States'  concession  to  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  somewhat  different  from  the  Soviet  concession  to  the 
United  States. 

What  is  it  we  have  to  concede?  The  answer  is  that  we  can  abandon  our 
intention,  or  hope,  of  achieving  a  position  of  predominance  that  would 
enable  us  to  impose  stability.  It  is  well  that  this  be  stated  bluntly,  and 
without  qualification,  to  avoid  misunderstanding.  It  has  been  explained 
that  counterforce  may  be  an  essential  of  the  stability  built  upon  mutual 
deterrence.  The  question  where  we  should  or  can  stop  (how  much 
counterforce  is  enough?)  has  been  described  as  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
to  answer  if  we  intend  to  accept  and  support  the  fortuitous  stability. 
There  will  be  great  pressures  to  push  onward,  at  the  very  least  to  achieve 
a  margin  of  safety.  If  we  do,  we  must  expect  the  Russians  to  follow,  com- 
pounding the  arms  race,  and  hastening  the  return  of  a  more  unstable 
situation.  If  we  do  not,  we  risk  being  caught  short  either  by  Communist 
improvement  and  expansion  of  which  we  have  not  been  warned  in  time, 
or  by  some  unforeseen  technological  development.  Arms  control  may 
give  us  the  requisite  assurance  to  justify  these  risks. 

Why  should  the  Russians  accept  as  a  concession  this  disavowal  of  our 
intention,  if  the  openness  of  our  society  gives  them  ready  access  to  all 
the  information  they  need  to  assess  our  intentions?  Perhaps  they  will  not. 
It  is  always  possible,  even  probable,  that  they  would  regard  the  exchange 
of  inspection  rights  as  no  bargain.  But  it  is  also  possible  they  will  accept. 
Despite  their  sanguine  claims  regarding  their  own  economic  progress, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Russian  leaders  are  fully  aware  of  the 
superiority  of  United  States  industrial  power.  Our  capacity  to  produce 
weapons  when  fully  mobilized,  proved  in  two  world  wars,  must  always  be 
prominent  in  their  calculations.  At  the  same  time,  the  chances  are  that 
the  Kremlin  is  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  plethora  of  information,  much 
of  it  conflicting,  that  comes  from  the  United  States.  It  must  surely  be 
exceedingly  difficult  for  the  Russians  to  assess  our  intentions  or  even  our 
capabilities. 
For  example,  testimony  before  the  committees  of  Congress  on  defense 
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appropriations  is  normally  contradictory.  In  and  out  of  government, 
our  own  experts  arrive  at  opposite  conclusions  after  reading  this  testi- 
mony, even  when  they  have  access  to  the  classified  material  upon  which  it 
is  based.  Further,  as  long  as  we  continue  to  support  costly  armaments, 
both  the  allegations  of  danger  to  our  security  that  would  follow  a  reduc- 
tion of  expenditures,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  awesome  threat  of  our 
weapons,  are  sure  to  receive  sensational  publicity.  That  is  the  way  our 
democracy  works.  For  these  reasons,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  bloc  might 
conceivably  welcome  more  comprehensible  information  regarding  our 
real  intentions.  And  this  they  might  receive  if  they  were  permitted  to 
determine  (within  limits)  what  items  of  information  they  need,  and  if 
there  were  inspection  procedures  capable  of  assuring  them  they  were 
getting  this  information. 

The  first  assumption  of  this  examination  of  arms  control,  then,  is 
that  both  sides  (all  parties)  must  explicitly  abandon  the  effort  to  achieve 
an  overwhelming  offensive  capability  for  their  long-range  nuclear  strike 
forces.  The  second  assumption  is  that  it  is  not  possible  to  abolish  nuclear 
weapons,  by  agreement  or  otherwise.  The  science  and  technology  that 
builds  them  cannot  be  unlearned,  and  those  already  built  can  be  too 
easily  hidden. 

Arms  control  incorporates  at  least  three  distinct  elements.  First,  there 
is  the  agreement  itself,  expressing  the  intentions  of  the  parties.  Second, 
there  are  procedures  to  assure  each  of  the  parties  that  the  others  are 
complying  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  Third,  there  are  incentives 
to  dispose  the  parties  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and 
sanctions,  to  deal  with  violations  if  they  occur,  which  also  have  a  deter- 
rent effect. 

The  succeeding  sections  of  this  part  will  be  devoted  to  these  three 
elements  in  arms  control  arrangements.  Major  emphasis  will  be  given 
to  the  objects  of  control  in  a  broad  sense — i.e.,  the  intentions  of  the 
parties  to  agreement — because  these  bear  most  directly  upon  the  planning 
of  United  States  security.  The  problems  of  inspection,  taken  up  in  an- 
other chapter,  will  be  noted  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  ensure  that 
their  importance  is  recognized.  The  final  section  will  examine  briefly  the 
question  of  incentives  and  sanctions. 

ACCIDENTAL    WAR    AS    AN    OBJECT   OF    CONTROL 

Certain  unilateral  safeguards  against  war  by  technical  accident,  if 
matched  by  the  other  side,  might  become  tacit  agreements.  A  major 
return  to  be  expected  from  the  decline  in  the  first-strike  advantage  is  a 
diminution  of  the  risk  of  war  that  may  erupt  from  postures  provocative 
of  a  preventive  or  "pre-emptive"  war.  It  would  be  sensible  to  use  arms 
control  measures  to  formalize  certain  of  these  unilateral  measures  and 
tacit  agreements  (though  some  of  them  probably  would  not  lend  them- 
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selves  to  incorporation  in  a  formal  agreement).  Many  suggestions  have 
been  made  that  would  go  beyond  this.  Most  of  these  involve  arrange- 
ments to  exchange  information,  or  rather  assurances,  regarding  intentions 
at  certain  critical  moments.  Some  of  these  proposals  are  possibly  more 
ingenious  than  practical.  One  such  is  the  idea  of  direct  communications 
between  SAC  and  the  Soviet  missile  command.  The  more  radical  ones,  it 
may  be  hoped,  will  seem  less  attractive  as  the  deterrent  force  becomes 
less  vulnerable.  At  any  rate,  the  role  of  arms  control  as  conceived  here 
will  be  directed  at  safeguarding  the  resulting  improvement  in  stability 
rather  than  at  preventing  the  accidents  that  gross  instability  makes  pos- 
sible. 

Arms  control  may  not  be  achievable  at  all  unless  there  is  a  marked 
improvement  in  stability.  Measures  to  "safeguard  against  surprise  at- 
tack," when  the  great  adversaries  are  relying  for  security  on  the  mutual 
first-strike  threat,  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  design,  let  alone  implement. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  such  measures  are  not  worth  trying  to  achieve  if 
that  is  the  best  we  can  do.  But  if  the  forecast  of  probable  future  develop- 
ments is  sound,  arms  control  negotiations  starting  now  would  go  badly 
off  the  track  if  aimed  at  the  military  environment  created  by  the  air 
power  "dominance  of  the  offensive"  (i.e.,  preoccupation  with  surprise 
attack)  rather  than  with  the  missile-centered  environment  in  which  the 
deterrent  function  is  more  likely  to  be  "dominant."  For  one  thing,  it 
is  unlikely  the  negotiations  could  be  completed  before  the  situation  is 
changed.  Also  the  nature  of  the  problem  in  the  two  cases  is  quite  differ- 
ent. In  the  first  case,  arms  control  must,  in  effect,  "harness  the  winds"  to 
make  a  contribution.  Experience  of  past  negotiations  has  shown  how 
nearly  impossible  this  is.  In  the  latter  case,  arms  control  must  be  ex- 
pected merely  to  reinforce  and  safeguard  basic  trends  toward  a  more 
stable  situation.  The  best  hope  for  arms  control  is  that  this  latter  may  not 
be  impossible. 

CONTROL    OF    STRATEGIC    FORCES:    NUMBERS 

Measures  to  limit  or  to  reduce  the  opposed  long-range  strike  forces,  as 
well  as  measures  to  control  their  character  and  deployments,  may  help 
fulfill  the  designated  role  for  arms  control.  The  level  of  strategic  arma- 
ments bears  upon  the  likelihood  of  war  in  various  circumstances  and 
upon  the  level  of  violence  in  any  war  that  may  occur.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  ample  grounds  for  caution  in  approaching  the  problem  of  numbers. 
National  armaments  may  be  reduced  so  low  that  the  resulting  temptation 
to  evade  the  controls  may  heighten  the  likelihood  of  war.  Thus,  depend- 
ence on  the  controls  mounts  as  the  strength  of  the  deterrent  forces  de- 
clines. For  example,  if  the  level  were  set  at  10  missiles,  the  addition  of  10 
or  15  clandestine  missiles  could  give  one  side  an  overwhelming  advantage, 
and  tempt  it  to  initiate  war.  At  higher  levels,  because  successful  evasion 
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is  more  difficult,  perfection  need  not  be  asked  of  the  controls.  By  the 
same  token,  of  course,  the  more  confidence  the  controls  inspire,  the  lower 
the  prudent  level  of  the  deterrent  forces  may  be.  Further,  it  is  obvious  that 
arms  reductions  must  be  carefully  ordered  and  phased  so  that  attractive 
or  provocative  invitations  to  start  a  war  do  not  emerge  from  the  reduc- 
tion itself. 

As  Thomas  C.  Schelling  emphasizes,  stability  is  a  desideratum  at  all 
levels  of  armament,  if  the  chance  of  war  is  to  be  minimized.  Given  the 
existence  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  of  air  and  missile  technology  (not  to 
say,  security  forces,  militia  units,  and  small  arms),  even  so-called  "total" 
disarmament  would  require  a  balancing  of  deterrent  factors.  And  unless 
there  is  a  great  transformation  of  international  relations,  including 
virtual  liquidation  of  the  cold  war,  the  requirements  imposed  upon  the 
control  system  at  very  low  levels  of  armament  would  be  inordinately 
exacting. 

For  these  reasons,  if  it  is  to  be  the  function  of  arms  control  to  safe- 
guard the  stability  based  upon  mutual  deterrence,  proposals  to  abolish 
the  "terror"  in  the  "balance  of  terror"  are  clearly  out  of  order.  It  may 
be  appropriate,  nevertheless,  to  seek  early  agreement  to  limit  the  number 
of  long-range  missiles  (and  aircraft)  on  each  side,  and  thereby  to  diminish 
the  implicit  threat  of  terror. 

In  principle,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  might  agree  to 
retain  an  equal  number  of  equally  protected  missiles  and  manned  air- 
craft to  be  inspected  by  the  control  authority.  Then,  if  the  protection  in 
the  form  of  hardening  or  mobility  available  to  the  retained  forces  were 
such  that  more  than  one  attacking  weapon  must  be  launched  to  destroy 
each  one  in  the  deterrent,  these  forces  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement 
would  be  in  stalemate.  The  arrangement  would  not  be  stable,  however, 
unless  there  were  reliable  controls  to  make  certain  no  other  forces  were 
being  kept  or  developed  that  might  in  time  produce  a  counterforce 
capability  effective  against  the  deterrent  forces.  This  problem  of  forces 
outside  those  submitted  to  control  suggests  that  the  possibility  of  insti- 
tuting controls  on  the  testing  and  production  necessary  to  create  long- 
range  weapons  systems  should  be  explored  as  perhaps  the  best  approach 
to  the  problem  of  numbers. 

CONTROLLING    MISSILE    TESTING    AND    PRODUCTION 

In  connection  with  this  and  similar  arms  control  measures,  the  com- 
pliance procedures  might  be  a  combination  of  reporting  and  verification. 
The  parties,  having  agreed  to  limit  their  missile  development  programs, 
for  example,  would  report  their  missile  activities,  and  the  report  would 
be  spot-checked  by  inspectors.  The  latter  could  represent  either  an  inter- 
national control  agency,  or  the  other  party  or  parties  to  the  agreement. 
The  procedures  would  reflect  the  principle  that  each  party  intends  to 
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carry  out  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and  that  its  purpose  in  reporting  and 
submitting  its  activities  to  inspection  by  outsiders  is  to  assure  that  it  is 
doing  so.  The  procedures  would  not  guarantee  that  every  advance  and 
every  missile  produced  would  be  made  known.  Nevertheless,  they  might 
be  sufficient  if  they  gave  all  parties  assurance  that  each  knew  the  general 
character  and  magnitude  of  the  programs  of  the  others.  This  might 
suffice  because  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  effort  required  to  create 
either  the  counterforce  or  the  active  defense  that  could  upset  the  stability 
of  the  deterrent. 

In  time,  and,  indeed,  from  the  beginning,  if  agreement  is  delayed 
until  the  major  powers  have  built  and  deployed  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
sands of  missiles,  a  reduction  in  numbers  as  well  as  a  production  cutoff 
might  be  desired.  Both  these  objectives  pose  staggering  problems  for 
the  architects  of  inspection  systems.  These  may  not  be  beyond  solution 
if  the  purpose  of  the  inspection  is  to  enable  the  power  being  inspected  to 
assure  the  other  parties  that  it  is  actually  doing  what  it  has  reported,  and 
nothing  more,  and  if  the  elements  of  stability  in  the  strategic  power 
balance  make  it  difficult  to  evade  the  controls  successfully. 

Little  more  will  be  said  about  the  problems  of  inspection  here.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  stated  that  no  inspection  system  can  be  expected  to 
work  perfectly.  Under  comparatively  favorable  circumstances,  such  as  the 
anticipated  improvement  in  stability,  it  may  be  possible  to  design  in- 
spection systems  that  will  operate  within  acceptable  limits  of  reliability. 
If  this  is  not  possible,  then  arms  control  seems  a  lost  cause  in  today's 
world.  It  is  a  lost  cause,  too,  if  the  Communist  powers  (including  Red 
China)  are  unwilling  or  unable,  for  reasons  of  domestic  or  international 
politics,  to  enter  into  inspection  arrangements  that  will  satisfy  the  major 
security  demands  of  the  non-Communist  parties  to  the  agreement. 

ARMS    CONTROL   AND    LOCAL  STABILITY 

It  has  been  noted  that  growing  Soviet  long-range  nuclear  power  began 
some  years  ago  to  diminish  the  credibility  of  United  States  extended 
nuclear  deterrence  as  a  guarantee  of  our  allies'  security,  and  that  the 
advent  of  a  more  stable  strategic  balance  seems  calculated  to  reduce  it 
still  more.  This  is  a  challenge  the  United  States  must  face  with  or  with- 
out arms  control.  The  primary  solution  is  a  more  persuasive  United 
States  capacity  to  support  its  allies  in  local  wars.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
reason  to  overlook  the  possibility  of  favorable  returns  from  arms  control 
as  applied  to  the  problem  of  local  defense.  And  there  is  every  reason  to 
be  alive  to  any  pitfalls  that  might  be  encountered  in  that  application. 

It  should  first,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  local  equiva- 
lent of  the  factors-  that  tend  to  produce  a  fortuitous  mutual  deterrence 
at  the  center  of  East-West  conflict.  The  reason:  the  very  condition  that 
makes  the  deterrence  of  war  at  the  center  credible  is  lacking,  namely,  the 
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fact  that  the  consequences  of  such  a  war  seem  predictable.  In  local  war 
the  political  factors  dominate  the  military,  and  psychology  is  more  sig- 
nificant than  engineering.  For  these  reasons,  its  consequences  cannot  be 
so  readily  predicted,  and,  as  they  are  far  less  likely  to  spell  utter  disaster, 
they  cannot  be  counted  on  to  deter  military  initiatives. 

At  one  time,  the  commitment  of  the  United  States  to  nuclear  weapons 
in  any  local  conflict  in  which  it  found  itself  was  suggested  as  an  equiva- 
lent to  the  strategic  deterrent.  But  later  reflection  has  caused  even  early 
proponents  to  shy  away  from  this  idea.  The  threat  to  employ  nuclear 
weapons,  considering  both  the  local  consequences  and  the  chances  of 
spiraling  into  global  nuclear  war,  is  not  sufficiently  credible  as  a  deterrent 
to  deserve  high  confidence.  Extended  nuclear  deterrence  must  still  have 
some  effect,  but  how  much  and  in  what  circumstances  we  do  not  know. 
For  example,  it  has  not  prevented  the  recurrent  crises  in  Southeast  Asia 
from  1953  to  the  present,  though  it  may  have  dampened  them  by  dis- 
couraging Red  China  from  intervening  more  massively  and  more  openly, 

A  proposal  to  outlaw  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  for  any  purpose, 
offensive  or  defensive,  in  any  armed  conflict  engaging  forces  other  than 
the  long-range  strategic  forces  of  the  major  nuclear  powers  would  prob- 
ably gain  wide  support.  Such  a  proposal  would  be  unreliable,  however, 
unless  the  great  nuclear  powers  themselves  actively  enforced  it.  A  ban 
on  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  for  local  use  would  also  be  un- 
reliable: nuclear  weapons  can  be  hidden.  Nevertheless,  a  general  agree- 
ment not  to  employ  nuclear  weapons  in  local  conflict,  to  which  the  great 
powers  were  party,  might  help  to  discourage  some  minor  powers  from 
seeking  nuclear  weapons,  or  from  using  them  once  acquired.  A  reliable 
test-ban  among  all  nations  capable  of  building  nuclear  weapons,  in 
combination  with  a  general  treaty  banning  the  transfer  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  governments  not  now  possessing  them,  would  offer  additional 
(though  less  than  perfect)  guarantees  against  their  use  in  localized  hos- 
tilities. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  discussion,  the  local  security  problem  will  be 
considered  primarily  in  terms  of  conventional  armaments.  The  con- 
text must  be  kept  in  mind.  It  is  United  States  policy  to  support  the 
United  Nations,  a  world  assembly  devoted  primarily  to  the  airing  and 
peaceful  settlement  of  conflicts  between  nations,  but  with  power  to  keep 
the  peace  by  force,  if  necessary,  vested  in  the  Security  Council.  Prin- 
cipally because  of  the  great  schism  of  East  and  West,  but  perhaps  also 
because  of  the  stresses  and  strains  inevitable  in  a  world  of  social 
and  economic  revolution,  the  United  Nations  Organization  has  not 
proved  fully  equal  to  the  responsibility  so  hopefully  given  it.  Hence,  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  Communist  expansion,  the  United  States  adopted 
its  postwar  policy  of  "containment,"  based  upon  a  number  of  collective 
defense  self-agreements,  such  as  were  envisaged  by  Articles  51  and  52 
of  the  Charter  ("inside  the  Charter  but  outside  the  veto,"  as  Senator 
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Vandenberg  said  in  presenting  to  the  Senate  the  resolution  that  made 
NATO  possible). 

The  primary  purpose  of  these  alliances  was  to  deter  the  Communist 
powers  from  direct  aggression  against  a  number  of  weak  (or  war-weak- 
ened) states  along  the  periphery  of  Communist-dominated  territories.  In 
fact,  however,  "indirect  aggression"  based  upon  subversion  and  other 
forms  of  intervention  has  been  a  more  serious  challenge.  United  States 
policies  of  military  and  economic  aid  have  been  aimed  at  strengthening 
these  smaller  countries  against  both  forms  of  aggression.  But  the  promise 
of  active  military  support  also  is  present,  and  the  circumstances  are  such 
that  to  carry  out  its  obligations  the  United  States  requires  certain  mili- 
tary freedoms  and  the  capacity  to  make  use  of  them,  which  the  Commu- 
nist powers  would  most  certainly  desire  to  restrict  by  any  arms  control 
agreements  to  which  they  were  parties.  The  first  of  these  is  freedom  to 
intervene  formally,  with  United  States  regular  forces,  against  Communist 
indirect  aggression — for  example.  Communist  sponsorship  of  insurrec- 
tionary forces — if  deemed  necessary  to  preserve  the  security  of  an  ally. 
Second,  both  for  this  purpose  and  in  the  event  of  open  aggression,  the 
United  States  must  have  freedom  of  physical  access  to  the  troublespot. 
Third,  the  United  States  needs  the  forces,  and  enough  of  them,  to  enable 
it  to  come  to  the  aid  of  its  allies. 

Our  overseas  troops  and  bases  contribute  to  the  pattern  of  deterrence 
which  the  United  States  has  made  the  prime  military  support  of  its  con- 
tainment policy.  It  may  be  that  neither  of  these  will  be  as  important  for 
deterrence  as  the  strategic  balance  becomes  more  stable.  But  the  right 
and  the  power  to  maintain  forces  and  bases  overseas  is  important  to  pre- 
serve our  capacity  to  intervene  promptly  to  defend  our  allies,  and  may 
be  expected  to  become  even  more  important  as  the  credibility  of  ex- 
tended nuclear  deterrence  is  further  eroded. 

It  is  therefore  possible  to  state  generally  that  arms  control  measures 
that  weaken  our  ability  to  intervene  locally  in  support  of  our  allies  will 
be  unacceptable,  unless  the  restriction  is  compensated  for  by  substantial 
gains  in  local  security.  The  control  measures  usually  proposed  include 
reduction  in  force  levels  and  in  weapons,  "qualitative"  weapons  controls 
that  would  outlaw  or  sharply  restrict  so-called  offensive  weapons,  the 
establishment  of  neutral  or  demilitarized  zones  between  potentially  hos- 
tile forces,  and  bans  on  overseas  bases  and  stationing  of  forces  (pro- 
posed by  the  Communist  powers). 

The  acceptability  of  quantitative  controls  in  terms  of  United  States 
security  is  complex,  if  only  because  qualitative  factors  must  be  considered 
simultaneously.  For  example,  at  present,  and  for  the  future,  in  the 
absence  of  effective  arms  controls j,  there  appears  to  be  a  need  to  improve 
the  equipment  of  United  States  forces  appropriate  to  local  defense,  and 
to  increase  their  capacity  for  prompt  movement  to  the  point  of  need.  To 
facilitate  this  movement  there  is,  moreover,  a  requirement  for  strategic  air 
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bases  to  which  troops  can  be  lifted  (not  corresponding,  necessarily,  to 
present  overseas  SAC  bases)  and  for  overseas  bases  on  which  equipment 
and  supplies  can  be  pre-positioned.  There  may  also  be  a  need  to  increase 
the  strength  of  Army  and  Marine  units  available  for  ground  defense,  as 
well  as  the  strength  of  supporting  naval  and  tactical  air  forces  appropri- 
ate to  local  defense  operations.  This  need  cannot  be  readily  assessed  by 
an  outsider,  because  much  depends  upon  the  possibility  of  reorganizing 
the  present  regular  forces  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  more  units  available 
for  frontline  employment,  as  well  as  upon  broader  plans  affecting  the 
mobilization  base,  including  the  reserves.  But,  at  least,  strengthening 
the  forces  available  for  local  employment  has  been  widely  recommended 
by  observers  concerned  about  the  impact  of  the  decline  in  extended  de- 
terrence upon  local  stability. 

How  these  qualitative  and  quantitative  requirements  might  be  affected 
by  arms  control  measures  has  not  been  thought  through.  The  numbers 
of  ready  forces  needed  to  honor  our  commitments  is  not  a  simple  func- 
tion of  troop  and  weapon  strength  on  the  other  side,  because  we  have  a 
fixed  number  of  commitments  each  of  which  might  be  assumed  to  con- 
tribute a  finite  amount  to  the  absolute  minimum  force  needed.  Never- 
theless, sharp  reductions  of  Communist  standing  forces  might  justify 
reductions  in  United  States  counterparts,  to  the  extent  that  such  reduc- 
tions would  diminish  the  threat  of  the  "massive  landpower  of  the  Com- 
munist world." 

Likewise,  "qualitative"  (i.e.,  offensive)  weapons  controls  might  be 
acceptable,  provided  they  affected  our  forces  and  their  prospective  ene- 
mies equally — although  this  would  have  to  be  carefully  examined  in 
view  of  the  United  States  practice  of  relying  upon  advanced  weapons  and 
other  equipment  to  replace  manpower  (as  in  the  Korean  War).  In  some 
cases,  mutual  withdrawal  of  troops  from  points  of  confrontation  on  terri- 
torial borders,  and  the  establishment  of  inspected  zones  of  demilitariza- 
tion, might  be  desirable.  Such  zones  can  blunt  the  threat  of  local  surprise 
attack  by  affording  the  defenders  some  advance  warning.  This  is,  of 
course,  not  to  endorse  all  of  the  various  "disengagement"  proposals  that 
have  been  made,  specifically  for  Germany.  These  plans  have  political 
implications  beyond  the  limits  of  this  chapter. 

The  familiar  difficulty  with  all  such  proposals  in  past  disarmament 
negotiations  has  been  the  problem  of  defining  and  contriving  the  "parity" 
to  obtain  among  the  forces  after  the  controls  are  imposed,  as  well  as  at 
various  stages  while  the  forces  are  being  reduced  to  the  terminal  level. 
For  the  reasons  already  given,  this  difficulty,  as  applied  to  conventional 
weapons  and  forces  in  and  affecting  the  local  security  situation,  may  be 
even  more  formidable  than  in  the  past. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  complex  and  imperfect  balance  of  a 
variety  of  military  and  political  elements  that  characterizes  the  current 
(or  initial)  situation  is  indefinable  in  terms  of  parity.   The  Communist 
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powers  enjoy  a  potential  superiority  of  ground  and  tactical  air  forces 
immediately  available  at  most  points  of  contact  with  the  free  world,  while 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  have  an  overwhelming  superiority  in 
seapower  and  a  considerable  marginal  advantage  in  nuclear  weapons, 
together  with  substantial  capability  of  local  reinforcement  if  time  allows 
it.  Moreover,  this  intricate  balance,  which  can  hardly  be  described  as 
"stable,"  is  in  almost  continuous  flux,  as  the  credibility  of  the  extended 
deterrent  wanes  and  as  local  political  changes  (as  in  Laos  recently)  alter 
the  political  stability  and  self-reliance  of  our  allies.  The  difficulty  of 
designing  a  move  from  an  indefinable  situation  of  imperfect  balance  to 
a  defined  situation  that  is  at  least  not  disastrously  more  unstable,  when 
the  elements  affecting  the  balance  are  so  variable  and  so  poorly  identified, 
is  a  major  obstacle  to  arms  control  as  a  mean  of  improving  local  stability. 
The  obvious  hazards  ought  not  to  rule  out  the  attempt  to  negotiate 
workable  arms  control  arrangements.  Unless  the  effort  is  made,  we  have 
no  way  of  knowing  what  accommodations  the  Communist  powers  might 
be  willing  to  enter  into.  It  is  conceivable  they  might  accept  arrange- 
ments we  could  approve,  even  at  the  cost  of  some  sacrifice  of  their 
capacity  to  intimidate  the  minor  powers  and  to  intervene  in  their  af- 
fairs. But  it  must  be  presumed  that  they  will  make  such  concessions  only 
if  they  want  stability  at  the  level  of  strategic  forces  badly  enough. 

THE  UNITED    NATIONS   AND  U.N.    FORCES 

It  is,  of  course.  United  States  policy  to  rely  upon  the  United  Nations 
to  the  extent  feasible  to  resolve  and  police  local  disputes.  It  has  never 
been  possible  to  obtain  agreement  on  the  establishment  of  the  standing 
U.N.  force  called  for  by  the  Charter,  but  special  U.N.  police  forces  have 
been  useful  in  the  past,  as  in  the  Suez  in  1956,  and,  more  recently,  in  the 
Congo.  Quite  possibly,  also,  the  same  developments  that  would  permit 
the  achievement  of  arms  control  arrangements,  and  the  new  environment 
created  by  arms  control,  might  give  rise  to  circumstances  in  which  U.N. 
forces  would  have  broader  applicability  and  utility.  The  unique  case  of 
the  Congo  notwithstanding,  it  is  difficult  for  the  U.N.  to  intervene  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  states.  It  is  also  too  much  to  expect  the  U.N.  to  settle  or 
police  crises  in  which  the  interests  of  the  major  nuclear  powers  are 
actively  opposed.  But  following  a  reasonably  comprehensive  arms  control 
agreement,  such  crises  might  be  less  likely  to  arise.  And  when  they  do, 
the  more  lengthy  period  of  time  required  for  them  to  mature  (owing  to 
force  reductions  or  other  results  of  the  arms  control)  could  afford  the 
U.N.  a  better  opportunity  of  mediating  between  the  great  powers.  How- 
ever, as  the  danger  of  a  great  nuclear  war  declines,  the  reluctance  of  the 
Communist  bloc  to  resort  to  arms  locally  may  diminish  commensurately. 
The  resulting  deterioration  in  local  stability  could  impose  an  impossible 
burden  upon  the  U.N. 
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The  dissolution  of  the  United  States  network  of  alliances  could  hardly 
be  accepted  as  part  of  the  initial  stage  of  any  arms  control  scheme  that 
called  for  increased  reliance  upon  the  U.N.  and  U.N.  forces.  It  would 
be  more  than  unwise  to  tie  the  security  of  our  allies  to  untried  and  un- 
proved mechanisms.  Later,  if  tensions  slackened  and  the  arms  control 
arrangements  appeared  to  be  working,  we  could  consider  more  seriously 
various  means  to  shift  the  responsibility  for  local  security  back  to  the 
United  Nations. 

The  changed  composition  and  character  of  the  General  Assembly 
during  recent  years  might  also  be  a  reason  for  hesitating  to  place  in- 
creasing reliance  upon  the  U.N — especially  if  the  so-called  neutral  bloc 
continues  to  blink  the  reality  of  Communist  expansionism.  Another 
reason  could  be  success  of  the  recent  effort  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
organize the  U.N.  Secretariat  in  accord  with  a  tripartite  principle  (one- 
third  West,  one-third  East,  one-third  neutral). 

ARMS    CONTROL    AND    THE   WORLD    POWER   BALANCE 

The  preceding  discussion  leads  to  consideration  of  the  "Nth  country 
problem"  (i.e.,  the  diffusion  of  nuclear  weapons  to  additional  countries), 
and  other  possibilities  that  might  alter  substantially  the  distribution  of 
military  power  among  states. 

It  seems  clear  that  two  strong  motives  support  the  moratorium  on 
nuclear  tests  and  the  desire  for  a  permanent  ban.  One  is  the  fear  of 
increasing  the  general  atmospheric  radioactivity,  a  fear  that  is  not  difficult 
to  justify  even  though  the  effect  of  weapons  tests  has  been  exaggerated. 
The  other  is  the  hope  of  preventing  additions  to  the  nuclear  "club." 
Recent  experience  with  the  French  government  suggests  forcefully,  how- 
ever, that  a  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  agreement  may  not  prevent  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  though  it  may  tend  to  create  an  environment  in  which 
countries  only  marginally  disposed  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  are  less 
likely  to  seek  such  a  capability.  A  general  treaty  banning  nuclear  tests  to 
which  all  states  potentially  capable  of  producing  nuclear  arms  were 
parties  would  no  doubt  strengthen  this  inhibition.  Also,  given  the  unlike- 
lihood that  the  United  States  will  ever  adhere  to  an  unenforceable  total 
abolition  of  nuclear  weapons,  a  negotiated  test  ban  with  general  ad- 
herence would  help  safeguard  the  present  power  relationships  between 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  one  hand,  and  the  second-  and 
third-rank  nations  on  the  other.  This,  indeed,  is  their  primary  common 
interest  in  such  a  test-ban  treaty. 

Most  other  arms  control  proposals  seem  likely  to  decrease  the  military 
preponderance  of  the  superpowers  proportionately  to  those  in  the  second 
and  lower  ranks.  This  change  in  the  world  power  balance  would  be 
the  consequence  of  reductions  in  the  numbers  of  the  superpowers' 
weapons  and  forces  disproportionate  to  reductions  accepted  by  other 
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parties  to  the  treaty.  It  would  also  be  the  result  of  controls  that  limited 
the  flexibility  of  the  armed  strength  of  the  superpowers,  and  thereby 
restricted  their  capacity  to  intervene  actively  in  local  military  contests. 

Meanwhile,  Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands  have  not  given  up  their 
conflicting  claims  to  West  Iran,  nor  have  India  and  Pakistan  settled 
their  conflict  over  Kashmir.  The  Arab-Israel  struggle  for  "justice"  and 
"survival,"  respectively,  continues  unabated.  Elsewhere,  in  Black  Africa, 
the  early  signs  of  a  hegemonial  struggle  already  are  unmistakable.  These 
are  all  sources  of  international  conflict,  the  basic  causes  of  which  lie 
entirely  outside  the  cold  war.  They  have  been  described  as  "suppressed 
wars,"  suggesting  that  they  are  not  in  an  open  state  of  hostilities  only 
because  the  danger  of  superpower  involvement  and  the  resulting  threat 
of  a  nuclear  holocaust  maintains  restraint. 

By  this  opinion,  effective  programs  of  arms  control,  unless  accom- 
panied either  by  political  settlement  of  chronic  disputes,  or  by  the 
establishment  of  a  superior  military  force  based  upon  international  au- 
thority, might  reduce  the  risks  of  nuclear  war  at  the  price  of  increased 
frequency  of  local  armed  conflicts.  Barring  an  abatement  of  East-West 
tensions  to  the  point  where  the  U.N.  Security  Council  could  carry  out 
its  intended  responsibility  for  keeping  the  peace,  an  international  military 
force  would  require  authority  beyond  that  wielded  by  the  United  Nations 
today.  But  how  would  such  a  force  be  politically  controlled  while  the 
community  of  nations  is  divided  into  blocs  as  it  is  today?  Nations  are 
unlikely  to  entrust  their  future  security  to  an  international  police  force 
until  that  question  is  answered  to  their  satisfaction.  There  is  even  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  authority  originally  vested  in  the  Security  Council 
would  be  as  acceptable  to  the  new  members  of  the  General  Assembly  as 
it  was  to  the  original  signatories  of  the  U.N.  covenant  in  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  World  War  II. 

INCENTIVES   AND   SANCTIONS 

It  is  prudent  to  assume  that  at  least  one,  probably  more  than  one,  of 
the  parties  to  any  significant  arms  control  agreement  will  be  tempted  to 
evade  its  restrictions.  The  motive  for  evasion  may  be  a  sense  of  insecurity, 
from  fear  that  the  other  side  may  gain  an  advantage  by  evading  the 
agreement  first.  Alternatively,  there  may  be  a  positive  inclination  to 
evade  the  constraints  in  order  to  gain  an  advantage.  In  either  case,  as 
suggested  earlier,  the  temptation  to  violate  the  agreement  will  imperil 
the  control  system  only  if  there  is  opportunity  for  successful  evasion. 

To  the  extent  that  intrinsic  elements  of  stability  are  present  in  the 
arms  balance,  the  chance  of  profitable  evasion  is  lessened.  Sustained 
effort  of  several  years  would  probably  be  required  to  engineer  the  massive 
military  programs  that  might  nullify  the  opponent's  deterrent.  These 
requirements  in  terms  of  resources  and  time  increase  the  probability 
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that  the  evasion  would  be  discovered  before  it  could  be  successful.  The 
risk  tends  to  make  evasion  unattractive  because  the  opportunity  to  carry 
it  out  is  questionable.  This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  arms  control 
is  more  promising  with  relatively  stable  military  balance. 

Moreover,  when  this  is  the  situation,  reservation  of  the  right  of  the 
other  parties  to  withdraw  from  the  agreement  if  they  suspect  one  party 
of  evading  its  terms  may  prove  a  considerable  deterrent  to  evasion.  Here 
again,  time  and  effort  are  required  to  make  evasion  "pay  off."  This  gives 
the  other  powers  both  opportunity  to  detect  and  time  to  catch  up  with 
the  evader  after  detection. 

As  Robert  R.  Bowie  has  suggested,  the  right  of  abrogation  after  due 
notice  but  without  cause  is  desirable  for  another  reason.  It  would  enable 
this  country  to  exert  unprovocative  pressure  (the  threat  of  abrogation) 
to  ensure  that  the  control  arrangements  are  kept  reasonably  fluid  so  as 
not  to  be  outdated  by  technological  change.  It  might  also  permit  escape 
from  the  controls  with  a  minimum  of  shock  to  stability  if  that  became 
necessary. 

It  would  be  imprudent  to  rely  upon  abrogation  alone  as  a  deterrent 
to  evasion,  however,  even  in  the  early  stages  when  the  contribution  of 
the  arms  control  arrangements  to  security  may  be  marginal.  In  later 
stages,  when  many  weapons  may  have  been  developed  but  not  pro- 
duced, dependence  on  the  controls  will  be  increased  and  the  temptation 
of  evasion  will  grow  proportionately.  The  free  societies,  those  having 
responsible  governments,  would  find  it  difficult  to  abrogate,  and  thereby 
to  generate  an  international  crisis,  unless  the  evidence  of  evasion  were 
overwhelming;  and  by  then  it  might  be  too  late.  But  even  if  abrogation 
were  possible  in  time,  it  might  not  serve  as  an  effective  deterrent  to 
evasion. 

As  Fred  Charles  Ikl^  has  pointed  out,  the  sanctions  that  uphold  arms 
control  agreements  will  be  effective  only  if  each  party  to  the  agreement 
is  convinced  that  it  will  be  worse  off  if  caught  evading  the  agreements 
than  if  it  observed  them.  If  all  the  evader  had  to  fear  in  detection  was 
a  return  to  the  pre-agreement  situation,  he  might  not  be  deterred.  Also, 
if  much  time  had  passed  since  the  agreements  went  into  effect,  it  might 
be  impossible  for  the  victims  of  evasion  to  take  simple  restorative  meas- 
ures, because  an  entirely  new  stage  might  have  been  reached,  potentially 
at  least,  in  military  technology. 

The  problem  of  sanctions  needs  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  re- 
ceived. Ikl^  and  others  recommend  retributive  action  that  goes  beyond 
merely  trying  to  restore  the  pre-agreement  situation.  Because  of  its 
questionable  credibility  the  threat  of  punitive  military  action  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  deter  evasion.  The  provocation  would  have  to  be  ex- 
treme indeed  before  any  government  of  a  free  society  would  impose  mili- 
tary reprisals,  and  this  fact  would  be  known  to  the  evader.  The  most 
convincing  sanction  may  be  the  threat  of  prompt  and  substantial  in- 
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creases  in  the  defense  budgets  of  the  offended  parties.  This  would  impose 
a  tangible  penalty  upon  the  evader,  forcing  him  to  increase  his  defense 
effort  and  confronting  him  with  a  more  perilous  military  situation.  The 
expectation  of  such  a  penalty  could  provide  a  weighty  deterrent  to 
evasion. 

In  our  case,  before  the  arms  control  treaty  is  ratified,  Congress  might 
be  asked  to  vote  a  substantial  addition  to  defense  expenditures  to  be 
made  available  to  the  President  any  time  he  proclaims  that  there  has  been 
a  violation  of  the  agreements  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  it.  There 
are  partial  precedents  for  this  in  the  Formosa  Resolution  of  1954  and 
the  Middle  East  Resolution  of  1958.  In  both  cases,  Congress  expressed  its 
support  in  advance  if  the  President  should  later  find  it  necessary  to 
employ  the  armed  forces.  It  would  admittedly  be  more  difficult  for 
Congress  to  authorize  in  advance  a  substantial  addition  (say  $50  billion) 
to  the  current  defense  budget.  Yet,  the  unprecedented  dependence  upon 
arms  control  for  security  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  justify  unprecedented 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

Obviously  this  contingency-fund  device  is  not  a  complete  guarantee 
of  security.  Every  device  fails  if  the  standards  are  set  too  high.  But 
it  could  be  a  considerable  deterrent,  which,  added  to  other  incentives  and 
sanctions,  might  provide  a  tolerable  degree  of  security. 

Conclusion 

The  great  new  peril  of  our  times  is  the  threat  that  a  thermonuclear  war 
will  be  the  explosive  issue  of  the  international  search  for  power  and 
security.  The  East-West  contest  is  just  now  passing  through  a  phase  in 
which  this  danger  seems  to  have  reached  unprecedented  heights.  So  long 
as  launching  a  surprise  nuclear  assault  promises  the  assailant  an  over- 
whelming advantage  over  his  victim,  though  the  cost  of  his  victory  may 
be  high,  the  atmosphere  is  unfavorable  to  stable  military  relations.  For 
even  if  the  intention  of  launching  such  an  attack  is  absent,  the  tempta- 
tion to  employ  the  threat  for  political  purposes  is  irresistible.  This 
same  condition  is  unfavorable  to  arms  control,  (1)  because  agreements 
reducing  the  first-strike  advantage  would  weaken  the  political  impact  of 
the  threat  to  use  it,  and,  (2)  even  more,  because  it  is  hard  to  conceive  and 
apply  controls  that  would  be  trustworthy  in  so  tense  a  situation. 

Ahead  of  us,  however,  appear  to  lie  changed  circumstances  and  a 
changed  atmosphere,  in  which  the  immediate  danger  of  a  great  nuclear 
war  may  be  significantly  diminished,  and  in  which  arms  control  may  find 
a  practical  role  to  play  with  much  less  difficulty. 

If  this  possibility  is  to  be  realized,  the  United  States  must  take  certain 
definite  decisions  regarding  the  basic  challenge  to  its  national  security 
and  the  character  of  the  armed  forces  called  for.    These  decisions  are 
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worthy  of  consideration  not  only  because  they  may  create  an  atmosphere 
favorable  to  arms  control  by  international  agreement,  but — in  the  first 
instance — simply  because  they  will  permit,  and  consequently  may  invite, 
the  Soviet  Union  to  take  comparable  action.  And  this  might  lead  to  a 
more  stable  situation  even  without  explicit  agreement. 

The  first  of  these  decisions  would  mean  acceptance,  provisionally  at 
least,  of  the  more  convincing  stalemate  of  long-range  nuclear  strike 
forces  that  appears  likely  to  be  the  initial  consequence  of  the  substitution 
of  missiles  for  air  power.  This  acceptance  is  of  course  not  irreversible. 
In  any  case  prudence  would  require  continuing  the  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  aimed  to  create  the  weapons  systems  that  might  end  the 
stalemate.  It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  first  priority  be  assigned  to 
reducing  the  vulnerability  of  a  sufficient  force  of  long-range  missiles  to 
provide  a  convincing  deterrent  to  enemy  attack.  This  can  probably  be 
done,  in  our  open  society,  only  if  we  are  willing  to  invest  heavily 
in  a  variety  of  systems,  having  different  deployment  and  performance 
characteristics,  and  thereby  presenting  different  problems  to  an  attacker 
seeking  to  destroy  them,  and  if  we  continue  changing  them  and  develop- 
ing new  ones,  so  that  the  prospective  attacker  can  never  gain  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  destroy  them. 

Even  though  the  Russians  may  not  be  convinced  at  first,  and  may,  for 
example,  regard  the  Polaris  missile  on  nuclear  submarines  as  a  new  and 
provocative  threat,  in  time  we  may  hope  to  convince  them  that  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  rehabilitate  the  first-strike  advantage,  nor  to  impose 
stability,  but  that  we  are  seeking  another  basis  for  our  security.  There 
are  risks  in  their  reluctance  to  be  convinced,  but  we  may  consider  these 
risks  bearable  if  we  have  confidence  that  they,  too,  will  find  a  first-strike 
force  exceedingly  difficult  to  create  and  must  consequently  also  give  first 
priority  to  the  protection  of  their  deterrent  forces. 

This  first,  basic  decision  can  be  supplemented,  and  its  influence  upon 
our  adversaries  can  be  made  more  persuasive,  by  two  further  decisions: 

(1)  We  can  take  early  and  effective  measures  to  lessen  the  dependence 
of  our  allies  on  the  credibility  of  our  threat  of  nuclear  retaliation  on 
their  behalf. 

(2)  We  can  propose  and  press  vigorously  for  arms  control  agieements 
aimed  primarily  at  sustaining  and  prolonging  the  stability  of  mutual 
deterrence. 

It  is  worth  reiterating  that  the  strongest  case  for  arms  control  meas- 
ures, on  security  grounds,  is  that  they  may  forestall  national  efforts  to 
build  military  capabilities  that  will  restore  the  first  strike  advantage.  In 
this  connection,  proposals  aimed  at  the  control,  limitation,  or  reduction 
of  the  long-range  strike  forces  are  in  order,  though  care  must  be  exercised 
lest  we  cut  too  deeply  into  the  deterrent.  At  the  same  time,  steps  can  be 
taken  to  extend  the  improvement  in  stability  as  much  as  possible  to  local 
areas  (and  to  prevent  the  central  stalemate  from  inducing  increased  local 
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instability).  But  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  role  of  arms  control  in 
maintaining  local  stability,  which  raises  all  the  old  unresolved  questions 
of  conventional  "disarmament"  as  well  as  some  vexing  new  ones  brought 
on  by  nuclear  weapons,  presents  uniquely  difficult  problems  both  of 
negotiation  and  of  execution. 

These  conclusions  are  meant  to  be  suggestive,  not  authoritative.  They 
present  a  challenge,  not  a  prescription.  The  role  assigned  explicit  arms 
control  agreements  may  seem  discouragingly  modest  to  some.  Others 
may  judge  it  as  an  irresponsible  gamble  with  the  national  security.  The 
reaction  of  the  Kremlin  may  easily  be  imagined.  "General  and  complete 
disarmament,"  meaning  the  abolition  of  all  military  capabilities,  is  the 
current  propaganda  "line."  But  total  disarmament  is  a  tragic  illusion, 
if  not  a  deliberate  fraud.  No  conceivable  inspection  system  could  prevent 
the  "internal  security"  forces  envisaged  by  every  such  proposal  from 
being  a  threat  to  neighboring  countries,  nor  commercial  aircraft  from 
being  converted  to  military  purposes.  And  nuclear  weapons  cannot  be 
effectively  abolished. 

Enormous  reductions  of  armaments  may,  nevertheless,  eventually  be 
possible.  The  political  climate  must  justify  them,  and  the  inspection  sys- 
tems that  are  indispensable  to  safeguard  the  agreements  must  be  worked 
out.  Anyone  who  likes  can  call  this  objective  "general  disarmament," 
though  it  is  not  what  Nikita  Khrushchev  means  when  he  uses  the  phrase. 
It  is  a  worthy  objective,  perhaps  also  a  practical  one.  More  than  this 
cannot  be  said  until  the  possibility  has  been  further  explored  by  hard 
work  and  tough  negotiating. 


4. 
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Introduction 


♦   Jerome  B.  Wiesner 


There  is  hardly  a  subject  of  which  I  would 
profess  to  have  some  knowledge  that  I 
would  approach  with  more  trepidation.  I  am 
bold  enough  to  write  on  it  only  because  I  re- 
member James  Thurber's  admonition  in  the 
Neic  Yorker,  "It  is  better  to  ask  some  of  the 
questions  than  to  know  all  the  answers." 

My  uncertainty  relates  equally  to  the  tech- 
nical details  and  capabilities  of  inspection  sys- 
tems, to  the  extent  of  the  need  for  them,  and 
to  the  likelihood  that  adequate  inspection 
systems  can  be  made  to  be  generally  accept- 
able. 

To  begin  with,  the  technical  aspects  of  in- 
spection systems  are  poorly  understood  and 
for  good  reason:  until  recently  there  have  been 
no  substantial  scientific  investigations  of  in- 
spection problems,  and  little  effort  has  been 
spent  on  the  development  of  needed  detection 
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and  information-processing  devices.  Though  research  and  development 
work  has  now  been  started  in  some  important  technical  fields  related 
to  inspection  problems,  the  effort  is  still  far  too  small.  The  develop- 
ment of  elaborate  technical  systems  is  very  costly.  When  one  con- 
siders the  magnitude  of  the  scientific  and  technical  effort  required  to 
begin  to  understand  a  relatively  simple  technical  problem  like  that  of 
detecting  submarines,  on  which  the  United  States  has  spent  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  one  can  only  imagine  what  would  be  required  to 
develop  the  complex  technical  systems  capable  of  providing  certain  detec- 
tion of  the  smallest  infraction  of  a  disarmament  agreement.  Fortunately 
it  is  easy  to  show  that  "certain  detection"  is  not  necessary.  Something 
less  than  certainty  is  wholly  adequate.  There  is  urgent  need  for  sufficient 
understanding  of  the  possible  inspection  techniques  and  systems — to  per- 
mit an  evaluation  of  their  capabilities,  to  assure  that  they  add  up  to 
adequate  inspection  with  minimum  intrusion  at  lowest  cost. 

In  planning  a  disarmament  control  system  it  is  important  to  have  an 
inspection  pattern  capable  of  detecting  unlawful  weapons  caches,  weapons 
production,  and  the  movement  of  forces  capable  of  upsetting  the  sta- 
bility of  the  system.  It  is  generally  conceded  to  be  impossible  to  build  a 
perfect  inspection  system  for  controlling  the  significant  weapons,  i.e., 
nuclear  bombs,  ballistic  missiles,  aircraft.  The  problem  is  to  provide  a 
system  with  adequate  likelihood  of  detecting  serious  violations.  In  most 
situations  involving  search  and  physical  inspection,  effectiveness  of  a 
given  system  is  more  or  less  proportional  to  its  size  and  cost. 

The  level  or  intensity  of  inspection  required  to  monitor  a  disarma- 
ment agreement  is  in  some  way  proportional  to  the  degree  of  disarma- 
ment. In  other  words,  the  more  completely  weapons  of  all  kinds  are 
eliminated,  the  greater  will  be  the  necessity  for  an  inspection  system 
sufficiently  sensitive  to  discover  small  discrepancies  in  the  size  of  remain- 
ing forces.  It  is  also  clear  that  little  inspection  is  required  to  monitor 
adequately  minor  changes  in  military  posture.  There  is  general  agree- 
ment also  on  the  desirability  of  limiting  inspection  and  observation  sys- 
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terns  to  those  of  a  strategic  nature — that  is,  those  which  monitor  only 
such  factors  as  location,  numbers  and  quality  of  forces  and  weapons — 
and  to  avoid  a  system  which  depends  upon  tactical  information  requiring 
rapid  transmission  and  quick  reaction.  In  addition  to  the  obvious  diffi- 
culty of  handling  it  rapidly  enough,  proposed  monitoring  systems  based 
on  tactical  information  often  jeopardize  the  security  of  the  forces  they 
inspect. 

While  not  difficult  to  get  agreement  on  generalizations  such  as  these, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  agreement  on  a  specific  inspection  system 
designed  to  monitor  a  specific  reduction  in  the  level  of  a  specific  force 
or  weapon.  This  situation  will  persist  until  there  is  adequate  under- 
standing of  the  capability  of  the  various  systems  and  until  there  have 
been  enough  weapon-system  studies  to  establish  limits  on  the  uncer- 
tainty tolerable  in  inspection  system  performance.  Only  with  this  under- 
standing can  we  resolve  the  conflict  between  the  United  States  fear  of 
providing  inadequate  detection  and  Soviet  reluctance  to  accept  large, 
costly,  and  intrusive  inspection  systems. 

In  the  past,  neither  Soviet  bloc  nor  Western  representatives  have 
demonstrated  an  adequate  understanding  of  this  problem.  The  disparate 
fears  of  the  two  groups  made  agreement  impossible.  Western  concern 
stems  largely  from  (a)  the  apparent  unwillingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
agree  upon  an  adequate  inspection  and  enforcement  system  (although 
recent  statements  by  Soviet  leaders  indicate  either  a  change  in  attitudes 
or,  at  least,  a  more  comprehensible  manner  of  expressing  their  views), 
and  from  (b)  the  belief  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  adequately  monitor 
a  nuclear  weapons  ban.  The  Russians  and  their  allies  have  been  un- 
willing to  accept  the  level  of  inspection  insisted  upon  by  the  Western 
nations,  at  least  prior  to  the  achievement  of  substantial  reductions  in 
forces  and  weapon  stocks,  because  of  their  concern  for  the  military  con- 
sequences of  inspection.  Sufficient  understanding  of  inspection  system 
capabilities  on  both  sides  may  make  it  easier  to  remove  such  blocks  to 
agreement. 

In  these  pages  I  will  examine  possible  inspection  systems  for  controlling 
armaments.  The  term  "inspection  system"  usually  implies  a  physical 
system  including  measuring  equipment,  inspectors,  communication  sys- 
tems, etc.,  like  the  nuclear  test-ban  monitoring  system,  or  an  aerial  recon- 
naissance system  for  locating  airfields,  production  facilities,  missile  bases. 
Recently,  however,  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  a  different 
method  of  inspection,  called  "psychological  inspection,"  which  seems  to 
offer  promise  for  supplementing  physical  systems  and  possibly  even  for 
replacing  them.  Psychological  inspection  depends  upon  the  "inspection" 
of  people  to  verify  compliance  with  agreements. 

I  will  consider  first  the  effectiveness  of  various  inspection  techniques, 
then  the  special  problems  raised  by  the  principal  objects  of  inspection 
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in  the  armaments  systems  of  today.  Finally,  I  will  deal  with  the  need 
to  phase  the  implementation  of  controls  and  inspection  so  that  there 
will  be  no  jeopardy  to  the  security  of  any  nation. 


Inspection  Techniques 

In  considering  the  performance  of  various  inspection  techniques  in  a 
system,  the  environment  in  which  it  must  operate  is  of  primary  im- 
portance. For  instance,  the  requirements  for  an  inspection  system  de- 
signed to  monitor  only  a  single  specific  arms  limitation  agreement  will 
undoubtedly  be  different  from  those  of  a  more  complete  disarmament 
system.  An  example  is  the  inspection  system  for  a  nuclear  test  ban.  To 
function  satisfactorily  in  a  world  which  permits  a  continuing  arms  race, 
it  must  be  fairly  complex  and  complete.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a 
system  might  be  unnecessary  in  a  world  in  which  nuclear  materials 
production  and  stockpiles  were  restricted.  Similarly,  the  amount  of  in- 
spection required  to  discourage  clandestine  production  of  nuclear  ma- 
terial would  be  greatly  affected  by  limitations  on  weapons  delivery 
systems  such  as  missiles  and  aircraft. 

This  seems  to  imply  that  in  a  comprehensive  disarmament  system 
which  restricted  all  types  of  weapons,  control  of  a  single  component  could 
be  relaxed;  the  interaction  of  the  various  inspection  systems  would  make 
up  for  the  uncertainty  permitted  by  any  one.  The  value  of  these  inter- 
actions has  not  been  enough  examined,  and  their  complexity  makes 
understanding  of  a  comprehensive  arms-limitation  system  difficult.  If 
one  ignores  the  interaction  effects  and  plans  adequate  inspection  systems 
for  each  of  the  components  under  control,  the  resulting  inspection  scheme 
is  more  tractable  and  easier  to  understand,  but  it  will  be  much  too  costly 
and  difficult  to  implement.  And,  it  is  obvious,  the  more  complicated  and 
expensive  an  inspection  system,  the  more  reluctant  will  all  participants 
be  to  permit  its  installation.  Furthermore,  a  sophisticated  and  highly 
technical  system  requiring  specialized  new  equipment  (such  as  better 
seismometers  for  detecting  underground  explosions  or  special  large  radars 
for  detecting  missile  firings,  or  more  expensive  data  processing  systems) 
will  take  longer  to  develop  and  install  than  one  that  depends  primarily 
upon  the  efforts  of  people  or  on  available  devices  such  as  existing  photo- 
reconnaissance  equipment  or  air  defense  radars.  There  appear  to  be 
many  ways  to  design  a  satisfactory  observation  system  for  monitoring  dis- 
armament agreements.  It  behooves  the  designer  to  select  the  one  which 
results  in  the  least  disturbance  to  the  host  countries,  entails  the  least  cost, 
and  is  the  most  easily  achieved. 

Techniques  of  inspection  will  vary  of  course  with  what  one  is  in- 
specting for.  Among  the  key  objects  of  inspection  are: 
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(1)  Production  facilities  for: 

(a)  nuclear  materials, 

(b)  missiles  and  aircraft, 

(c)  ships  and  submarines, 

(d)  missile  defense  systems, 

(e)  ground  force  material,  and 

(f)  biological  and  chemical  warfare  agents; 

(2)  Numbers  of: 

(a)  ground  forces  and  equipment, 

(b)  missiles, 

(c)  aircraft, 

(d)  ships  and  submarines, 

(e)  nuclear  weapons; 

(3)  Military  research,  development  and  testing  activities. 

Techniques  available  for  physical  inspection  fall  into  two  basic  cate- 
gories: ground  inspection  employing  resident  and  mobile  inspectors  with 
appropriate  technical  aids,  and  aerial  (satellite)  inspection  and  observa- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  the  same  aerial  search  and  inspection  techniques 
can  be  used  for  detecting  or  observing  very  different  objects  of  in- 
spection. 

AERIAL  RECONNAISSANCE    FOR  SEARCH    AND   VERIFICATION 

The  high  effectiveness  and  relatively  low  cost  of  photographic  aerial 
reconnaissance  suggest  it  as  a  basic  tool  in  any  comprehensive  arms  con- 
trol system.  If  the  parties  have  agreed  to  eliminate  or  to  disclose  military 
installations  or  facilities  for  producing  weapons,  photographic  recon- 
naissance, even  from  high  altitudes,  can  adequately  check  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  disclosures  and  can  uncover  unlawful  hidden  installations. 

General  coverage  by  high-altitude  aerial  photography  can,  of  course, 
be  supplemented  by  ground  inspection  where  the  photograph  raises 
some  suspicions.  In  fact,  high-altitude  photography  could  be  supple- 
mented by  some  "very-high-resolution,"  low  altitude  reconnaissance, 
that  is,  photography  giving  sufficient  detail  to  permit  examination  with 
high  confidence  of  any  suspicious  area  uncovered  in  the  coarser  high- 
altitude  photography.  Such  high-resolution  photography  would,  of 
course,  reduce  correspondingly  the  need  for  ground  inspection  to  check 
suspicious  areas. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  satellite  nations  comprise  a  land  area  of  ap- 
proximately fourteen  million  square  miles.  The  Western  bloc  is  roughly 
the  same  size.  Complete  high-altitude  coverage  of  this  area  could  be  ob- 
tained by  flying  about  1,500,000  linear  miles;  to  do  this  would  require 
about  500  successful  flights.  Experts  estimate  that  when  effects  of  weather, 
season,  aborts  and  processing  loss  are  taken  into  account,  approximately 
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7,000  sorties  are  required.  (This  number  is  probably  high.)  One  hun- 
dred and  eighty  aircraft  would  be  required  to  complete  this  task  in  one 
year.  If  a  time-phased  program  (to  be  discussed  later)  permitted  only 
20  per  cent  of  a  country  to  be  examined  during  the  first  year,  only 
a  fraction  of  the  aircraft  would  be  needed  during  that  period.  The  same 
force  would  be  adequate  for  inspecting  each  new  area  as  it  opened  up, 
but  some  augmentation  might  be  desirable  for  re-examining  previously 
photographed  territory.  A  force  approximately  10  per  cent  the  size  of 
the   high-altitude   force  will   provide   adequate   low-altitude  capability. 

Approximately  1,500  photo-interpreters  would  be  needed  to  handle 
the  output  of  the  aerial  reconnaissance  system  if  it  were  fully  imple- 
mented. During  the  first  year  of  operation  of  a  phased  program,  the 
number  of  reconnaissance  aircraft  would  probably  not  exceed  40,  and  so 
only  about  three  hundred  photo-interpreters  would  be  required  for 
examining  the  film. 

The  degree  of  coverage  proposed  here  is  more  than  enough,  for  the 
immediate  future,  for  verifying  or  repudiating  the  good  faith  of  the 
participating  nations  with  regard  to  emplaced  missiles  in  launch  sites, 
without  the  use  of  any  other  information.  When  aerial  reconnaissance 
is  used  in  conjunction  with  other  techniques  for  verifying  disclosures, 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  possible  and  desirable  to  reduce  the  flying  effort. 

GROUND    INSPECTION 

A  variety  of  techniques  will  probably  have  to  be  employed  to  monitor 
the  production  and  deployment  of  the  many  weapons  and  military  forces 
it  will  be  desirable  to  control.  In  addition  to  the  specialized  inspection 
systems  which  may  be  created  for  specific  purposes,  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  have  a  ground  system  to  augment  the  aerial  search  capa- 
bility. 

Inspection  by  personnel,  with  or  without  equipment  of  different  kinds, 
is,  of  course,  what  is  normally  contemplated  when  people  speak  of  "in- 
spection." To  some  it  may  seem  the  only  reliable  form  of  inspection. 
It  would,  however,  be  expensive,  frequently  prohibitive,  if  all  inspection 
for  various  aspects  of  comprehensive  arms  control  had  to  be  done  on  the 
spot  by  inspecting  personnel.  Ground  inspection  is  also,  usually,  the 
most  intrusive,  the  kind  which  closed  societies  would  be  most  reluctant 
to  accept. 

Fortunately,  it  is  possible  to  combine  different  kinds  of  inspection, 
so  that  for  many  purposes  ground  inspection  is  not  necessary  except  to 
supplement  and  to  check  on  mechanical  inspections  when  the  machine 
gives  some  basis  for  suspicion.  Fortunately,  too,  a  comprehensive  control 
system  would  have  comprehensive  inspection  systems  so  that  information 
gained  in  inspecting  one  operation  is  available  to  help  check  on  related 
operations  to  give  a  reliable  picture  of  the  whole  military  situation. 
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Far  more  effort  is  needed  to  develop  additional  means  of  detection, 
although  no  matter  how  much  progress  is  made  there  will  always  be 
need  for  some  ground  inspection.  With  the  methods  of  detection  we 
have  today,  ground  personnel  is  needed  for  various  purposes — to  sup- 
plement aerial  and  space  techniques  in  checking  on  military  and  in- 
dustrial installations,  facilities  and  activities;  to  inspect  operations,  ex- 
amine records,  and  scrutinize  personnel,  in  connection  with  any  facilities 
subject  to  limitation  or  control;  to  carry  out  interrogations  of  personnel 
in  such  facilities,  or  of  persons  in  authority  under  the  possible  plan  for 
psychological  inspection  discussed  below;  to  operate  the  machines,  e.g., 
radar  or  seismic  systems — and  to  process  the  data. 

Industrial  Production  Inspection* — Any  comprehensive  arms  control 
program  would  involve  constraints  of  some  form  on  new  production  of 
ballistic  missiles,  long-range  bombers  and  cruise  missiles,  and  many 
other  weapons  (such  as  tanks)  as  well.  Such  controls  of  production  can 
be  monitored,  and  I  offer  here  an  example  of  an  industrial  production 
inspection  system  that  could  be  used  to  monitor  such  constraints.  This 
example  does  not  explicitly  consider  nuclear  production  and  leaves  aside 
the  question  of  whether  nuclear  production  inspection  should  be  inte- 
grated with  general  industrial  production  inspection.  It  must  be  em- 
phasized that  the  illustrated  system  is  highly  tentative. 

The  inspection  function  contemplated  is  a  data-gathering  and  data- 
processing  function.  In  order  to  achieve  a  very  high  degree  of  confi- 
dence that  no  clandestine  weapons  were  being  produced,  the  system 
would  have  to  process  a  very  large  amount  of  information. ^ 

It  is  probable  that  the  inspection  system  sketched  below  would  pro- 
vide more  information  than  necessary  to  establish  sufficient  confidence, 
in  view  of  other  inspection  and  control  functions  which  might  also  be 
performed.  In  that  case,  the  inspectorate  could  either  be  reduced  or 
maintained  (with  some  possible  reduction  in  field  staff)  for  an  industrial 
census  function. 

The  setting  of  the  system  would  be  as  follows.  Some  production  of 
rocket  vehicles  (for  outer  space  exploration,  replacements  for  permitted 
ICBM's,  etc.)  and  long-range  aircraft  would  presumably  be  permitted. 
Components  of  military  weapons  that  are  either  difficidt  to  manufacture 

♦  Two  sections  of  this  chapter  are  based  on  unpublished  notes  by  Dr.  D.  G. 
Brennan. 

^  Much  of  this  information  would  also  be  of  great  constructive  utility  to  econ- 
omists, inchistrialists,  go\crnment  production  officials,  and  others.  A  relatively 
small  increment  in  the  start  and  equipment  of  the  inspectorate  would  enable  it 
to  provide  essentially  all  such  information  that  might  be  desired.  Constructive 
finictions  of  this  type  would  contribute  to  the  long-term  goal  of  an  improved 
political  climate.  Of  course,  the  additional  information  also  contributes  addi- 
tional assurance  that  the  agreed  production  constraints  are  being  observed. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  high-grade  production  census  information  should 
be  of  especially  great  use  to  countries  with  a  planned  economy. 
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or  easy  to  identify,  or  both,  will  be  regarded  as  "critical."  Special  ma- 
chine tools  or  other  special  production  tools  employed  in  such  pro- 
duction, and  which  are  easily  identifiable,  will  also  be  called  "critical." 
Then  all  plants  authorized  to  produce  critical  tools,  components  or 
assemblies  (including  final  assemblies)  will  be  classified  Type  I  plants, 
and  will  have  resident  inspectors.  The  major  Type  I  components  and 
tools  would  include  the  following: 

(a)  high-precision  gyros  and  inertial  guidance  systems, 

(b)  gas   turbines  of  various  sizes   (jet  engines,  auxiliary  power  units 
for  rockets), 

(c)  LPR  (liquid-propellant  rocket)  rocket  engines, 

(d)  aircraft  and  rocket  airframes, 

(e)  special  pumps  and  valves  for  LPR  engines, 

(f)  SPR  engines  and  solid  propellants, 

(g)  re-entrant  assemblies, 

(h)  high-precision  machine  tools  for  gyros,  etc. 

Type  I  plants  in  the  United  States  would  probably  not  exceed  200; 
in  the  Soviet  Union  there  would  be  fewer.  Control  of  additional  weap- 
ons, such  as  tanks,  would  enlarge  the  list,  but  only  moderately. 

A  great  many  plants  would  have  machine  tools  or  other  production 
facilities  suitable  for  producing  one  or  more  components  of  aircraft  or 
missiles.  In  the  United  States,  as  of  1947,  there  were  about  70,000  such 
plants,  employing  about  5  million  production  workers,  for  an  average 
of  about  70  workers  per  plant.  All  such  plants  that  would  not  be  Type 
I  we  call  Type  II  plants.  These  would  be  subject  to  semi-random 
sampled  inspection  with  a  mean  recurrence  time  of  six  months.  Using 
the  United  States  figures  just  quoted  and  assuming  that  a  two-man 
Type  II  inspection  team  could  cover  about  200  production  workers  per 
team-day,  including  travel  time,  complete  coverage  of  the  70,000  Type  II 
plants  every  six  months  would  require  a  force  of  about  500  inspectors 
(250  teams).  These  inspectors  would  primarily  seek  to  detect  any  Type 
I  tools  and  components,  but  would  also  check  production  records  (at 
least  cursorily)  against  the  visible  plant  facilities.  Plants  whose  facilities 
were  immediately  suitable  for  production  of  critical  components  would 
be  more  closely  (and  perhaps  more  often)  checked  than  others. 

Remaining  manufacturing  facilities  (to  be  denoted  Type  III)  would 
consist  of  food-processing  plants,  textile  mills,  garment  factories,  lum- 
ber products,  and  other  industries  not  requiring  Type  II  facilities.  In 
the  United  States,  in  1947,  there  were  about  170,000  Type  III  plants, 
employing  about  7  million  production  workers,  for  an  average  of  about 
41  workers  per  plant.^  These  would  be  checked  simply  to  assure  that 
there  are  no  Type  II  facilities,  using  semi-random  sampled  inspection 


■Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Vol.  22,  p.  750  c(1953  edition). 
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wiih  a  mean  recurrence  time  of  a  year.  In  this  case,  the  inspection  rate 
is  probably  determined  primarily  by  the  number  of  plants  and  the  travel 
time  between  them,  the  amount  of  time  required  to  scan  the  average 
small  Type  III  shop  for  such  things  as,  say,  boring  mills,  which  are  quite 
small.  Using  the  United  States  figures  above  and  allowing  something 
over  two  hours  per  plant,  including  travel,  a  force  of  250  two-man 
teams  could  cover  all  170,000  plants  in  a  year. 

The  inspection  teams  would  probably  operate  out  of  field  offices.  Per- 
haps 100  field  offices  would  be  required,  with  one  supervisor  and  two 
clerical-secretarial  types  per  field  office. 

The  heart  of  the  system  would  be  a  records  control  center,  equipped 
with  much  data-processing  equipment.  The  staff  envisaged  for  this  would 
be  about  1,000-1,200,  including  industrial  production  analysts,  econo- 
mists, data-processing  experts,  psychologists,  programmers,  machine  op- 
erators, special  field  investigators  (200-300),  etc.  The  total  force  required 
would  then  be: 


Type  I       (resident)  inspectors 

200 

Type  II     inspectors 

500 

Type  III  inspectors 

500 

Field  office  personnel  (other  than  above) 

300 

Records  control  center 

1,200 

Total 

2,700 

Of  this  total,  perhaps  1,000  might  be  required  at  the  start,  when  phased 
inspection  began.  The  balance  would  be  built  up  at  200  per  cent  to 
30  per  cent  a  year. 

The  initial  design  of  the  system  would  probably  include  the  establish- 
ment of  plant  classification  criteria,  product  classification  and  assign- 
ment of  product  code  numbers,  character  of  output  information  required, 
required  degree  of  programming  flexibility  and  amount  of  information 
storage  of  various  types,  design  of  records-reporting  forms  and  associated 
equipment  for  automatic  readout  of  data,  and  over-all  design  of  the  data- 
processing  system. 

Initial  operation  of  the  system  would  include  identification  of  all  de- 
clared Type  I  plants,  by  methods  discussed  below  under  Inspection  and 
Control  of  Ballistic  Missiles,  and  establishment  of  resident  inspectors 
therein.  Inspection  of  Type  II  and  Type  III  plants  would  commence  in 
areas  opened  for  general  inspection  in  accordance  with  the  time  phasing 
provisions  of  the  agreement.  All  plants  would  forward  complete  pro- 
duction, shipping  and  receiving  records  to  the  records  control  center 
at  specified  intervals,  retaining  duplicate  copies  of  such  records  to  be 
picked  up  and  checked  against  plant  facilities  (generally  in  a  cursory 
way)  by  the  field  inspectors  when  they  arrive.  The  field  inspectors  would 
then  periodically  forward  such  duplicate  records  to  the  control  center  by 
couriers  for  checking  against  the  mailed  reports. 
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Virtually  no  data  based  upon  experience  exist  for  establishing  the 
validity  of  the  system  proposed  here.  There  is  probably  no  way  of  doing 
so  that  does  not  involve  rather  large-scale  experimentation  in  actual 
industry  with  search  teams  attempting  to  find  clandestine  production 
buried  within  the  legitimate  activities  of  a  large  industry.  While  such 
detailed  search  techniques  are  probably  unnecessary  for  monitoring  dis- 
armament systems  other  than  those  that  approximate  total  disarmament, 
it  would  nonetheless  be  worthwhile  to  carry  out  sufficient  experimenta- 
tion to  create  the  capability  to  do  production  inspection  with  confidence 
if  it  should  be  needed. 

Random  Sampling  Techniques — At  many  stages  in  the  implementation 
of  arms  limitation  agreements  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  that  the 
participating  nations  have  actually  reduced  the  size  of  forces  and  weapon 
inventories  to  the  agreed-upon  levels,  and  to  establish  with  a  high  degree 
of  confidence  that  no  substantial  stockpiles  of  dangerous  weapons  have 
escaped  detection.  Obviously  this  can  be  done  in  theory  by  making  a 
minute  and  thorough  search  of  an  entire  country,  but  such  an  effort 
would  be  costly  and  lengthy.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  demon- 
strate that  a  high  degree  of  confidence  can  be  established,  even  if  only  a 
fraction  of  the  total  area  is  searched  thoroughly. 

An  arms  control  system  would  begin  with  a  complete  disclosure  of  all 
military  weapons  and  forces.  (Only  partial  disclosure  may  be  required, 
at  any  one  time,  of  the  location  of  critical  weapons.)  The  initial  task 
for  the  inspection  authority  then  becomes  verification  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  data  provided.  The  proof  need  not  be  absolute;  it  must  be 
adequate. 

For  example,  an  80  per  cent  chance  of  detecting  a  violation  may  not 
seem  adequate.  In  such  a  case,  however,  a  potential  violator  would  have 
only  a  20  per  cent  chance  of  avoiding  detection,  and  if  the  system  were 
designed  so  that  possible  violations  could  not  result  in  a  major  advan- 
tage to  the  violator,  it  is  doubtful  that  any  country  would  take  such  a 
chance.  To  determine  the  nature  and  "size"  of  the  risks,  and  whether 
confidence  in  the  inspection  system  is  warranted,  requires  detailed  analy- 
sis of  the  controls  desired  and  of  the  inspections  available — the  relative 
importance  of  each  category  of  weapons,  the  significance  of  changes  in 
the  size  or  location  of  various  components  of  each  system,  and  the  threats 
posed  by  various  combinations  of  residual  weapons. 

There  are  many  ways  to  use  sampling  techniques  to  reduce  the  inspec- 
tion effort  without  introducing  undue  risk.  To  illustrate  the  technique, 
a  simple  situation  will  be  examined.  The  reader  can  understand  the 
principle  if  he  will  not  let  himself  be  frightened  by  a  few  mathematical 
symbols. 

Assume  that  all  missile  locations  within  a  given  country  must  be  made 
known  to  the  inspection  authority,  and  that  for  safety  it  is  necessary  to 
establish,  with  some  degree  of  assurance  that  the  actual  number  of  mis- 
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siles  does  not  exceed  the  disclosed  number  by  a  given  factor,  say  50  per 
cent.  Further,  assume  for  simplicity  that  the  legal  and  illegal  missiles 
are  distributed  uniformly  throughout  the  country.  For  inspection  pur- 
poses the  country  will  be  divided  into  n  separate  zones  of  inspection. 
If  N  is  the  total  number  of  missiles  in  the  country,  there  will  be  N/n 
declared  missiles  and  0.5  N/n  undeclared  missiles  in  the  zone.  Further, 
assume  that  the  authority  has  the  capability  to  inspect  some  fraction, 
k,  of  the  zones  at  a  given  time.  The  zones  to  be  examined  will  be 
selected  at  random  by  the  inspection  authority  so  that  no  opportunity 
will  exist  to  shift  weapons  from  one  zone  to  another  to  avoid  detection. 

In  a  zone  to  be  searched,  the  inspectors  will  first  check  the  declared 
sites  and  then,  using  aerial  reconnaissance  techniques  and  ground  in- 
spectors, look  for  undeclared  sites.  If  the  zones  are  small  enough  to  per- 
mit a  thorough  search,  the  examination  of  a  small  number  of  them  will 
establish  a  high  degree  of  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  the  disclosure — 
if  no  violations  are  found. 

If  p  represents  the  probability  of  detecting  a  violation  in  a  single 
zone,  the  assurance  provided  by  multiple  sampling  of  the  zones  is  easily 
calculated.  The  probability  of  a  violation  escaping  detection  in  a  single 
zone  is  (1  —  p),  i.e.  the  probability  of  not  finding  a  violation,  and  the 
probability  of  a  violation  escaping  detection  if  kN  zones  are  inspected  is 
(1  —  p)^^.  The  statistical  confidence.  A,  that  the  system  would  provide 
can  be  found  from  (1  —  A)  =  (1  —  p)''^  =  probability  of  not  finding  a 
violation. 

To  illustrate  the  effectiveness  of  the  method,  a  hypothetical  case  will 
be  examined.  Assume  that  the  country  is  divided  into  200  zones  and 
that  20  of  them  are  inspected  in  a  given  period.  Further,  assume  that 
p,  the  probability  of  detecting  a  violation  in  any  one  zone,  is  0.8.   Then 

(1  -  A)  =  (1  -  0.8)20 

or  A  =  0.999  =  probability  of  finding  at  least  one  violation. 
If    p  =  0.3  and  10  zones  are  inspected, 

(1  -  A)  =  (1  -  0.3)10 
A  =  0.97 

If    p  =  0.3  and  5  zones  are  inspected, 

(1  -  A)  =  (1  -  0.3)5 
A  =  0.825 

In  the  last  case  the  probability  of  finding  a  single  violation  was  small 
(only  0.5),  and  only  5  out  of  200  zones  were  subjected  to  inspection,  yet 
the  probability  of  finding  at  least  one  violation  is  very  high.  If  the  in- 
spection was  indeed  so  sparse,  it  would  be  very  poor  strategy  for  the 
violator  to  distribute  his  violations  uniformly  over  his  country.    If  he 
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placed  them  all  in  one  zone,  the  probability  of  detection  would  only 
be  5/200  =  0.025,  but  if  they  concentrated  them  in  this  way,  this  would 
establish  such  a  large  effort  in  one  spot  that  it  would  be  much  harder  to 
hide  the  whole  effort.  Continued  inspection  would  find  such  a  violation. 
A  reasonable  inspection  procedure  would  be  to  examine  5  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  area  at  any  one  time,  and  to  have  several  cycles  of  inspection 
per  year  so  that  30  to  50  per  cent  of  a  country  would  be  covered  in  that 
period. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  individual  zones  can  be  further  subdivided 
and  some  of  the  subdivisions — selected  at  random — exposed  to  very  in- 
tense inspection  to  reduce  the  probability  that  violations  within  a  zone 
could  go  undiscovered. 

While  these  examples  are  idealized,  they  do  serve  to  demonstrate 
that  adequate  safety  can  be  achieved  without  complete  inspection. 

It  is  essential  to  the  foregoing  argument  that  the  separate  inspection 
zones  be  selected  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  operationally  equivalent. 
This  means  that  factors  such  as  the  number  of  declared  missiles,  ease 
of  deploying  missiles,  terrain  and  climate  impediments  to  missile  instal- 
lation or  inspection,  and  special  problems  concerned  with  zones  at 
national  boundaries  (land  or  sea),  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  respective 
land  areas,  must  be  considered  collectively  in  dividing  a  country  into 
inspection  zones.  For  example,  if  in  two  equal  land  areas  the  other  fac- 
tors listed  are  considerably  different,  the  time  for  inspection  by  a  given 
team  may  differ  by  one  or  two  orders  of  magnitude.  Thus,  much  of  the 
confidence  in  random  sampling  techniques  will  depend  on  the  ability  to 
define  and  reach  agreement  on  equivalent  zones. 

NON-PHYSICAL    INSPECTION 

Many  writers  have  suggested  that  there  would  be  merit  in  employing 
non-physical  inspection  to  monitor  compliance  with  disarmament  agiee- 
ments.  In  this  category  are  included  interrogation  of  key  personnel, 
as  for  example  military  and  civilian  leaders,  scientists,  engineers,  pro- 
duction workers  in  key  industries,  with  or  without  the  use  of  lie  detectors; 
public  relations  campaigns  to  convince  individuals  that  clandestine 
activities  are  a  violation  of  sacred  world  agreements;  offers  of  large 
rewards  for  disclosure  of  violators  of  agreements.  A  specific  proposal  for 
using  non-physical  techniques  in  monitoring  arms  agreements  has  been 
made  by  Professor  J.  Orear  of  Cornell  University.^  To  illustrate  how 
such  techniques  might  be  employed,  Orear  has  suggested  possible  pro- 
visions in  an  arms  control  treaty.    For  example: 

1.  The  treaty  could  give  the  international  inspectorate  the  right  to 

^  Orear,  "Non-Physical  Inspection  Techniques,"  paper  delivered  at  the  Sixth 
Pugwash  Conference,  December  1960,  Moscow;  "New  Approaches  to  Inspection," 
Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists,  March,  1961. 
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ask  any  citizen  questions  concerning  possible  treaty  violations.  If  de- 
sired, heads  of  state  could  be  excluded  without  much  loss  of  effective- 
ness. 

2.  The  treaty  could  legally  require  all  citizens  (except  possibly  heads 
of  state)  to  answer  all  relevant  questions  when  interviewed  by  the  in- 
spectorate. It  could  provide  for  punishment  of  citizens  who  refuse  to 
answer  relevant  questions  or  who  are  found  guilty  of  lying  to  the  inter- 
national inspectorate. 

3.  Substantial  rewards  (e.g.,  1 100,000  or  more,  non-taxable)  could  be 
provided  for  citizens  who  report  verifiable  violations  to  the  inspectorate. 

4.  Assuming  a  reliable  lie  detector  could  be  developed  and  proved, 
the  treaty  could  give  the  inspectorate  the  right  to  use  such  an  instrument 
in  their  interviews.^ 

5.  The  treaty  could  make  it  the  duty  of  each  citizen  with  knowledge 
of  any  treaty  violation  to  report  it  to  the  international  inspectorate. 
Failure  to  report  could  be  made  punishable.^ 

6.  The  treaty  could  guarantee  to  a  person  reporting  a  violation  that 
he  and  his  family  can  obtain  sanctuary  abroad  whenever  they  so  desire. 

7.  There  could  be  an  agreement  that  the  leaders  of  both  sides  must 
give  such  provisions  their  enthusiastic  support  on  a  regular  basis  through 
the  mass  media. 

The  possibility  of  using  such  methods  is  intriguing,  but  meets  with 
widespread  skepticism  as  to  their  acceptability,  feasibility,  and  effective- 
ness. Moreover,  there  may  be  strong  distaste  for  a  system  based  on  "in- 
formants"; there  is  also  widespread  abhorrence  for  the  use  of  devices 
like  the  lie  detector.  The  later  reaction  is  based  partially  on  a  normal 
revulsion  against  the  violation  of  human  privacy,  and  in  part  upon  the 
fact  that  such  instruments  have  often  been  misused  by  incompetent  or 
not  entirely  reputable  operators.  In  fact,  a  careful  investigation  made 
during  the  course  of  a  recent  American  Academy  summer  study  has  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  lie  detecting  techniques  are  not  entirely  understood 
and  that  considerable  research  is  required  to  establish  their  range  of 
usefulness  and  reliability.^ 

The  usual  initial  reaction  of  individuals  is  to  oppose  the  use  of  non- 
physical  inspection  techniques.    But  it  is  clear  that  if  high  confidence 


*This  technique  is  discussed  in  a  later  section  of  this  chapter.  At  present  it 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  most  people,  and  in  my  opinion  there  should  be 
further  study  before  it  is  considered  seriously. 

''The  treaty  could  also  establish  easy  channels  of  communication  between 
citizens  and  the  inspectorate.  For  example.  Professor  Melman  has  suggested  that 
the  existing  postal  systems  could  be  used  to  provide  tamper-proof  communica- 
tion. Melman,  "Inspection  for  Disarmament,"  Columbia  University  Press,  1958, 
p.  41. 

'See  Milburn,  Kubis,  Salpeter,  Orear,  "Non-Physical  Inspection  Techniques," 
and  the  seminar  on  "The  Role  of  Psychological  and  Personnel  Inspection" — 
Summer  Study  on  Arms  Control  1960,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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could  be  placed  in  a  combination  o£  such  techniques,  including  the  use 
of  lie  detectors,  then  the  inspection  of  disarmament  agreements  would 
be  made  much  simpler.  It  might  even  be  possible  to  dispense  with 
most  of  the  elaborate  physical  inspection  system  otherwise  needed.  Con- 
fronted with  a  choice  between  the  judicious  use  of  these  techniques  and 
the  continuation  of  a  violent  arms  race,  most  of  the  world  would  prob- 
ably accept  the  former.  In  any  event,  the  less  extreme  forms  of  psycho- 
logical inspection,  such  as  questioning  in  the  absence  of  lie  detectors, 
public  information  programs,  etc.,  would  be  an  important  adjunct  to 
any  physical  inspection  system. 


The  Objects  of  Inspection 

The  objects  of  an  inspection  system  are  to  deter  a  would-be  violator 
of  the  control  agreement  by  making  it  highly  probable  that  his  violation 
would  be  detected,  and  to  detect  any  violations  which  in  fact  occur. 
Obviously,  the  efforts  to  detect  will  be  related  to  the  likelihood  of  a 
violation,  to  the  advantage  which  a  violation  would  give  to  the  violator, 
to  the  dangers  which  it  would  create  for  the  other  parties  if  undetected. 
If  the  dangers  due  to  a  particular  violation  are  great,  the  need  for  detec- 
tion and  the  efforts  to  detect  will  be  intense.  If  relatively  little  advantage 
would  accrue  to  the  violator  from  a  particular  violation,  it  is  less  likely 
that  he  would  violate  and  there  is  less  urgency  for  detection, 

A  comprehensive  control  agreement  would  have  a  number  of  objects 
of  inspection;  these  differ  in  the  likelihood  of  violation,  in  the  dangers 
which  violation  would  bring,  as  well  as  in  the  effectiveness  of  available 
methods  for  detection,  singly  or  in  combination.  In  all  respects  the  most 
serious  problems  are  posed  by  controls  on  nuclear  weapons  and  ballistic 
missiles  and  on  future  research  and  development.  Because  the  control 
of  ballistic  missiles  is  critical,  I  will  deal  in  detail  with  a  possible  ballistic 
control  system.  In  addition,  some  monitoring  of  conventional  aircraft, 
land  forces  and  naval  forces  cannot  be  neglected. 

NUCLEAR    STOCKPILE    CONTROL 

In  today's  military  strategy  and  weapons  technology,  both  weapons  and 
the  methods  of  delivering  them  to  their  target  are  essential  to  a  na- 
tion's armed  power.  Any  effective  limitations  or  controls  on  one  of  them 
will  in  effect  limit  or  control  the  other,  and  the  total  military  force. 
Inadequacies  in  the  control  of  weapons  can  be  compensated  by  effective 
controls  on  methods  of  delivery,  or  vice  versa.  In  practice  there  may 
be  some  uncertainty  in  methods  of  inspection  and  control  in  each  area, 
but  assurance  is  afforded  by  supplementing  and  overlapping  controls. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  planning  safe  nuclear  disarmament  today 
is  the  lack  of  any  means  for  detecting  hidden  stockpiles  of  weapons. 
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Any  agreement  to  destroy  or  limit  or  disclose  the  whereabouts  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  be  subject  to  the  danger  that  one  party  is  hiding  some 
weapons;  there  is  not  at  present  any  mechanical  means  for  detecting 
clandestine  stockpiles,  ancl  ground  search  without  special  equipment 
is  not  a  practical  possibility. 

The  problems  would  be  largely  eliminated  of  course  if  one  knew  with 
substantial  accuracy  the  size  of  a  nation's  stockpile;  then  failure  to 
deliver  up  or  to  disclose  some  weapons  would  be  readily  known.  One 
can  determine  the  approximate  size  of  a  nation's  stockpile  by  inspecting 
the  means  of  producing  these  weapons  in  the  past.  It  is  estimated,  how- 
ever, that  at  present  there  is  uncertainty,  or  "noise,"  in  such  measure- 
ments falling  in  the  range  of  50  to  500;  that  is,  one  might  guess  wrong 
by  between  50  and  500  large  nuclear  weapons  if  past  production  of 
such  weapons  were  estimated  by  known  methods  of  physical  inspection. 

This  suggests  the  need  for  developing  additional  methods  of  detec- 
tion. If  methods  for  detecting  stockpiles  do  not  appear  a  promising 
undertaking,  much  might  be  done  to  improve  methods  for  determining 
past  production  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  estimate  the  existing  stock- 
piles with  adequate  accuracy.  The  development  of  methods  of  psycho- 
logical inspection  would  also  contribute  to  a  solution  of  this  problem. 

Until  this  problem  is  solved,  it  is  possible  for  some  clandestine  stock- 
piles to  exist  undetected.  Many  believe  therefore  that  while  agieements 
to  reduce  the  stockpiles  are  possible,  the  United  States  should  insist  on 
retaining  a  small  nuclear  deterrent  until  an  adequate  inspection  sys- 
tem for  stockpile  control  is  developed. 

Controls  on  production  of  new  nuclear  materials  present  a  different 
and  easier  problem.  Many  of  the  techniques  in  the  system  suggested 
above  for  detecting  production  of  missiles  and  other  weapons  would  be 
available  for  controlling  production  of  nuclear  materials.  While  small 
amounts  of  material,  enough  to  make  a  few  bombs  a  year,  might  be 
diverted  from  peaceful  uses  for  a  short  time,  this  would  not  be  a  serious 
danger  and  need  pose  no  insuperable  problems. 

INSPECTION    AND    CONTROL   OF    MANNED   BOMBERS 

Manned  bombers  are  today  the  principal  weapon  of  surprise  attack  or 
immediate  retaliation,  and  though  they  may  ultimately  be  superseded  by 
ballistic  missiles,  any  practical  arms  limitation  plan  must  provide  controls 
for  them.  Short-range  and  medium-range  aircraft  capable  of  carrying 
nuclear  weapons  must  be  included  in  the  control  system,  as  well  as  the 
long-range  aircraft  of  the  strategic  air  force. 

If  aircraft  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  national  forces  dining 
any  j)hase  of  the  evolution  of  an  arms  control  system,  they  must  be  con- 
sidered part  of  the  total  permissible  deterrent  force.  Some  military  air- 
craft having  nuclear  "payload"  capability  might  be  excluded  from  this 
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category  if  their  radius  of  action  were  so  limited  that  they  obviously  could 
not  be  converted  into  a  threat  against  other  legal  deterrent  forces. 

Because  of  the  vulnerability  to  missile  attack  of  bomber  bases  and  be- 
cause air  defense  systems  make  the  effectiveness  of  manned  bombers  some- 
what uncertain,  they  may  not  be  an  attractive  component  of  a  stable 
deterrent  system.  It  is  hard  to  visualize  building  a  bomber  force  as  secure 
from  attack  as  missile  forces  can  become  (unless  it  is  kept  in  the  air). 
Consequently  little  dependence  will  be  placed  upon  bombers  in  the  long 
run,  though  if  a  diversified  deterrent  force  is  desired,  they  will  continue  to 
exist.  And  as  long  as  they  exist,  they  must  be  regarded  as  a  serious  threat 
to  stationary  elements  of  a  missile  deterrent  system,  for  they  can  deliver 
the  "large  yield"  weapons.  In  any  event,  so  long  as  bombers  exist  in  large 
numbers,  they  must  be  taken  into  account  in  planning  a  stable  system. 

If  the  number  of  a  nation's  manned  bombers  is  limited  by  agreement, 
the  inspection  system  will  have  to  verify  compliance  with  the  agreed 
limits.  To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  location,  type, 
number  and  condition  of  all  military  aircraft  and  the  manpower  as- 
sociated with  them. 

Initial  disclosures  of  retained  legal  aircraft  can  be  verified  by  inspection 
of  airfields.  If  it  is  mandatory  to  disclose  the  location  of  all  airfields  and 
aircraft  thereon,  random  search,  aided  by  aerial  photography,  can  quickly 
determine  the  accuracy  of  such  a  disclosure.  The  veracity  of  inventory 
disclosures  probably  can  also  be  checked  properly  with  intelligence  in- 
formation. This  independent  check,  plus  the  initial  inspection  effort, 
will  determine  the  intensity  of  the  search  for  possible  evasions  in  dis- 
closure. The  size  of  the  bomber  forces  can  be  determined  to  almost  any 
accuracy  desired. 

Monitoring  at  aircraft  factories  would  ascertain  that  production  restric- 
tions were  being  respected. 


INSPECTION    AND   CONTROL   OF    BALLISTIC   MISSILES 

The  acceptability  of  almost  any  comprehensive  arms  limitation  and 
control  system  will  be  determined  to  a  significant  degree  by  the  feasibility 
of  dealing  successfully  with  ballistic  missile  control.  Many  military 
specialists  believe  it  possible  in  principle  to  create  a  stable  deterrent  system 
using  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  ballistic  missiles  combined  with 
an  inspection  and  control  system  sufficient  to  preclude  the  existence  of 
a  clandestine  force  strong  enough  to  be  a  serious  threat  to  the  legal 
deterrent  forces.  We  noted  above  the  advantage  of  limiting  the  permis- 
sible nuclear  weapon  stockpile  as  well  as  the  ballistic  missile  force  to  place 
an  indirect  constraint  upon  the  maximum  size  of  the  attack  force  that 
could  be  built  up  clandestinely.  While  it  might  appear  that  adequate 
security  could  be  obtained  by  effective  controls  on  nuclear  stockpiles 
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alone,  there  is  advantage,  we  have  seen,  in  a  system  in  which  several 
different  types  of  controls  are  imposed  upon  each  of  the  major  weapon 
systems. 

Control  of  the  size  of  a  ballistic  missile  force,  then,  may  be  a  crucial 
problem  in  implementing  a  disarmament  system,  and  for  this  reason  the 
ballistic  missile  inspection  problem  will  be  looked  at  in  detail.  This  will 
be  done  by  examining  how  the  various  techniques  previously  discussed 
could  be  combined  to  provide  a  possible  missile  inspection  system. 

1.  Verifying  Limitations  on  Missile  Stockpiles — Suppose  that  under  a 
control  agreement  a  nation  may  retain  only  a  given  small  number  of 
missiles  as  a  deterrent  force.  The  inspection  system,  then,  would  have 
to  be  able  to  verify  that  the  reduction  to  this  level  took  place,  and  that 
there  are  no  clandestine  increases  later. 

The  control  system  would  require  the  party  to  the  agreement  to  inform 
the  inspecting  authority  how  many  missiles  it  had  manufactured,  how 
many  it  was  now  giving  up  to  reduce  to  the  required  levels,  where  these 
remaining  missiles  are  located.  The  control  authority  would  check  pro- 
duction facilities  and  records,  interrogate  personnel  in  missile  develop- 
ment and  production,  to  check  the  report  on  the  number  of  missiles  that 
were  produced  in  the  past.  It  would  also  check  the  locations  of  the 
declared  missiles.  By  aerial  reconnaissance  supplemented  by  ground  in- 
spection the  entire  area  would  be  combed  for  clandestine  missiles.  In  a 
phased  program  (discussed  below),  the  process  could  be  extended  piece- 
meal as  further  areas  are  opened  to  inspection. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  inspection  system  need  not  be  able  to 
detect  every  clandestine  missile  which  may  exist.  If,  by  using  random 
sampling  techniques,  the  system  affords  high  confidence  that  it  would 
detect  one  clandestine  missile  if  a  number  of  them  exist,  it  would  make 
it  highly  unlikely  that  a  party  would  risk  secreting  a  substantial  number 
of  missiles. 

2.  Disclosure  of  Data  Pertinent  to  Ballistic  Missile  Control — The  fol- 
lowing information  should  be  provided  to  the  missile  control  authority: 

(a)  The  number  of  ballistic  missiles  of  all  types  that  have  been  pro- 
duced and  the  number  still  remaining  in  national  inventories. 

(b)  The  current  production  rate. 

(c)  The  location  of  all  missile  bases  on  a  time  scale  and  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  time-phasing  and  geographic-phasing  of  the  con- 
trol agreements. 

(d)  Location  of  all  technical  installations  contributing  to,  or  capable  of 
contributing  to,  the  development  and  production  of  ballistic  mis- 
siles: 

Laboratories  and  fabrication  shops 
Component  suppliers 
Test  facilities  of  all  types 
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Suppliers  of  ground  support  equipment 
Civil  engineering  groups  who  have  worked 
on  base  construction. 

(e)  The  identity  of  all  technical  personnel  who  have  worked  on  missiles 
or  missile  components  or  whose  background  qualified  them  to  do 
so,  and  their  current  activities. 

(f)  The  identity  of  all  military  or  civilian  personnel  who  have  been 
trained  to  use  or  service  missiles,  and  their  current  assignments. 

(g)  Complete  design,  development  and  production  information  on  all 
rocket  vehicles  in  current  or  recent  use  or  under  current  or  recent 
development.  This  information  should  include  design  and  develop- 
ment reports  on  rocket  engines,  airframes,  guidance  systems,  fuels, 
and  service,  support  and  test  equipment;  special  machine  tools  and 
other  production  tooling  requirements;  and  the  design  and  produc- 
tion tooling  requirements  for  re-entry  vehicles;  but  information  on 
the  firing  mechanism  or  other  detailed  aspects  of  nuclear  devices  for 
warheads  would  not  be  provided. 

(h)  Military  budgets  and  all  research  budgets. 

(i)  The  location  of  all  non-military  research  and  development  facilities, 
and  their  activities,  and  the  identity  of  all  of  their  scientific  staffs. 

3.  Prerogatives  of  the  Inspection  Authority — To  authenticate  the  in- 
formation disclosed,  by  various  complementary  techniques,  the  inspection 
authority  must  have  the  following  prerogatives: 

(a)  The  right  to  examine  all  records  of  organizations  which  might  be 
involved  in  missile  production. 

(b)  The  right  to  interrogate  any  personnel  believed  to  be  involved. 
These  persons  should  be  subject  to  agreed  upon  punishments  for 
failure  to  cooperate  with  the  control  authority  or  for  making  false 
statements. 

(c)  The  right  to  station  permanent  inspectors  at  any  of  the  declared 
facilities  (with  the  possible  exception  of  operational  launching  sites 
in  the  case  of  legal  deterrent  vehicles)  if  it  is  deemed  desirable  by 
the  control  authority. 

(d)  The  right  to  examine  transportation  records  and  government  fiscal 
records. 

(e)  The  right  to  conduct  aerial  reconnaissance  and  physical  search  for 
undeclared  facilities  in  accordance  with  the  time-phasing  and  area 
search  agreements  discussed  below. 

(f)  The  right  to  conduct  the  industrial  production  inspection  pre- 
viously discussed. 

4.  Procedures  for  Verifying  the  Disclosed  Missile  Information — In  this 
section  it  is  assumed  that  at  some  time  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
implementation  period,  agreement  will  have  been  reached  on  the  tech- 
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niques  to  be  used  for  verification  and  search,  and  that  there  will  have 
been  enough  time  to  plan  the  details  of  the  inspection  and  control  system, 
to  design  and  procure  equipment,  and  to  train  key  personnel.  If  there  is 
not  enough  time  to  do  these  things,  the  implementation  period  might  have 
to  be  lengthened  somewhat  to  permit  a  slower  start-up. 

After  each  participating  nation  has  given  to  the  control  authority  the 
information  regarding  stockpiles,  facilities  and  personnel,  the  verification 
techniques  described  could  be  used  to  check  the  veracity  of  the  disclosures. 
VV^hile  no  basis  exists  for  judging  the  performance  of  the  industrial  in- 
spection system  or  of  the  interrogation  techniques  one  might  employ,  it 
is  probable  that  either  method  would  permit  the  discovery  of  any  sig- 
nificant discrepancy  in  the  disclosed  information.  Continued  application 
of  these  inspection  methods  will  provide  assurance  of  an  up-to-date  pic- 
ture of  the  actual  status  of  the  missile  stockpiles,  as  well  as  an  increasing 
confidence  in  the  veracity  of  the  original  information.  The  information 
gained  in  these  activities  may  be  useful  in  guiding  the  physical  search 
effort. 

Aerial  photographic  techniques  would  be  a  direct  means  of  searching 
for  undisclosed  missile  bases  and  for  undisclosed  missile  production 
facilities  (obviously  the  same  photography  can  be  used  to  search  for  other 
clandestine  facilities). 

It  is  satisfactory  to  commence  aerial  search  in  a  gradual  manner,  allow- 
ing the  portion  of  a  country  open  to  aerial  search  to  increase  as  progress 
is  made  in  the  reduction  of  arms.  Each  participating  country  might  be 
required  to  divide  its  territory  into  a  number  of  inspection  areas  having 
more  or  less  equal  military  significance,  as  proposed  by  Professor  Sohn,^ 
and  to  specify  the  areas  at  the  beginning  of  the  implementation  period. 
During  the  first  period  of  operation  the  authority  could  select  a  fraction 
of  the  areas  for  detailed  inspection  by  aerial  reconnaissance  and  other 
means.  The  host  nation  will  be  required  to  supply  detailed  information 
regarding  all  pertinent  installations  in  the  area.  This  will  be  checked  by 
the  search.  One  would  have  a  high  degree  of  confidence  in  the  accuracy 
of  the  disclosed  information  if  high  resolution  search  of  the  opened  area 
did  not  reveal  any  significant  discrepancies. 

If  the  implementation  were  carried  out  in  ten  six-month  intervals,  dur- 
ing the  first  period  it  would  be  necessary  to  search  ten  per  cent  of  a 
country.  For  the  areas  discussed  in  the  phasing  proposals  below  this 
would  mean  searching  2.8  million  square  miles  of  territory.  Allowing 
for  bad  weather,  mechanical  difficulties,  etc.,  this  could  be  done  com- 
pletely in  six  months  with  fewer  than  twenty  aircraft.  If  only  ten  per 
cent  coverage  were  required,  two  aircraft — plus  spares — woidd  suffice. 

As  time  passed  it  would  be  necessary  to  recheck  the  open  areas  to  keep 
up-to-date. 

'Seep.  137. 
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Within  areas  opened  to  inspection  according  to  the  time  phasing  of  the 
agreement,  mobile  inspection  teams  in  trucks,  automobiles,  helicopters, 
and  boats  could  supplement  airborne  search  for  clandestine  sites  and 
facilities.  Such  teams  may  use  devices  such  as  mine  locators,  or  acoustic 
depth  indicators  for  underwater  search,  and  may  physically  inspect  any 
building  or  other  structure  large  enough  to  hide  a  missile  site,  or  which 
appears  to  house  undeclared  production  facilities.  Though  these  tech- 
niques appear  unnecessary,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  right  to  use  them 
if  the  control  authority  deems  it  necessary. 

I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  design  highly  effective  inspection  systems 
using  combinations  of  the  techniques  described  to  assure  that  a  missile 
limitation  agreement  is  being  observed.  The  choice  of  the  techniques  and 
the  intensity  with  which  they  will  be  employed  will  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  limitations  imposed  upon  missile  forces  and  the  prefer- 
ences of  the  participating  countries. 


MISSILE    TEST    DETECTION 

The  objects  of  control  I  have  considered — nuclear  stockpiles,  manned 
bombers,  ballistic  missiles — are  key  elements  in  contemporary  weapons 
systems,  and  therefore  key  objects  of  concern  for  possible  comprehensive 
arms  control  agreements.  In  this  section  and  those  which  follow  I  consider 
other  possible  objects  of  inspection,  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  system  or 
for  more  limited  control  agreements. 

One  limited  disarmament  measure  often  proposed  is  to  restrict  the 
development  of  improved  ballistic  missiles.  The  primary  purpose  would 
be  to  prevent  missile  improvements  which  would  make  future  disarma- 
ment agreements  more  difficult,  since  the  development  of  very  small 
ICBM's  and  very  accurate  guidance  systems  would  make  stable  missile 
limitations  much  harder  to  enforce. 

One  means  of  controlling  further  rocket  system  development  would 
be  through  the  prohibition  of  testing  activities.  This  could  be  monitored 
by  means  of  several  possible  surveillance  systems.  Since  missile  tests  can 
be  mounted  with  relative  ease  almost  anywhere  (e.g.  from  the  deck  of  a 
ship),  the  surveillance  system  would  probably  have  to  allow  for  world- 
wide coverage,  except  for  areas  that  could  be  monitored  by  means  of 
aerial  inspection.  Possible  surveillance  or  detection  techniques  that  might 
be  used  singly  or  in  combination  include: 


(1)  Ground-based  conventional  radar 

(2)  Ground-based  high  frequency  radar 

(3)  Airborne  infra-red  detection 

(4)  Acoustic  detection 

(5)  Detection  of  fuel  products 
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(6)  Radio  beacons  or  transpondors  on  authorized  vehicles 

(7)  SatelHte-based  infra-red  detection 

Some  of  these  techniques,  notably  (2),  (4),  and  (5),  are  improperly  under- 
stood at  present.  Partly  in  consequence  of  this  fact,  detailed  designs  of 
suitable  surveillance  systems  are  not  to  be  had  at  present.  However,  some 
tentative  preliminary  studies  clearly  indicate  that  reliable  detection  is 
feasible.  The  system  cost  might  be  between  100  million  dollars  and 
perhaps  five  billion  dollars,  depending  on  the  techniques  and  the  detailed 
character  of  the  information  the  system  is  required  to  supply.  It  may 
be  desirable  to  have  the  system  perform  constructive  functions  beyond 
mere  missile-test  detection,  such  as  satellite  bookkeeping  or  air  traffic 
control.  Such  functions  could  have  considerable  effect  on  the  character  of 
the  system. 

It  may  be  noted  that  a  reliable  missile-test  detection  network  could 
also  help  monitor  agreements  on  outer-space  control,  such  as  a  prohibition 
of  outer-space  testing  of  nuclear  weapons,  or  a  prohibition  of  launching 
of  any  kind  of  weapons  into  orbit. 

INSPECTION   AND    CONTROL   OF    NAVAL    FORCES 

A  modern  naval  force  is  capable  of  fulfilling  three  more-or-less  distinct 
roles.  First,  it  retains  the  traditional  role  of  maintaining,  if  it  can,  control 
of  the  seas,  using  surface,  subsurface  and  airpower  to  do  so.  Second,  it  can 
be  an  important  component  of  "conventional"  military  power,  providing 
transportation,  airpower  from  carriers  and  amphibious  forces  for  land-sea 
operations.  Finally,  naval  units  can  make  an  important  contribution  to  a 
nation's  deterrent  force  with  a  nuclear-armed  aircraft  and  missile  force. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  not  a  sharp  distinction  between  naval  forces 
needed  to  support  a  "conventional"  military  posture  and  those  capable 
of  use  for  deterrent  or  aggressive  nuclear  purposes.  For  example,  modern 
naval  fighter  and  attack  aircraft  can  deliver  small  nuclear  weapons  and 
so  must  be  regarded  as  potential  components  of  a  nuclear  attack  force  be- 
cause of  the  mobility  of  the  aircraft  carrier  on  which  they  are  based. 
The  desirability  of  naval  aircraft  as  a  component  of  a  limited  war  force 
may  have  to  be  balanced  against  a  wish  to  strictly  limit  the  number  of  a 
nation's  aircraft  with  nuclear  attacking  potential. 

Monitoriyig  of  Naval  Forces  Used  as  Deterrents — Mobility  is  important 
to  the  security  of  a  deterrent  force.  Providing  such  mobility  by  ships  or 
submarines  at  sea  is  particularly  attractive  for  several  reasons.  The  vast 
expanses  of  ocean  make  it  difficult  for  an  enemy  to  keep  track  of  ships  and 
virtually  impossible  to  find  submarines.  Furthermore,  they  can  be 
stationed  far  from  the  homeland  and  thus  escape  attack  against  deterrent 
forces  based  there.  As  a  carrier  for  ballistic  missiles  the  submarine  has 
low  vulnerability. 
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As  pointed  out,  aircraft  on  ships  as  well  as  missiles  must  be  considered 
when  taking  inventory  of  naval  weapons  capable  of  nuclear  attack,  and 
restrictions  may  have  to  be  placed  upon  them.  The  simplest  and  most 
reliable  means  of  controlling  the  seaborne  threat  is  clearly  through  re- 
strictions on  the  vessels  themselves,  and  the  easiest  to  monitor  are  those 
limiting  either  numbers  or  deployment  or  both.  Limitations  on  the 
amount  or  nature  of  armaments  aboard  vessels,  or  on  their  state  of 
readiness,  are  more  difficult  to  monitor. 

The  best  way  to  control  potentially  dangerous  fleet  units,  such  as  air- 
craft carriers,  submarines,  missile-carrying  destroyers,  is  to  restrict  their 
movements.  The  easiest  restriction  to  monitor  is  a  limitation  on  the 
fraction  of  the  force  outside  port.  Then  relatively  simple  observation  will 
indicate  whether  agreements  are  being  respected.  If  only  a  portion  of  a 
total  fleet  is  allowed  out  of  port  at  any  one  time,  checking  will  be  no  great 
effort  assuming,  of  course,  an  accurate  initial  count.  Inspection  to  insure 
that  new  vessels  are  not  being  constructed  will  be  easy  to  perform.^ 

This  form  of  control  will  be  satisfactory  for  missile-carrying  submarines 
used  as  part  of  the  secure  deterrent  force.  By  agreement,  some  number  of 
submarines — or  possibly  some  number  of  missiles — will  be  permitted  out 
of  sight  of  the  surveillance  system.  Any  number  in  excess  of  this  will  be 
restricted  to  port.  From  the  stability  point  of  view  it  would  be  desirable 
to  limit  the  number  on  each  side  to  the  level  necessary  to  support  the 
deterrence  level.  The  submarine  force  levels  will  have  to  be  established  by 
the  arms  control  agreement. 

Control  of  Other  Naval  Forces — The  size  of  non-nuclear  naval  forces 
will  be  determined  by  the  conventional  force  needs,  i.e.,  the  limited  war 
requirements,  and  should  be  the  subject  of  specific  agreements. 

If  the  restrictions  on  naval  forces  limit  only  the  type  and  number  of 
units  permitted  to  exist  or  to  be  at  sea,  the  inspection  task  will  be  easy. 
If  restrictions  are  placed  on  areas  of  fleet  operation,  then  there  will  be  a 
more  troublesome,  though  manageable,  surveillance  task. 

Some  difficulty  will  result  from  the  fact  that  certain  naval  forces  desired 
as  components  of  a  conventional  weapons  force  will  have  potential  for 
surprise  attack.  The  carrier-based  aircraft  is  an  example.  Several  possible 
solutions  to  this  problem  have  been  suggested.  The  range  of  carrier-based 
aircraft  might  be  limited  (by  limiting  the  types  of  aircraft);  nuclear 
weapons  stockpiles  could  be  so  restricted  that  no  weapons  were  available 
for  use  with  carrier-based  aircraft;  or  carrier-based  aircraft  could  be 
regarded  as  nuclear  weapon  carriers  and  counted  as  part  of  a  deterrent 
force. 


^This  problem  is  discussed  in  an  annex  prepared  for  the  Geneva  Surprise 
Attack  Conference.  See  Technical  Discussions  on  the  Problem  of  Surprise  Attack, 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  November-December,  1958. 
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LIMITATION    AND    CONTROL    OF    GROUND   FORCES 


The  purpose  of  agreements  limiting  the  size  and  possibly  the  character 
of  ground  forces  is  to  insure  that  no  party  (or  combination  of  parties) 
possesses  such  a  superiority  that  it  could  successfully  carry  out  aggressive 
actions.  Here  too,  the  inspection  system  has  the  dual  purpose  of  (1) 
making  sure  that  limitations  are  being  adhered  to,  and  (2)  affording  in- 
formation on  general  location  and  state  of  readiness  of  the  military  forces 
permitted  to  exist. 

Each  of  the  armies  being  inspected  may  have  associated  with  it  air  arms, 
also  subject  to  control.  Because  of  the  extensiveness — number,  size,  etc. 
— of  significant  land  forces  and  the  relatively  slow  speed  with  which  they 
can  be  readied  and  moved,  their  control  is  comparatively  simple.  The 
same  techniques  will  apply  whether  the  objective  of  an  agreement  is 
complete  abolition  of  all  military  units  except  those  permitted  for  internal 
security  purposes,  as  might  be  the  case  if  a  satisfactory  U.N.  security  force 
existed,  or  just  a  reduction  of  national  forces  to  less  dangerous  levels.  (A 
complete  ban  might  require  more  intensive  inspection  initially,  the  level 
of  inspection  required  being  determined  by  the  size  of  the  international 
security  force.) 

It  is  assumed  that  any  agreement  on  limitation  and  control  of  ground 
forces  will  include  mandatory  disclosure  of  the  location  of  all  weapons 
and  troops  at  the  time  the  agreement  became  effective.  The  validity  of 
the  disclosure  could  be  checked  by  a  thorough  search  and  inspection. 
The  general  veracity  of  the  disclosure  would  be  confirmed  by  intelligence 
information.  It  should  be  recalled  that  the  search  and  inspection  pro- 
cedure would  be  looking  for  deviations  from  the  disclosed  information 
and  not  necessarily  for  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  violations.  This 
makes  the  task  of  search  and  verification  easier  than  if  its  problem  were  to 
find  all  the  elements  of  a  military  organization.  Simultaneously  it  makes 
serious  violations  risky  for  the  perpetrator. 

Once  the  forces  have  been  reduced  to  the  required  level,  it  will  require 
periodic  surveillance  to  be  sure  they  are  not  being  augmented.  Here  again, 
full  disclosure,  monitored  by  random  sampling,  will  simplify  the  task. 
Factory  monitoring  for  heavy  arms  production  should  also  aid  in  keeping 
abreast.  If  ground  forces  are  prohibited  or  limited  to  certain  areas,  the 
inspection  system  will  still  have  a  relatively  simple  task. 

Inspection,  then,  is  not  the  serious  problem  in  controlling  ground  forces. 
Neither  will  it  be  difficult  to  put  such  controls  into  effect — personnel  in 
excess  of  agreed  upon  numbers  would  be  demobilized  and  any  surplus 
equipment  would  either  be  destroyed  or  impounded  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  international  control  force.  What  will  be  difficult  is  to 
decide  the  size  of  any  residual  ground  force,  the  weapons  it  should  be 
permitted,  and  the  limitations  to  be  placed  upon  their  deployment. 
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In  general,  the  minimum  force  levels  will  be  set  by  the  need  to  provide 
stability  in  the  resulting  system.  The  forces  required  to  do  this  are 
modest.  A  half  million  troops  in  Western  forces  and  a  similar  number  in 
the  Warsaw  pact  group  would  probably  be  more  than  ample  if  adequate 
inspection  were  permitted. 

In  the  absence  of  a  U.N.  military  organization,  many  observers  believe 
that  in  the  transition  stage,  going  from  where  we  are  today  to  the  final 
force  levels,  European  security  against  aggression  by  conventional  forces 
should  be  guaranteed  by  indigenous  forces,  preferably  under  the  authority 
of  some  supra-national  organization. 

The  force  size  could  be  most  anything  above  the  critical  size  for  stability 
and  would  probably  be  determined  more  by  the  internal  security  problems 
of  the  Warsaw  pact  countries  than  any  other  factor.  It  is  impossible  to 
predict  how  small  a  force  they  would  accept,  though  the  Soviet  Union  has 
previously  proposed  total  bloc  forces — i.e.,  totals  on  both  sides — of  the 
order  of  two  million  men.  Since  these  proposals  included  all  military 
personnel,  it  is  conceivable  that  about  one  million  ground  troops  on  each 
side  would  be  accepted  by  them  and  possibly  something  like  half  this 
number  could  be  achieved  ultimately.  If  half  the  total  number  were 
allocated  to  Europe,  this  would  mean  a  European  force  of  250,000  to  500,- 
000  men — so  large  that  an  inspection  system  of  the  type  proposed  would 
be  able  to  detect  major  increases  in  its  size. 


CONTROL    OF   RESEARCH   AND    DEVELOPMENT 

If  the  world  were  open,  if  scientific  activity  were  open,  unclassified, 
freely  exchanged  and  published,  security  from  new  developments  and 
technological  surprise  would  not  be  a  matter  for  serious  concern.  Today 
it  is  an  important  problem.  But  even  during  the  hostile  secrecy  of  cold 
war,  as  much  scientific  exchange  as  possible  would  reduce  the  dangers. 
For  the  rest,  one  must  rely  on  an  intelligence  system,  and  on  what  one 
learns  from  one's  own  research  program.  One  can  also  attempt  to 
anticipate  hostile  developments  by  developing  new  defenses. 

In  an  arms-limitation  environment  the  techniques  of  production  in- 
spection previously  discussed  can  be  applied  to  surveillance  of  research 
and  development  laboratories  and  of  weapons-test  facilities.  The  inspec- 
tion of  such  facilities,  however,  may  pose  unique  problems  for  the  West 
because  of  the  traditions  of  free  enterprise,  including  secrecy. 

Some  protection  against  serious  consequences  of  technological  surprise 
lies  in  the  fact  that  weapons  need  not  only  be  conceived  and  developed  but 
tested,  manufactured  and  deployed.  The  latter  activities  are  usually  easier 
to  observe  than  the  former.  Any  new  weapon  would  almost  certainly  have 
to  be  manufactured  and  deployed  in  substantial  quantities  to  be  decisive 
in  surprise  attack.   For  example,  the  statement  has  often  been  made  that 
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the  development  of  an  effective  anti-ballistic  missile  defense  system  would 
radically  alter  the  balance  of  power  and  give  a  conclusive  advantage  to  the 
country  developing  it.   The  situation  is  not  quite  that  dangerous. 

First  of  all,  an  anti-missile  system  needs  very  large  radars,  large  com- 
puters and  large  rockets.  It  is  unlikely  that  it  could  be  tested  in  complete 
secrecy,  even  without  any  inspection  effort.  No  nation  could  build  and 
deploy  an  effective  large-scale  missile  defense  system  without  its  being 
seen,  and  deployment  would  probably  take  several  years.  This  is  doubt- 
less an  extreme  case.  One  can  imagine  important  weapons  systems  which 
are  not  so  massive,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  the  production  and 
deployment  of  any  decisive  military  capability  in  an  environment  that 
includes  effective  search  and  inspection. 

Technological  surprise  in  a  disarmed  world  is  often  raised  as  a  particular 
danger,  but  this  problem  would  be  much  less  serious  in  an  adequately- 
monitored  disarmed  world  than  in  a  world  locked  in  an  intensive  arms 


Phasing  for  Security 

A  basic  problem  in  the  implementation  of  an  arms-control  inspection 
system  (assuming  the  will  to  do  it)  is  finding  a  way  to  decrease  armaments 
and  build  up  the  inspection  system  without  creating  a  hazardous  military 
situation  for  any  of  the  participating  members  during  the  transition 
period.  To  be  specific,  the  Western  Powers  are  unwilling  to  reduce  dras- 
tically their  military  power  without  an  effective  inspection  and  control 
system.  The  Soviet  bloc,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  an  inspection  system 
on  their  territory  as  a  major  military  concession  and  has  been  unwilling 
lo  agree  to  it  without  a  substantial  reduction  in  armaments. 

This  difficulty  can  be  overcome,  as  already  intimated,  only  through  some 
phasing  scheme  which  relates  the  degree  of  inspection  at  any  time  to  the 
amount  of  disarmament  achieved.  As  previously  indicated,  the  uncer- 
tainty associated  with  an  inspection  system  is  a  matter  of  degree:  the  more 
intense  the  inspection,  the  less  the  uncertainty  regarding  its  ability  to 
monitor  accurately  the  objects  under  surveillance.  With  adequate 
preparation  it  should  be  possible  to  design  a  system  capable  of  reducing 
the  likely  errors  to  any  level  desired.  The  level  would  be  determined  by 
the  risk  one  is  prepared  to  run  or  the  size  of  compensating  deterrent  forces 
to  be  permitted. 

The  nature  of  the  phasing  problem  can  be  shown  on  the  accompanying 
graph.  Assume  that  the  final  inspection  system  is  defined,  and  that  the 
uncertainty  in  its  ability  to  measure  accurately  the  size  of  the  force  being 
inspec  ted  is  represented  by  the  lower  line  at  the  right  of  the  diagram  and 
that  the  inspection  effort  is  represented  by  the  upper  line.  At  the  be 
ginning  of  the  implementation  period  (0)  when  no  inspection  has  taken 
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place,  the  only  information  available  will  be  from  intelligence  sources,  and 
the  possible  error  will  be  very  large  as  shown.  As  the  inspection  system  is 
developed,  the  probable  error  of  the  inspection  system  will  decrease,  and 
consequently  the  size  of  the  legal  force  can  be  decreased  with  safety,  which 
in  turn  will  permit  an  increase  in  the  inspection  effort,  etc.  In  this  diagram 
the  final  level  of  the  legal  force  is  actually  allowed  to  become  smaller  than 
the  possible  error.  In  certain  situations  this  would  be  tolerable;  in  others 
it  would  not.  For  example,  if  the  weapons  represented  by  the  graph  were 
absolutely  secure  deterrent  missiles,  within  limits,  the  relative  number 
would  not  be  a  matter  of  much  consequence  and  numerical  equality  with 
a  possible  clandestine  force  would  not  be  necessary. 

While  it  is  easy  to  depict  the  plan  of  a  phased  system,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
balance  the  level  of  disarmament  and  the  completeness  of  the  inspection 
system  during  the  period  of  transition  to  the  final  conditions.  One  interest- 
ing method  of  combining  time-phased  arms  reduction  with  an  inspection 
system  is  based  upon  the  concept  of  territorial  disarmament  proposed  by 
Dr.  L.  B.  Sohn.^  He  proposes  that  thorough  ground  inspection  (to  im- 
plement other  inspection  techniques)  begin  in  only  one  area  of  each 
inspected  country  and  be  extended  to  other  areas  by  stages;  the  inspecting 
authority  would  decide  where  to  inspect  at  each  stage,  without  warning 
or  any  predictable  basis  for  its  selection. 

If  this  method  of  territorial  disarmament  were  used,  it  might  be  desira- 
ble to  start  with  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  territory,  and  to  in- 


®Sohn,  Phasing  of  Arms  Controls:  The  Territorial  Method,  Summer  Study  on 
Arms  Control  1960,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science,  p.  265. 
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crease  each  year  the  size  of  the  zones  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  process 
could  be  finished  nevertheless  in  an  agreed  upon  period,  for  example,  six 
years.  This  could  be  accomplished,  for  instance,  by  demilitarizing  5  per 
cent  of  a  nation's  territory  in  the  first  year,  10  per  cent  in  the  second  year, 
15  per  cent  in  the  third  year,  20  per  cent  in  the  fourth  year,  25  per  cent  in 
the  fifth  year,  and  the  remaining  25  per  cent  in  the  sixth  year.  The  process 
of  disarmament  here  proposed  should  not  extend  over  a  long  period,  as 
there  would  be  temptation  to  avoid  the  restrictions  by  increasing  arma- 
ments and  facilities  for  their  production  in  the  territory  not  subject  to 
control.  This  temptation  would  disappear  if  a  state  knew  it  would  lose 
the  new  armaments  or  facilities  anyway  a  year  or  so  thereafter. 

Another  difficulty  might  arise  with  respect  to  the  way  in  which  de- 
militarization zones  should  be  delimited.  Instead  of  completely  random 
selection  of  areas  to  be  inspected,  one  could  start  perhaps  with  the  zone 
furthest  removed  from  the  nation's  capital  and  proceed  through  con- 
secutive stages  to  the  capital  zone.  Or,  one  could  start  with  a  zone  con- 
taining the  geographical  center  of  the  country  and  then  proceed,  alter- 
nately, to  zones  on  the  east  and  west  of  it  until  the  opposite  boundaries  of 
the  nation  were  reached. 

As  another  alternative,  one  could  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
nations  might  want  to  keep  their  military  forces  on  the  boundaries  until 
the  last  minute,  and  one  could  start  with  a  set  of  concentric  circles  be- 
ginning at  the  geographical  center  of  the  country  and  extending,  circle  by 
circle,  by  equal  distances  toward  all  the  boundaries,  until  in  the  last  stage 
the  boundary  zones  would  be  demilitarized.  This  last  method  would, 
incidentally,  result  in  the  gradual  increase  in  the  size  of  zones  subject  to 
inspection.  But  it  could  be  argued  that  any  one  of  these  automatic 
methods  might  at  some  point  cause  a  critical  lack  of  balance  between  the 
two  blocs  and  that  it  might  be  preferable  to  let  each  party  choose  the 
parts  of  its  territory  which  would  be  subject  to  demilitarization  and  super- 
vision. As  each  party  would  start  with  least  important  areas,  and  as  more 
important  areas  would  be  subjected  to  demilitarization  and  supervision  in 
a  simultaneous  manner,  the  risk  involved  would  greatly  diminish.  Under 
this  method,  complete  demilitarization  of  a  particular  part  of  the  territory 
of  each  participant  would  be  accompanied  by  complete  control  over  the 
demilitarized  territory.  By  successive  stages,  in  one  part  of  the  territory 
after  another,  disarmament  and  control  would  be  extended  simultaneously 
to  the  rest  of  the  territory  of  all  the  participants. 

Various  proposals  for  disengagement  have  contained  suggestions  for  dis- 
armament zones  in  Central  Europe.  They  were  rejected  principally  be- 
cause they  would  discriminate  against  Germany  and  perpetuate  its  divi- 
sion. These  objections  could  not  be  raised  with  respect  to  proposals  ap- 
plicable to  all  states  equally. 

The  suggested  method  of  progressive  territorial  demilitarization  must 
apply  therefore  to  all  states.  But  to  simplify   the  explanation  of  this 
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approach,  the  following  analysis  will  be  confined  primarily  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Once  an  equitable  method  is  formed  for 
them,  it  should  not  be  too  difficult  to  apply  it  to  other  states  as  well. 

As  we  have  seen,  there  are  various  ways  of  approaching  territorial 
demilitarization,  and  their  relative  merits  will  have  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. The  following  suggestions  are  submitted  only  as  illustrations  of 
some  of  the  possible  approaches. 

Assuming  that  we  consider  the  four-year  period  proposed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  (Mr.  Khrushchev's  proposal  for  General  and  Complete  Disarma- 
ment) as  too  short,  and  would  prefer  at  least  a  six-year  period,  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  could  be  divided,  by 
agreement,  into  six  equal  parts.  Over  six  years  both  disarmament  and 
control  would  be  introduced  to  one  part  after  another,  either  by  random 
selection  or  by  agreement.  In  the  first  year,  all  arms  and  military  installa- 
tions in  the  first  disarmament  zone  would  be  destroyed  or  surrendered  to 
the  United  Nations.  All  factories  in  that  zone  would  have  to  cease  manu- 
facturing new  weapons.  All  nuclear  energy  activities  would  be  subject  to 
a  United  Nations  control.  And  the  military  forces  in  the  zone  would  be 
reduced  to  the  level  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order.  This 
process  would  be  extended  in  the  second  year  to  the  second  zone,  and 
so  on. 

While  it  is  conceivable  that  in  the  first  stages  a  large  amount  of  equip- 
ment and  military  personnel  would  be  moved  into  zones  not  subject  to 
control,  random  selection  would  make  this  more  difficult,  and  with  the 
progress  of  disarmament  the  room  for  transfer  would  be  so  diminished 
that  a  state  would  not  be  able  to  do  this.  The  controls  proposed  long  ago 
by  the  Soviet  Union  with  respect  to  road  junctions,  railroad  centers,  and 
airports  might  provide  sufficient  guarantees  against  such  transfers.  Alterna- 
tively, each  state  might  be  obliged  to  submit  a  list  of  all  its  military  forces, 
military  installations,  stocks  of  armaments  and  nuclear  materials,  and 
facilities  for  the  production  of  armaments  and  nuclear  materials,  together 
with  a  general  breakdown  of  its  forces,  materials  and  facilities  by  the  six 
zones.  Although  there  would  be  no  general  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
information  thus  supplied,  both  sides  might  permit  the  supervision  of 
the  borders  between  the  zones  in  order  to  ensure  that  no  forces  or  mate- 
rials are  moved  from  one  zone  to  another.  Such  limited  inspection  would 
not  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  disarmament  envisaged  by 
these  proposals. 

Instead  of  devising  zones  for  each  state,  it  might  be  preferable  to  lump 
together  all  the  territories  of  the  parties  to  the  NATO  and  Warsaw 
treaties,  and  to  start  disarmament  simultaneously  from  the  line  of  divi- 
sion in  Europe  and  the  Bering  Sea.  Thus,  the  area  between  the  East-West 
boundary  in  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  boundary  of  Portugal  would  be 
divided  into  six  zones  simultaneously  with  the  area  between  the  East- West 
boundary  and  the  Ural  boundary  of  European  Russia.  Similarly,  the  area 
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of  Canada  and  the  United  States  (including  Alaska)  on  the  one  hand, 
would  be  divided  into  six  zones.  Disarmament  would  proceed  simultane- 
ously in  all  four  groups  of  territories,  starting  respectively  with  the  zones 
which  are  near  to  the  East- West  line  in  Europe  and  the  Bering  Sea. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  each  method  of  disarmament  contains  some 
risks,  and  territorial  demilitarization  is  not  free  from  them.  It  may  be 
hoped,  however,  that  this  method  might  be  refined  to  the  point  where 
the  twin  dangers  of  evasion  and  of  disturbing  the  existing  military  bal- 
ance would  be  minimized.  Once  this  is  accomplished,  the  territorial 
demilitarization  method  would  seem  to  have  a  better  chance  of  acceptance 
than  other  disarmament  plans,  as  it  is  the  only  method  in  which  control 
and  disarmament  go  hand  in  hand.  The  controversy  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  crucial  question  of  priority  of  con- 
trols would  thus  be  avoided. 

Conclusion 

The  hope  for  disarmament  in  a  context  of  acute  distrust  between  power- 
ful nations  lies  in  solutions  to  the  problems  of  inspection.  Much  remains 
to  be  done  to  explore  new  methods  and  new  systems  of  detection  and 
verification.  The  problems  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  themselves 
some  controls — for  example,  restrictions  on  nuclear  stockpiles — are  not 
subject  to  effective  inspection.  And  no  practicable  system  of  inspection 
can  achieve  the  certainty  which  some  seem  to  expect.  But  if  certainty  that 
there  are  absolutely  no  violations  is  impossible  to  achieve,  confidence  that 
there  is  no  serious  violation  can  be  achieved.  And,  as  we  have  shown, 
various  forms  of  inspection  for  different  controls  can  be  combined  into  a 
system  of  controlled  disarmament  with  substantial  confidence  and  suffi- 
cient security  against  the  dangers  of  violation. 

These  suggestions  do  not  contemplate  reliance  on  "good  faith."  They 
indicate  systems  that  would  make  it  extremely  unlikely  that  any  nation 
would  find  it  desirable  and  feasible  to  violate,  systems  whereby  no  serious 
violation  would  escape  detection.  These  systems  of  inspected  controls,  I 
believe,  would  not  entail  danger  to  the  nation's  security,  and  any  small 
abiding  risks  in  them  would  be  far  smaller  than  the  different  risks  in- 
volved in  an  uncontrolled  arms  race. 
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Arms  control  and  the  Soviet 
national  interest 


A:     DISARMAMENT  AND  SOVIET  MILITARY  POLICY 


Fundamentals  of  Soviet  Military  Policy 
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efore  embarking  on  a  study  of  arms  control 
and  the  Soviet  national  interest,  it  is  es- 
sential to  understand  the  foundation  on  which 
♦   Malcolm  Mackintosh      the  Soviet  Union  has  formed  its  military  policy, 
AND  Harry  Willetts       particularly  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

THE   SOVIET   STRATEGIC    CONCEPT 

Russian  strategic  concepts  have  always  been 
dominated  by  a  view  of  the  world  as  divided 
into  three  or  four  major  land  masses,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  areas  which  can  be  domi- 
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nated  by  land  power.  First  o£  all,  the  Russians  take  account  of  the  land 
mass  of  Eurasia  and  the  island  groups  attached  to  it,  including  the 
British  Isles,  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  Ceylon,  Japan,  and  the 
archipelagos  off  South-East  Asia.  Second,  there  is  the  land  mass  of  the 
Americas  and  its  continental  islands.  Third  comes  Africa;  and  fourth, 
Australasia,  Antarctica  and  Indonesia,  which  appear  to  be  regarded  in 
Soviet  strategic  thought  as  a  kind  of  dissected  continent  which  could  be 
controlled  by  a  land  power  established  at  some  suitable  point  within  the 
area. 

From  this  view,  Soviet  strategic  thinkers  developed  a  concept  of  na- 
tional security  based  on  a  balance  of  power.  Under  this  concept,  it  is 
accepted  that  each  of  the  major  land  masses  contains  one  supreme  con- 
tinental power — for  example,  Russia  in  Eurasia,  and  the  United  States  in 
the  Americas.  But  if  one  of  these  states  extended  its  physical  presence 
into  one  of  the  other  land  masses,  this  woidd  be  tantamount  to  "invasion." 
It  would  create  a  "bridgehead  situation,"  which  in  certain  circumstances 
might  threaten  the  security  of  the  states  of  the  "invaded"  continent. 

THE    UNITED    STATES    "BRIDGEHEAD"    IN    EURASIA 

Throughout  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century  it  was  Great  Britain 
who,  through  her  Colonial  Empire,  occupied  most  of  the  world's  "bridge- 
heads." Britain  could  not,  however,  directly  threaten  the  existence  of  the 
Russian  State.  Her  postwar  successor,  the  United  States,  could.  Since  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War  the  Soviet  leaders  have  watched  what  they 
interpreted  as  a  steady  and  relentless  expansion  of  United  States  military- 
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strategic  power  onto  the  Eurasian  land  mass.  Beginning  with  the  wartime 
invasion  of  Normandy  in  1944,  the  United  States  penetration  of  Europe 
— regarded  by  the  Russians  as  the  Western  promontory  of  Eurasia — 
proceeded  apace.  The  creation  of  NATO  in  1949  brought  United  States 
armed  might  into  Europe  on  a  new  and  formidable  basis.  In  Soviet  eyes, 
there  has  been  more  than  one  attempt  to  extend  this  bridgehead  eastward 
into  the  heart  of  Europe.  Greece  and  Turkey  have  entered  the  United 
States  sphere  of  influence.  And  the  United  States  bridgehead  is  supported 
by  long-range  air  bases  in  Britain,  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  In 
the  Far  East,  too.  United  States  power  is  firmly  entrenched  in  Okinawa, 
Japan,  South  Korea,  the  Philippines  and  Formosa.  The  United  States  is 
also  militarily  involved  in  South-East  Asia. 

As  Soviet  strategists  see  it,  the  United  States  has  carried  out  six  major 
penetrations  of  the  Eurasian  land  mass  and  its  continental  islands  since 
1944.  In  other  words,  in  addition  to  the  ideological  motives  behind  Soviet 
foreign  policy,  the  Soviet  leaders  challenge  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  penetrate  the  Eurasian  land  mass,  and  regard  the  existence  of  United 
States  power  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East  as  a  direct  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  Soviet  State.  Soviet  strategic  policy  is  therefore  directed  toward 
the  removal  of  United  States  power  from  Eurasia.  Ultimately,  of  course, 
it  is  concerned  to  eliminate  any  kind  of  military  threat  from  North 
America. 

This  fundamental  outlook  has  played  an  important  part  in  forming 
the  Soviet  government's  attitude  toward  the  whole  problem  of  disarma- 
ment. 


Arms  Control  in  the  Early  Postwar  Period        ^ 

SOVIET   STRATEGIC   THOUGHT:     1945-1950 

In  the  early  postwar  years,  however,  the  immediate  threat  to  Soviet 
national  security  was  not  the  small  though  growing  American  bridgehead 
in  Western  Europe,  but  the  United  States  monopoly  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  From  1945  to  1949,  the  Soviet  Union  had  neither  a  bomb,  nor  a 
long-range  air  force  to  deliver  it.  The  Soviet  Government  had  failed  to 
build  up  a  strategic  air  force  during  the  Second  World  War,  and  had  no 
aircraft  (or  pilots)  capable  of  reaching  targets  in  North  America.  To  the 
Soviet  mind,  the  harsh  logic  of  power  politics  ought  to  have  driven  the 
United  States  to  launch  a  preventive  war  against  the  Soviet  Union.  To 
ward  off  such  a  possibility  the  Soviet  leaders  required  a  realistic  deterrent. 
They  chose  their  vast  conventional  army,  already  concentrated  on  the 
borders  of  Western  Europe.  From  1946  to  1949,  the  Soviet  Union  deployed 
4  mechanized  armies  and  2  rifle  armies  in  Eastern  Germany,  a  force  which. 
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backed  by  60-70  modern  divisions  in  Western  Russia,  and  troops  in 
Poland,  Hungary,  Austria  and  Rumania,  was  a  direct  military  threat  to 
Western  Europe.  These  troops  were  trained  to  execute  a  rapid  advance 
to  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  sweep  forward  to  occupy  every  part  of  Europe 
from  Norway  to  Portugal.  The  Soviet  leaders  recognized  that  a  swift 
occupation  of  Western  Europe  would  not  damage  the  United  States 
directly,  but  they  thought  that  the  establishment  of  Communist  regimes 
throughout  Western  Europe  would  strike  so  severe  a  blow  at  American 
political  and  economic  interests  that  the  United  States  would  not  risk 
preventive  war  against  the  Soviet  Union.  To  make  their  deterrent 
credible,  the  Soviet  Union  forced  through  a  program  of  modernization  of 
their  air  defense  system,  began  to  build-up  a  long-range  bomber  force  to 
match  the  American  Strategic  Air  Command,  and  set  about  the  creation 
of  a  cruiser  and  submarine  navy  which  could  play  its  part  in  a  long-range 
strategy.  They  also  explored  the  possibility  of  launching  a  guided  weap- 
ons program  and  went  ahead  with  making  their  own  atomic  weapons. 

THE  SOVIET  attitude:    1945-1950 

Bearing  in  mind  this  Soviet  strategic  outlook,  let  us  now  examine  the 
Soviet  government's  attitude  to  the  proposals  for  disarmament  and  arms 
control  put  forward  in  the  United  Nations  shortly  after  the  end  of  the 
war.  In  1945  the  United  States  took  the  initiative  in  setting  up  an  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  of  the  United  Nations  with  the  task  of  persuading  the 
allied  governments  to  place  the  production  of  atomic  energy  under  in- 
ternational control.  In  the  following  year  the  United  States  launched  a 
plan  of  great  imagination  and  generosity  for  an  International  Atomic 
Development  Authority,  associated  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch. 
The  Baruch  Plan  proposed  an  international  commission  to  supervise  the 
whole  atomic  complex  from  the  control  of  raw  materials  to  "managerial 
control  or  ownership  of  all  atomic  energy  activity  potentially  dangerous 
to  world  security."  The  commission  would  also  have  the  power  to  "com- 
prehend and  detect  misuse  of  atomic  energ^." 

The  Soviet  Union  rejected  the  Baruch  Plan,  and  put  forward  its  own 
proposals.  They  demanded  the  unconditional  abolition  of  all  atomic 
weapons,  the  destruction  of  all  stocks  of  atomic  bombs,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  their  future  manufacture.  At  first  the  Russians  insisted  these 
measures  be  carried  out  without  any  provisions  for  inspection  or  control. 
In  June  1947,  they  admitted  the  need  for  some  form  of  supervision,  but 
placed  all  action  under  the  veto  of  the  Security  Council.  Throughout 
the  negotiations  the  Soviet  government  maintained  a  firm  stand  against 
inspection  by  any  international  body,  and  insisted  on  keeping  atomic 
energy  programs  within  the  responsibilities  of  sovereign  governments. 
No  progress  was  made  in  the  negotiations,  and  in  January  1950  the  Soviet 
Union  withdrew  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
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The  Soviet  Union  also  offered  proposals  in  a  Conventional  Armaments 
Commission  of  the  United  Nations,  to  limit  non-atomic  arms  and 
manpower.  The  main  Soviet  suggestion  was  a  reduction  of  all  armed 
forces  by  one-third,  to  take  effect  simultaneously  with  the  ban  on  atomic 
weapons.  The  Soviet  Union  refused  to  consider  an  arms  census  or  to 
accept  any  form  of  control  or  inspection.  When  the  Western  powers  de- 
clined to  accept  these  proposals,  the  Soviet  delegation  walked  out  of  the 
Conventional  Armaments  Commission,  in  April  1950. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  connection  between  these  two  Soviet 
proposals  and  Soviet  strategic  thought.  A  ban  on  atomic  weapons,  and 
the  destruction  of  all  stocks,  would  have  applied  only  to  the  United  States, 
and  would  have  deprived  the  West  of  the  only  weapon  in  which  America 
was  superior  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Furthermore,  a  one-third  cut  in  con- 
ventional forces  would  have  increased  the  superiority  of  the  Soviet  Union 
over  the  West  in  these  forces,  and  enhanced  still  further  the  power  of 
the  Soviet  deterrent  on  the  borders  of  Western  Europe.  For  in  1948-1949, 
the  Soviet  land  army  consisted  of  175  divisions,  while  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  Army  was  down  to  12  divisions.  Under  the  Soviet  dis- 
armament plan,  with  no  atomic  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  much-reduced  Strategic  Air  Command  and  a  tiny  army,  the 
whole  of  Western  Europe  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  Soviet  military 
power.  It  is  likely  that  the  temptation  to  occupy  the  West  European 
peninsula  would  have  been  too  hard, for  Stalin  to  resist. 

THE  SOVIET   UNION    TURNS    TO    THE    FAR    EAST:     1949-1953 

Up  to  1949,  therefore,  the  Soviet  attitude  to  disarmament  and  arms 
control  was  negative,  and  quite  obvious  in  its  subordination  to  Soviet 
defense  and  foreign  policy.  Soviet  acquisition  of  an  atomic  capability 
in  1949,  and  progress  toward  the  construction  of  a  hydrogen  bomb  (which 
the  Russians  exploded  in  1953),  coincided  with  a  decision  to  turn  away 
from  Europe,  where  they  had  received  a  number  of  rebuffs,  to  concentrate 
on  the  Far  East.  There  the  conquest  of  the  mainland  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  the  withdrawal  of  United  States  troops  from  South 
Korea  opened  up  possibilities  for  Communist  expansion.  In  particular, 
the  Soviet  government  believed  that  conditions  were  favorable  for  the 
elimination  of  the  South  Korean  bridgehead  by  limited  warfare,  and  the 
North  Korean  Communist  Army  was  launched  in  a  full-scale  offensive 
against  the  South  in  June  1950.  The  plan  miscarried,  and  after  the 
failure  of  the  Chinese  regular  army  to  expel  the  United  Nations  forces 
from  the  Korean  bridgehead,  the  Soviet  government  transferred  the 
struggle  to  the  Council  chamber.  The  Korean  War  taught  the  Russians 
how  unsafe  it  is  to  rely  on  auxiliary  armies  to  carry  out  major  tasks  in 
the  elimination  of  bridgeheads,  and  this  lesson  too  has  had  its  place  in 
forming  Soviet  attitude  to  arms  control. 
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ACQUISITION    OF    ATOMIC    CAPABILITY 

Neither  the  war  in  Korea,  nor  the  acquisition  of  an  atomic  bomb  in 
September,  1949,  brought  a  major  akeration  in  Soviet  strategy,  or  Soviet 
disarmament  policy.  While  Stalin  was  alive,  he  imposed  his  ideas  of 
military  strategy  on  the  Soviet  high  command.  Recent  research  into  the 
history  of  Soviet  military  thought  has  shown  how  rigid  was  Stalin's 
approach  to  military  problems,  and  how  hard  he  clung  to  his  vision  of  a 
Third  World  War  as  a  repetition  of  the  Second.  But  even  allowing  for 
Stalin's  inflexibility,  it  seems  unlikely  that  he  would  have  foregone  the 
chance  of  claiming  full  equality  in  the  atomic  field  with  the  United  States 
if  the  Soviet  Union  had  possessed  not  only  the  bomb  but  the  means  of 
delivering  it.  Stalin,  however,  did  not  claim  this  equality,  and,  on  his 
instructions,  the  main  Soviet  effort  in  the  disarmament  field  was  still  con- 
centrated on  attempts  to  secure  the  abolition  of  atomic  weapons,  and  the 
standard  one-third  cut  in  conventional  forces.  It  was  not  until  a  basic 
change  occurred  in  its  strategic  outlook  that  the  Soviet  Union  developed 
a  new  approach  toward  arms  control  and  disarmament. 


The  Soviet  Defense  Debate:   1953-1955 


MALENKOV    VERSUS    KHRUSHCHEV 

After  Stalin's  death  in  March  1953,  many  of  the  restraints  on  military 
thinkers  in  the  Soviet  Union  were  removed.  There  began  a  large-scale  de- 
bate on  the  true  meaning  of  atomic  weapons  for  Soviet  security.  Although 
the  full  range  of  the  debate  is  not  known  to  us,  it  seems  clear  that  one 
group  of  Soviet  leaders  believed  that  the  possession  of  a  nuclear  capability 
by  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  created  a  form  of  mutual 
deterrence.  This  deterrence  might  even  rule  out  global  nuclear  war,  and 
allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  conduct  a  flexible  military  and  political  policy 
by  other  means.  In  1954,  Mr.  Malenkov  and  Mr.  Mikoyan  spoke  of  the 
possibility  of  averting  nuclear  war,  and  thus  avoiding  the  "ruin  of  world 
civilization."  A  number  of  leading  Soviet  soldiers  drew  the  conclusion 
that  if  the  possibility  of  global  nuclear  war  had  been  eliminated,  the 
military  thought  of  Stalin's  day  was  not  outdated.  They  warned  against 
any  downgrading  of  the  priority  for  the  conventional  forces.  First  among 
the  protagonists  of  this  point  of  view  was  Stalin's  war  minister,  Marshal 
A.  M.  Vasilevski. 

Other  political  and  military  figures,  including  Khrushchev  and  Marshal 
G.  K.  Zhukov,  concentrated  their  attention  on  the  mounting  degree  of 
destruction  which  the  United  States  Strategic  Air  Command  could  inflict 
on  the  interior  of  the  Soviet  Union.    They  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
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whether  or  not  nuclear  weapons  impHed  some  form  of  mutual  deterrence, 
it  would  be  an  act  of  criminal  negligence  not  to  prepare  the  Soviet  armed 
forces  to  wage  a  global  nuclear  war. 


VICTORY   TO   KHRUSHCHEV 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  history  that  the  views  of  Khrushchev  and  the 
military  thinkers  associated  with  him  prevailed.  In  February  1955, 
Malenkov  resigned  the  Premiership,  and  Khrushchev  and  Marshal  Bul- 
ganin  assumed  control  of  the  Soviet  State.  Marshal  Zhukov  became  the 
Minister  of  Defense,  and  within  a  year  Marshal  Vasilevski  and  many  of 
his  supporters  were  placed  on  the  retired  list.  The  Soviet  Union  adopted 
a  new  defense  posture  and  reorganized  its  forces  in  accordance  with  two 
main  principles.  First,  the  new  line  insisted,  the  Soviet  State  must  be 
prepared  to  receive  and  survive  a  very  heavy  nuclear  attack  from  the 
Strategic  Air  Command.  The  Air  Defense  of  the  Soviet  Union  must  there- 
fore be  reorganized  as  a  separate  arm  comprising  interceptor  aircraft, 
conventional  anti-aircraft  artillery,  and  ground-to-air  guided  weapons. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Air  Defense  Forces,  Marshal  S.  S. 
Biryuzov  said:  "Jet-propelled  aircraft,  carrying  atomic  or  thermonuclear 
weapons,  are  capable  of  covering  great  distances  very  quickly,  and  strik- 
ing blows  at  a  country's  administrative,  industrial  or  military  centers 
situated  well  in  the  interior." 

A  senior  Soviet  Marshal  of  Armored  Forces,  P.  A.  Rotmistrov,  wrote  in 
March  1955: 

Surprise  attack,  employing  atomic  and  hydrogen  weap- 
ons .  .  .  now  takes  on  new  forms,  and  is  capable  of  achieving 
much  greater  results  than  in  the  last  war.  It  must  be  plainly 
said  that  when  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  are  used,  sur- 
prise is  one  of  the  decisive  conditions  for  success,  not  only 
in  battles  and  operations,  but  in  the  war  as  a  whole. 

These  passages  clearly  indicate  Soviet  military  awareness  of  the  striking 
power  and  range  of  the  United  States  Strategic  Air  Force,  and  Soviet 
preoccupation  with  a  nuclear  attack. 

The  second  principle  of  the  new  Soviet  defense  strategy  aimed  at 
organizing  and  deploying  the  remaining  Soviet  land,  sea  and  air  forces — 
to  enable  them  to  avoid  the  worst  effects  of  nuclear  destruction  during 
an  initial  air  attack,  and  to  play  a  key  role  in  the  continuation  of  the 
war  in  its  later  stages.  In  other  words,  the  Soviet  strategists  adopted  a 
"survival"  policy  for  its  forces-in-being  and  reserves.  They  admitted  the 
ability  of  the  Western  long-range  forces  to  cause  a  much  greater  degree  of 
destruction  inside  the  Soviet  Union  than  ever  before,  and  far  more  than 
the  Soviet  Union  could  inflict  on  the  United  States.  The  Soviet  leaders 
required  their  defense  chiefs  to  ward  off  or  minimize  the  effects  of  a 
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United  States  nuclear  strike  against  Soviet  territory,  while  preserving,  if 
necessary  by  dispersal  abroad  into  neighboring  countries,  the  conventional 
forces  to  fight  another  day. 

The  results  of  Khrushchev's  victory  began  to  appear  early  in  1955,  and 
gradually  crystallized  into  a  formula  for  waging  a  Third  World  War. 
A  good  example  of  this  development  in  Soviet  military  thought  appeared 
in  the  June  1958  issue  of  Military  Herald,  one  of  the  journals  of  the 
Soviet  Ministry  of  Defense,  which  contained  the  following  passages: 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  if  a  Third  World  War  is 
unleashed,  it  will  exceed  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars 
in  its  territorial  scope,  and  may  embrace  the  land  and  water 
surface  of  the  whole  globe. 

The  armed  forces  of  both  sides  and  the  territorial  extent  of 
armed  struggles  are  so  great  under  contemporary  conditions 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conclude  a  war  within  a  short 
period  of  time.  Even  the  appearance  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons,  of  medium  and  long-range  rockets,  cannot  ensure  the 
swift  destruction  of  massive  armed  forces,  and  consequently  a 
swift  conclusion  to  the  war.  In  fact,  the  use  of  these  weapons 
by  both  sides  leads  rather  to  the  prolonging  of  a  war,  than 
to  its  speeding  up.  Thus,  if  in  the  past  big  wars  might  just 
as  well  be  short  as  long,  in  our  epoch,  all  big  wars  are  in- 
evitably acquiring  a  more  or  less  long  drawn-out  character.  ... 

The  appearance  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  on  the 
scene  alters  the  nature  of  war  in  many  ways,  but  of  course  a 
war  cannot  and  will  not  be  fought  with  these  weapons  alone. 
Not  only  does  the  employment  of  these  weapons  not  dispense 
with  conventional  armed  forces,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  re- 
quires their  expansion. 

The  dispersal  of  troops  with  their  subsequent  rapid  concen- 
tration along  the  front  and  in  depth,  is  a  logical  consequence 
and  unavoidable  result  of  the  appearance  of  atomic  and  hydro- 
gen weapons,  and  will  become  a  characteristic  feature  of  a 
future  war.  But  losses  of  men  may  still  be  very  great.  We 
must  prepare  not  for  a  mild,  but  for  an  extremely  intensive 
war,  which  for  its  whole  duration  will  require  huge  replace- 
ments for  armed  forces.  The  possibility  of  great  losses  like- 
wise leads  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  reserves 
— strategic,  operational,  and  tactical,  which  in  a  future  war 
will,  to  a  much  higher  degree  than  in  past  wars,  be  earmarked 
to  replace  troops  that  have  been  put  out  of  action.  Thus, 
as  regards  the  advent  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  we  must 
by  no  means  expect  armed  forces  to  vanish  or  to  be  reduced 
in  a  future  war,  but  in  fact  to  continue  expanding. 

The  armed  forces  peculiar  to  contemporary  war,  far  ex- 
ceeding in  number  those  of  earlier  wars,  and  the  technical 
weapons  with  a  range  unknown  in  history,  can  no  longer  be 
fitted  into  those  limits  which  characterized  past  wars.    The 
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massive  armies  of  today  consisting  of  many  millions  of  men, 
require  an  immeasurably  greater  space  than  armies  of  the 
past.  And  the  greater  the  numerical  strength  of  armies,  and 
the  range  of  technical  fighting  equipment,  the  greater  the 
territorial  and  strategic  dimensions  of  a  war. 

These  quotations  give  a  clear  impression  of  the  military  priorities  in 
the  minds  of  the  Soviet  leaders,  and  provide  the  basis  for  a  look  at  the 
Soviet  position  on  disarmament  during  the  period  after  1955; 


A  New  Soviet  Approach  to  Disarmament 

PROPOSALS    OF    MAY    1955 

As  late  as  March  1955,  Mr.  Malik,  the  Soviet  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  Disarmament  Commission,  maintained  that  the  only  foundation 
for  a  real  disarmament  agreement  would  be  the  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  a  cut  of  one-third  in  the  forces  of  the  Great  Powers.  But 
quite  suddenly,  on  10  May  1955,  the  Soviet  government  put  forward 
proposals  apparently  based  on  their  new  strategic  outlook.  So  unexpected 
were  these  proposals  that  a  meeting  of  the  World  Peace  Council  in 
Helsinki  scheduled  for  May  1955  had  to  be  postponed  for  a  month  in 
order  to  allow  time  for  the  new  line  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Under  its  new  plan,  the  Soviet  government  suggested  a  two-stage  dis- 
armament program,  which  would  start  in  1956  and  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  1957.  There  would  be  an  immediate  "freeze"  of  all  forces  as  of 
31  December  1954;  and  the  first  stage  of  disarmament  would  bring  the 
conventional  forces  of  the  Great  Powers  down  to  the  limits  already  sug- 
gested by  an  Anglo-French  plan  of  1954,  that  is,  li/4  million  men  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  and  China,  and  650,000  men  for  Britain 
and  France.  The  proposals  also  accepted  an  Anglo-French  suggestion  that 
the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapon  stocks  should  begin  as  soon  as  75%  of 
the  reductions  in  conventional  forces  had  been  completed. 

Then,  not  later  than  June  1956,  there  should  be  a  world  disarmament 
conference  to  formulate  a  ban  on  testing  nuclear  weapons,  fix. the  dis- 
armament obligations  of  all  states,  and  begin  the  gradual  elimination  of 
military  bases  on  foreign  soil.  During  this  period,  all  countries  would 
undertake  not  to  use  nuclear  weapons,  even  in  self-defense,  except  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  decision  of  the  Security  Council.  In  1957,  the  remaining 
reductions  in  conventional  forces  would  be  carried  out,  and  all  foreign 
bases  would  be  given  up.  Half-way  through  this  stage,  the  production  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  cease,  and  all  stocks  would  be  abolished.  By  the 
end  of  1957  each  of  the  great  powers  would  have  a  conventional  army, 
navy  and  air  force  of  fixed  size,  without  nuclear  weapons  or  foreign  bases. 
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The  Soviet  plan  made  a  number  of  concessions  to  the  West  on  control 
and  inspection.  It  proposed  stationing  observers  belonging  to  an  inter- 
national control  body  at  "large  ports,  railway  junctions,  roads  and  aero- 
dromes." The  control  organ  would  have  the  right  to  demand  information 
on  the  progress  of  the  plan,  and  would  have  access  to  national  records  of 
defense  expenditure.  In  the  later  stages  it  could  "inspect  on  a  continuing 
basis  to  the  extent  necessary  to  ensure  implementation  of  the  convention," 
and  its  observers  could  have  access  to  "all  objects  of  control."  Violations 
of  the  agreement  would  be  reported  to  the  Security  Council. 

THE    LINK    WITH    SOVIET   STRATEGY 

There  are  two  significant  links  between  these  proposals  and  the  new 
Soviet  strategy.  First,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  proposals  had  been  accepted  by 
the  West  and  put  into  effect,  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  retained  its 
superiority  in  conventional  forces  at  every  stage.  This  would  have  been 
particularly  true  of  the  crucial  sector  in  Western  Europe  of  the  American 
"bridgehead"  now  organized  militarily  under  NATO.  A  "freeze"  of 
conventional  forces  as  of  31  December  1954  would  have  left  28  Soviet  Line 
divisions  in  Eastern  Europe,  backed  by  60-70  in  Western  Russia,  facing  16 
NATO  formations,  none  of  which  had  been  provided  by  Western  Ger- 
many. During  the  period  of  the  troop  reductions,  the  United  States 
would  be  bound  not  to  use  nuclear  weapons  even  if  attacked,  and  the 
Soviet  veto  could  have  prevented  the  Security  Council  from  approving 
their  use.  (The  veto  would  also  prevent  any  Security  Council  action  to 
deal  with  violations  of  the  disarmament  agreement.)  NATO  would  have 
been  at  the  mercy  of  the  Soviet  forces  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Western 
Russia.  In  any  case  NATO  would  have  disappeared  as  soon  as  the 
United  States  bases  abroad  were  dismantled  in  1957.  When  the  Soviet 
scheme  was  complete,  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  been  completely  secure 
from  nuclear  attack  from  the  United  States,  while  still  enjoying  military 
suj:)criority  in  Europe. 

The  second  significant  link  between  the  May  1955  proposals  and  Soviet 
strategy  is  one  of  motive.  There  is  good  evidence  that  parts  of  the 
proposals  originated  in  the  Soviet  Union's  awareness  of  United  States 
long-range  striking  power,  and  the  danger  of  surprise  attack.  This 
emerged  clearly  in  Marshal  Bulganin's  speech  at  the  foundation  ceremony 
of  the  ^Varsaw  Pact  Alliance  only  24  hours  after  the  presentation  of  the 
Soviet  proposals.  The  Soviet  Premier  said: 

It  is  well  known  that  nuclear  war  is  inconceivable  without 
the  deployment  and  concentration  of  large  land,  air  and 
naval  forces.  Atomic  weapons  by  themselves,  without  the 
active  participation  of  all  types  of  military  forces  cannot  be 
effective,  in  the  sense  that  they  alone  do  not  decide  the  issue 
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of  a  war.  Atomic  weapons  cannot  be  used  without  a  means  of 
delivery  to  their  target.  Therefore  the  Soviet  proposals  on 
control  are  based  on  the  need  for  creating  conditions  in  which 
the  aggressive  intentions  of  any  state  could  be  discovered  and 
stopped  in  time.  We  propose  to  establish  such  a  control  as 
would  give  timely  warning  of  any  dangerous  concentration  of 
land,  air  or  naval  forces.  For  this  it  is  essential  to  have  con- 
trol posts  at  large  ports,  on  aerodromes  (where  a  surprise 
attack  could  be  most  easily  detected)  and  in  centers  of  com- 
munication of  strategic  importance.  The  institution  of  such 
a  control  would  fully  preclude  sudden  attacks  by  one  state 
upon  another. 

Marshal  Bulganin's  speech  showed  that  the  most  pressing  need  on  the 
Soviet  side  was  to  limit  the  capabihty  of  the  United  States  Strategic  Air 
Command  to  fly  over  Soviet  territory  and  to  obtain  the  earliest  possible 
warning  that  a  surprise  attack  was  being  prepared.  Hence  the  readiness 
of  the  Soviet  leaders  to  allow  observers  to  be  stationed  at  Soviet  airfields 
in  exchange  for  control  at  the  bases  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command.  Most 
likely,  the  Soviets  were  conscious  that  their  own  long-range  air  force  was 
not  up  to  the  American  standard  in  1955;  in  consequence,  they  may  have 
been  prepared  to  admit  observers  to  Soviet  airfields  if  only  the  much  more 
dangerous  American  strike  force  could  be  placed  under  similar  restric- 
tions. 

Furthermore,  as  early  as  1956  Khrushchev  was  using  the  word  "obsolete" 
in  connection  with  the  manned  bomber,  and,  as  we  now  know,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  only  a  year  away  from  the  first  successful  test  of  an  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile.  No  doubt  Khrushchev  believed  that  the 
Soviet  long-range  striking  force  of  the  future  would  be  the  ballistic  missile, 
and  it  is  surely  significant  that  at  no  stage  in  the  disarmament  negotiations 
did  any  Soviet  leader  suggest  inspection  or  control  of  delivery  of  nuclear 
Aveapons  by  missile.  It  must  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  proposals 
put  forward  by  the  Soviet  government  in  May  1955  were  linked  to  a  new  L^' 
approach  in  Soviet  military  strategy,  and  that  their  timing  approximated 
the  change  of  leadership  in  the  Soviet  Union  when  Khrushchev  and 
Bulganin  ousted  Malenkov. 


Switch  to  "Partial  Disarmament":   1956-1959 

INFLUENCE    OF    SOVIET    NUCLEAR    WEAPONS   PROGRAM 

The  Western  decision  not  to  accept  the  May  1955  proposals  was 
followed  by  a  further  change  in  Soviet  disarmament  policy,  due  probably 
to  progress  in  Soviet  development  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  1956  the 
Soviet  government  proposed  the  separation  of  nuclear  and  conventional 
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disarmament.  It  suggested  that  since  nuclear  disarmament  had  proved  so 
"difficult,"  it  should  be  put  to  one  side,  and  a  new  start  made  by  reducing 
conventional  forces.  The  Soviet  Union  suggested  a  return  to  the  force 
levels  of  1  i/o  million  for  Russia,  the  United  States  and  China,  and  650,000 
for  Britain  and  France,  but  added  a  new  limit  of  200,000  men  for  all 
other  nations — a  clear  attempt  to  restrict  the  growth  of  a  future  West 
German  Army. 

It  may  be  significant  that  the  Soviet  leaders  began  a  series  of  reductions 
of  their  own  conventional  forces  in  May  1956,  the  first  stages  of  which 
were  mainly  concerned  with  corps  headquarters  and  administrative  staffs. 
The  decision  to  make  these  cuts  in  conventional  forces  is  some  evidence 
that  this  aspect  of  the  Soviet  disarmament  plan  reflected  their  current 
military  intentions;  the  Russians  were  offering  to  the  West  cuts  which 
they  were  making  in  any  case  under  their  own  plans  for  military  re- 
organization. 

The  Soviet  motive  for  the  separation  of  nuclear  and  conventional  dis- 
armament is  not  known.  It  has  been  noted,  however,  that  in  November 
1955,  and  in  1956,  the  Soviet  Union  carried  out  a  number  of  important 
nuclear  explosions.  It  seems  likely  that,  in  addition  to  their  rocket 
program,  the  Soviet  leaders  believed  they  would  be  able  to  make  a  sub- 
stantial advance  in  nuclear  weapons  in  the  12-18  months  beginning  late 
in  1955,  which  could  bring  their  nuclear  arsenal  nearer  to  the  American 
stockpile — or  even  surpass  it. 

In  this  connection,  Khrushchev  made  a  significant  comment  to  a  group 
of  visiting  Japanese  on  19  March  1957.  In  answer  to  his  guests'  suggestions 
that  the  Soviet  Union  should  unilaterally  cease  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons,  Khrushchev  said  that  this  would  delay  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  might  have  "serious  effects  on  the  forces  of  peace." 
This  remark,  which  was  broadcast  over  Moscow  Radio's  Far  Eastern 
Service,  came  nearest  to  an  admission  by  the  Soviet  Union  that  at  this 
stage  arms  control  proposals  were  directly  linked  to  the  Soviet  defense 
program. 


INFLUENCE   OF    IMPROVING    MEANS   OF    DELIVERY:     1956-1959 

We  may  conclude  that  by  1957  the  Soviet  defense  system  was  already 
on  the  road  to  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons  backed  by  a  growing  long- 
range  delivery  capability  using  both  manned  bombers  and  the  emerging 
rocket.  In  January  1957  Marshal  Zhukov  said:  "We  can  take  atomic  and 
hydrogen  bombs  to  the  furthest  corners  of  the  globe."  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  1957  the  Soviet  Union  withdrew  its  original  proposal  to 
allow  observers  to  be  stationed  at  airfields  on  Soviet  territory.  It  may  be 
assumed   that,  as  an  interim  measure,   the  efficiency  of  the  long-range 
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bomber  force  had  increased,  and  it  was  no  longer  in  the  Soviet  interest  to 
buy  access  to  the  Strategic  Air  Command  by  offering  similar  facilities  at 
their  own  strategic  airfields. 

In  the  discussions  which  continued  up  to  September  1957,  the  Soviet 
delegation  made  it  clear  that  whether  the  disarmament  problem  was  to  be 
tackled  in  two  parts,  or  by  studying  nuclear  and  conventional  disarma- 
ment together,  the  provisions  dealing  with  the  cessation  of  production  of 
nuclear  weapons  should  be  dealt  with  toward  the  end  of  any  agreed 
program,  rather  than  at  an  early  stage.  Thus  the  Soviet  high  command 
was  in  a  position  to  continue  to  build  up  stocks  of  nuclear  weapons,  while 
reducing  its  conventional  forces  to  the  level  appropriate  to  the  "survival" 
policy  of  current  Soviet  military  thought. 


Khrushchev's  Plan  for  Total  Disarmament:   1959 


MILITARY-POLITICAL    BACKGROUND 

In  September  1957,  in  the  midst  of  the  blaze  of  publicity  surrounding 
the  first  successful  test  of  a  Soviet  intercontinental  ballistic  missile,  the 
Soviet  Union  walked  out  of  the  Disarmament  Commission,  and  from  that 
date  discussions  on  this  subject  were  conducted  through  diplomatic 
channels.  After  a  particularly  heavy  series  of  nuclear  weapon  tests  in 
March  and  April  1958,  the  Soviet  Union  announced  the  unilateral  cessa- 
tion of  these  tests,  and  has  not,  in  fact,  renewed  them  to  date.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  when  Khrushchev  began  his  re-appraisal 
of  the  whole  question  of  war  and  defense,  probably  in  1958-1959,  he  had 
before  him  a  recommendation  from  his  military  advisers  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  reached  sufficiency  in  its  nuclear  stockpile.  This  was  crucial  to 
the  re-appraisal  which  led  to  recent  alterations  in  the  size  of  the  Soviet 
armed  forces,  and  to  Khrushchev's  disarmament  plan  of  September  1959. 

Until  early  in  1959,  Khrushchev  appeared  to  believe  that  a  global 
nuclear  war  could  break  out  as  a  result  of  miscalculation,  mischance,  or 
a  preventive  attack  on  Russia  by  the  United  States,  as  an  alternative  to 
peaceful  surrender  before  an  irresistible  Communist  economic  and  politi- 
cal advance.  Such  a  war  would  be  long  and  bitter,  but  the  capitalist 
system,  because  of  its  shaky  foundations,  would  collapse  and  give  the 
Communist  countries  complete  victory.  For  example,  on  May  5,  1959, 
the  Soviet  Premier  said  in  East  Germany:  "You  may  say,  but  would  the 
Soviet  Union  suffer  no  losses  in  the  event  of  war?  Yes,  it  would  suffer 
losses,  and  great  ones.  But,  while  we  would  suffer  losses,  the  Western 
powers  would  be  literally  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Six  months  later,  after  his  visit  to  the  United  States,  Khrushchev  took 
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a  different  line  on  war.  Speaking  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  in  Moscow  on 
2  November  1959,  he  said: 

Under  the  present  relationship  of  forces  in  the  international 
arena  ...  no  one  can,  without  losing  his  sense  of  reality, 
propose  any  other  way  towards  the  development  of  relations 
with  other  states  with  different  social  systems  than  peaceful 
co-existence  ...  In  a  few  minutes  the  most  potent  means  of 
destruction  can  be  transferred  to  any  point  on  the  globe. 
A  new  war  would  not  spare  anyone,  and  would  cause  mankind 
unprecedented  sacrifice,  devastation  and  suffering. 

In  his  January  1960  address  to  the  Supreme  Soviet,  Khrushchev  not 
only  warned  that  nuclear  weapons  spare  no  one,  and  that  destruction 
would  spread  all  over  the  globe,  but  drew  the  following  conclusion: 

If  the  possibility  exists  that  some  capitalist  country  will 
draw  even  with  us  in  the  field  of  modern  armaments,  will 
they  not,  possibly,  act  perfidiously  and  attack  us  first  in  order 
to  make  use  of  the  factor  of  surprise  .  .  .  ?  No,  modern  means 
of  waging  war  do  not  give  any  country  such  advantages. 

And  in  April  1960,  during  the  ceremonies  for  the  celebration  of  Lenin's 
90th  birthday,  Otto  Kuusinen,  the  chief  Soviet  spokesman,  went  so  far 
as  to  quote  Lenin  himself  to  the  effect  that  advanced  weapon  develop- 
ment could  rule  out  war  as  an  act  of  policy. 

There  is  an  important  difference  between  Khrushchev's  outlook  on 
war  in  1958  and  early  1959,  and  that  of  more  recent  months,  and  this 
has  naturally  been  reflected  in  his  approach  to  armed  forces  and  disarma- 
ment. Khrushchev  apparently  no  longer  fears  preventive  nuclear  attack 
by  the  United  States:  he  now  perceives  danger  from  "irrational"  leaders 
coming  to  power  in  countries  possessing  a  nuclear  capability.  "Nations 
ought  to  take  care,"  he  said  in  January  1960,  "that  Government,  Parlia- 
ment and  other  responsible  posts  for  ensuring  peace  are  not  penetrated  by 
people  who  have  mad  and  criminal  aims." 

At  some  point,  in  the  summer  of  1959,  Khrushchev  altered  the  possible 
causes  of  war  to  read:  miscalculation,  mechanical  mischance,  and  the  rise 
to  power  of  an  "irresponsible"  politician  in  one  of  the  Great  Powers.  It 
was  therefore  essential  for  the  Soviet  armed  forces  to  continue  to  train 
and  prepare  for  such  a  war.  Apart  from  military  actions  undertaken 
within  the  Communist  camp,  such  as  the  suppression  of  the  Hungarian 
Revolution  in  1956,  Soviet  military  doctrine  holds  that  limited  wars  on 
the  model  of  Korea  cannot  be  prevented  from  developing  into  major 
wars,  perhaps  even  into  nuclear  wars;  it  is  therefore  the  first  priority  of 
the  Soviet  High  Command  to  study  the  effectiveness  of  military  deter- 
rence, while  being  able,  in  the  last  resort,  to  wage  a  full-scale  global  nu- 
clear war. 
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THE    CURRENT    STRATEGIC   PICTURE 

This  outlook  is  confirmed  by  the  organization  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces 
today.  They  are  divided  into  five  major  "arms,"  each  headed  by  a  Com- 
mander-in-Chief subordinate  directly  to  the  Minister  of  Defense.  They 
are:  the  Ground  Forces,  the  Air  Forces,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand, and  the  Rocket  Command,  which  was  set  up  in  May  1960.  Of 
these  the  Air  Defense  Command  has  received  preferential  treatment  since 
1955.  Today,  with  its  own  air  arm,  its  ground-to-air  missiles  and  its  links 
with  civil  defense,  it  is  clearly  intended  to  wage  an  independent  struggle 
to  cut  down  the  scale  of  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to 
minimize  the  effects  of  such  a  blow  on  Russian  population,  industry  and 
war  effort. 

The  Ground  Forces,  Navy  and  Air  Force  are  in  the  process  of  being 
reduced  to  the  size  which  Soviet  planners  consider  most  appropriate  for 
the  tasks  ahead.  Little  is  yet  known  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Rocket 
Forces,  although  we  must  assume  that  they  will  receive  high  priority  in 
personnel  and  equipment.  As  before,  the  main  problem  facing  the  con- 
ventional forces  is  survival  in  the  initial  phases  of  a  nuclear  attack. 
Obviously,  the  Soviet  High  Command  cannot  allow  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force  to  sit  while  the  main  centers  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  reduced 
to  ruin,  and  large  areas  of  the  country  are  subjected  to  intensive  atomic 
radiation.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Soviet  High  Command  in  these 
circumstances  to  be  able  to  expand  outward  along  a  series  of  escape  routes, 
in  order  to  transfer  the  main  body  of  the  Soviet  forces-in-being  as  far 
away  from  the  contaminated  areas  as  possible.  In  the  case  of  the  20 
Soviet  divisions  in  Eastern  Germany,  it  might  be  advisable  from  the  Soviet 
point  of  view  to  attempt  to  invade  and  occupy  part  of  Western  Europe 
during  this  "escape"  operation.  In  fact,  one  of  the  reasons  behind  the 
Soviet  political  support  of  the  Polish  plan  for  a  nuclear-free  zone  or  a 
de-militarized  zone  in  Central  Europe  may  have  been  military.  While 
support  for  the  plan  originated,  no  doubt,  in  a  desire  to  achieve  the 
withdrawal  of  United  States  forces  from  Europe,  and  the  dismantling  of 
their  bases,  the  Soviet  military  leaders  may  also  have  favored  the  nuclear- 
free,  or  de-militarized,  zone  because  it  could  make  their  dispersal  "in- 
vasion" of  Western  Europe  much  easier  and  less  costly. 

THE    ESSENCE    OF   KHRUSHCHEV'S    PLAN 

Against  this  background  let  us  look  at  the  Soviet  proposal  on  disarma- 
ment, put  before  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  September 
1959.  The  Soviet  Premier  offered  the  world  the  complete  elimination  of 
armed  forces,  general  staffs  and  foreign  bases  within  four  years,  leaving 
only  national  militias  equipped  with  limited  conventional  arms. 
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The  whole  scheme  is  more  drastic,  and  less  tied  to  the  details  of  military 
security,  than  any  previous  Soviet  proposal.  Khrushchev's  proposals  ex- 
tended to  its  limit  the  principle  conceded  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
May  1955  disarmament  proposals.  There  the  Soviet  Union  was  ready  to 
agree  to  the  stationing  of  observers  at  Soviet  control  posts  in  order  to 
subject  the  United  States  Strategic  Air  Command  to  close  supervision,  in 
the  interests  of  warding  off,  or  at  least  obtaining  early  intelligence  of,  a 
United  States  surprise  attack.  In  1960,  Khrushchev  appeared  to  be 
ready  to  reduce  his  armed  forces  to  a  militia  in  order  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  having  any  long-range  military  capability,  and  any 
deployment  of  her  armed  forces  abroad.  Khrushchev's  plan  is,  therefore, 
a  political  one,  whose  origins  are  to  be  found  in  the  Soviet  Premier's  own 
re-appraisal  of  the  nature  of  nuclear  war. 

However,  let  us  look  at  the  military  picture  (as  seen  from  Moscow) 
which  would  result  from  adoption  of  the  Soviet  plan.  In  Europe,  each 
country  would  possess  a  national  militia  deployed  only  within  its  own 
borders,  and  armed  only  for  limited  conventional  war.  The  largest  of 
these  militias  would  be  the  Russian,  which,  together  with  its  East  Eu- 
ropean auxiliaries,  would  enjoy  a  military  preponderence  over  Western 
Europe.  In  the  event  of  a  civil  war  in  a  Western  country — perhaps  in- 
stigated by  the  Communist  powers — it  would  not  be  difficult  for  fairly 
large  units  from  the  Eastern  militias  to  enter  the  conflict  disguised  as 
"volunteers,"  and  ensure  the  victory  of  pro-Communist  forces.  Militarily, 
therefore,  Mr.  Khrushchev's  scheme  would  mean  that  "just"  warfare  would 
not  be  ruled  out,  but  that  destruction  and  casualties  during  a  conflict 
would  be  small  compared  to  the  potential  political  gain.  Most  important 
of  all,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  would  be  militarily  in- 
vulnerable; but  the  United  States  could  no  longer  transfer  its  military 
])ower  to  Europe  or  other  overseas  trouble  spots.  The  United  States 
would,  in  fact,  become  completely  immobile;  and  this  was  one  of  the 
motives  behind  the  Soviet  government's  insistence  on  the  concept  of  total 
disarmament  in  1960-61. 

Incidentally,  there  have  been  signs  since  January  1960,  from  official 
sources,  that  part  of  the  Soviet  ground  forces  may  be  transferred  to  a  ter- 
ritorial basis.  This  suggests  that  the  Soviet  government  and  high  com- 
mand are  once  again  including  in  their  disarmament  proposals  measures 
which  they  intend  to  take  in  any  case  in  the  course  of  their  military  re- 
organization. 

THE  INFLUENCE   OF    COMMUNIST    CHINA 

Before  drawing  to  a  close  the  argument  on  the  military  aspects  of  the 
Soviet  attitude  to  disarmament  and  arms  control,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
briefly  at  Communist  China.  Although  the  Chinese  Communists  maintain 
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the  largest  pre-atomic  army  in  the  world,  it  is  a  force  without  long-range 
strike  capabilities,  and  without  a  nuclear  component.  It  is,  in  fact, 
unlikely  that  the  Chinese  can  acquire  a  nuclear  capability  before  1963, 
and  a  long-range  delivery  potential  before  a  still  later  date.  In  the  event 
of  war,  the  Chinese  would  count  on  the  Soviet  commitment  to  go  to  the 
help  of  China.  With  the  current  Soviet  attitude  to  nuclear  destruction, 
however,  it  is  in  the  Soviet  interest  to  make  it  quite  clear  to  Peking  that 
the  Russians  are  not  prepared  to  risk  devastation  of  the  Soviet  Union  by 
the  United  States  in  order  to  support  a  purely  Chinese  war.  Although 
there  is  no  evidence  on  this  point,  it  seems  likely  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  has 
demonstrated  to  the  Chinese  Communists  that  the  Sino-Soviet  defense 
treaty  will  come  into  operation  only  if  the  war  is  equally  in  the  Soviet 
interest. 

In  regard  to  disarmament,  the  Soviet  leaders  would  undoubtedly  favor 
a  reduction  of  Chinese  armed  strength,  and  would  like  to  secure  Peking's 
adherence  to  a  disarmament  agreement  and  to  a  nuclear-free  zone  in  the 
Pacific.  The  smaller  the  Chinese  armed  forces,  the  less  likelihood  that 
China  might  become  involved  in  war — either  with  the  United  States,  or  in 
Korea,  Indo-China  or  on  the  Indian  border.  Any  agreement  which  could 
prevent  the  Chinese  from  acquiring  nuclear  weapons,  and,  even  more  im- 
portant, a  long-range  delivery  capability,  will  be  in  the  Soviet  interest,  but 
will  probably  be  bitterly  resented  in  Peking.  If  the  Soviet  Union  tried 
to  use  its  influence  to  persuade  the  Chinese  to  cut  their  forces  and  give  up 
or  postpone  their  publicly-expressed  desire  to  become  a  nuclear  power,  it 
would  probably  be  resisted  by  the  Chinese.  And  this  may  prove  not  only 
a  stumbling  block  to  a  world  disarmament  agreement,  but  also  a  serious 
cause  of  continuing,  if  concealed,  Sino-Soviet  friction. 


Conclusion 

The  range  of  the  Soviet  military  outlook  on  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment has  passed  through  three  distinct  phases  since  the  Second  World 
War.  The  first  covered  the  period  of  Stalin's  postwar  rule,  and  was 
directed  toward  depriving  the  United  States  first  of  the  monopoly  it 
possessed  in  atomic  weapons  and  in  the  means  of  delivery,  and  later  of  the 
superiority  which  the  United  States  enjoyed  in  this  field.  Soviet  proposals 
for  arms  control  boiled  down  to  a  demand  that  the  United  States  should 
give  up  all  its  atomic  weapons  and  reduce  its  conventional  forces  to  the 
level  approved  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  second  phase  developed  as  a  result  of  the  assumption  of  power  by 
Mr.  Khrushchev,  and  the  liberation  of  Soviet  military  thought  from  the 
restrictions  of  the  Stalin  era.  In  this  phase,  the  Soviet  approach  to  dis- 
armament and  arms  control  was  determined  by  specific  Soviet  military 
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requirements  of  the  day.  These  included  the  defense  of  Soviet  territory 
against  nuclear  attack,  the  early  detection  of  imminent  surprise  attack, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  type  of  conventional  forces  needed  to  escape 
damage  from  radiation  hazards  and  to  continue  the  war  on  land,  sea  and 
in  the  air  after  the  exchange  of  nuclear  blows. 

With  tactical  variations  reflecting  the  progress  of  Soviet  nuclear,  rocket, 
and  long-range  bomber  programs,  this  approach  held  good  until  1959, 
when  Mr.  Khrushchev  put  his  "total  disarmament"  plan  to  the  United 
Nations.  This  plan  transferred  Soviet  disarmament  proposals  from  a  basic 
dependence  on,  and  co-ordination  with,  the  military  requirements  of  the 
High  Command,  to  the  broader  realm  of  politics  and  population  survival. 
With  this  plan,  the  Soviet  disarmament  approach  lost  its  close  link  to  the 
armed  forces,  and  their  ability  to  defend  the  country  in  a  nuclear  war, 
and  became  part  of  the  general  policy  of  the  Soviet  government,  in  some 
ways  almost  divorced  from  military  needs.  In  other  words,  the  prime 
motive  behind  Khrushchev's  plan  was  not  to  survive  or  win  a  nuclear 
war  (as  in  1955-1958)  but  to  ride  out  nuclear  war  in  conditions  most 
favorable  for  future  Communist  expansion. 

The  future  of  Soviet  disarmament  policy  cannot  be'predicted.  It  seems 
possible  that  if  the  1959  "total  disarmament"  plan  is  rejected,  the  next 
set  of  proposals  may  well  depend  on  whether  the  Soviet  government  re- 
traces its  steps  and  bases  its  policy  once  again  on  military  requirements. 
In  any  case,  we  in  the  West  will  have  to  go  on  in  patient  negotiation  until 
we  can  persuade  the  Soviet  government  that  our  terms  and  our  concessions 
offer  them  just  as  much  national  security  as  they  believe  their  own 
proposals  provide. 


B.     DISARMAMENT  AND  SOVIET  FOREIGN  POLICY 


What  degree  and  what  forms  of  arms  control  might  the  U.S.S.R.  accept 
as  in  its  national  interest?  The  Soviet  leaders  must  have  discussed  this 
cjucstion  eagerly  and  thoroughly  with  their  soldiers  and  experts,  but  we 
can  learn  little  from  published  sources  about  the  course  and  results  of 
their  deliberations.  Nor  has  Soviet  behavior  in  fifteen  years  of  negotiation 
revealed  any  great  interest  in  arms  control  or  what  the  limits  of  that 
iiuercst  might  be.  Soviet  proposals  on  arms  control,  whatever  their  merits, 
have  been  so  formulated  that  W^estern  governments  were  bound  to  regard 
them  as  at  best  a  starting  point  for  prolonged  bargaining. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  such  proposals  should  be  taken  as 
serious  initiatives  or  demagogic  gestures — especially  when  startling  new 
proj)osals,  delivered  with  righteous  disapprobation  of  Western  evasions 
and  delays,  and  requiring  ever  lengthier  and  closer  examination,  are  likely 
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to  interrupt  negotiations.  Without  unfairness  to  the  Soviet  Union — for 
Soviet  publicity  recognizes  these  facts,  interpreting  them  of  course  to  the 
discredit  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies — we  can  say  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  so  far  suggested  no  major  measures  of  arms  control  which 
would  not  immediately  and  drastically  damage  the  strategic  and  political 
position  of  the  Western  powers;  and  no  minor  measures  which  the 
Western  powers  could  consider  adopting  without  fuller  guarantees  of 
their  implementation  than  the  Soviet  Union  was  prepared  to  give. 

This  attempt  to  consider  the  problem  of  disarmament  and  arms  control 
within  the  framework  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  lays  no  claim  to  scientific 
accuracy  or  finality.  It  is  a  consciously  fallible  assessment  of  probabilities. 
It  will  have  served  a  useful  purpose  if  it  suggests  practical  means  for 
arriving  at  a  fuller  and  juster  understanding  of  the  Soviet  attitude. 


SOVIET  THINKING    ON    THE    LIKELIHOOD    OF    WAR 

There  would  be  little  for  us  to  discuss  if  the  Soviet  leaders  regarded 
disarmament  as  in  itself  the  most  urgent  task  of  their  foreign  policy — if 
they  thought  that  their  country  was  living  under  a  serious  and  constant 
threat  of  nuclear  war  as  the  result  of  deliberate  aggression,  or  miscalcula- 
tion, or  accident.  For  purposes  of  military  planning  they  obviously  could 
not  discount  these  possibilities,  but  their  behavior  suggests  that  they  re- 
gard these  risks  as  tolerable  for  some  time  to  come.  There  has  certainly 
been  no  sign  of  anxiety  to  coax  the  West  into  laying  down  its  arms  by 
political  concessions  which  would  seem  bearable  to  a  government  living 
in  hourly  dread  of  nuclear  war.  This  might  be  seen  merely  as  proof  that 
Soviet  nerves  are  strong,  that  the  leaders  are  careful  not  to  betray  the 
extent  of  their  apprehensions;  or  even  that  they  see  a  real  likelihood  of 
war  by  aggression  or  accident  but,  for  whatever  reason,  fear  the  outcome 
less  than  we  would  expect.  There  are  however  more  positive  indications 
that  the  Soviet  leaders  have  some  confidence  in  the  effectiveness  of  the 
present  "balance  of  terror"  to  prevent  large-scale  war.  Thus,  Khrushchev's 
statements  on  the  "non-inevitability"  of  war,  although  they  were  made  for 
other  and  more  important  reasons,  surely  imply  a  recognition  that  a 
Western  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  is  unlikely:  not,  in  Khrushchev's  ex- 
planation, because  the  imperialists'  aggressive  urge  has  flagged,  but  be- 
cause imperialism  is  effectively  contained  by  "the  forces  of  peace." 
Further,  Khrushchev's  bold  use  of  threats,  and  especially  his  "rocket  wav- 
ing" at  moments  of  international  crisis,  surely  shows  a  realization  that 
the  Western  powers  will  not  easily  be  provoked  into  a  preventive  war. 
(It  shows  as  well  an  alarming  readiness  to  gamble  that  they  are  unlikely 
even  to  call  his  bluff,  and  thus  to  risk  a  real  danger  of  war  by  miscalcula- 
tion.) Soviet  reactions  to  United  States  aerial  reconnaissance  over  and 
around  the  Soviet  Union  shov;  both  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  cautious  not 
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to  misconstrue  reconnaissance  activity  as  aggression,  and  that  it  has  no 
great  fear  of  United  States  reprisals — further  indications  that  Western 
aggression  is  not  a  serious  possibihty  in  Soviet  thinking. 

The  Soviet  leaders  appear  to  act  on  the  assumption  that  global  war 
is  unlikely  to  arise  from  the  clash  of  Western  and  Soviet  interests  in  back- 
ward and  colonial  countries,  as  long  as  Soviet  intervention  takes  the  form 
of  moral  support  and  technical  assistance,  and  as  long  as  conflicts  are 
under  review  in  the  United  Nations. 

Each  of  the  major  powers  must  take  account  of  the  theoretical  possi- 
bility that  one  of  its  junior  partners,  by  some  unauthorized  aggressive 
act  of  its  own,  might  involve  the  whole  alliance  in  war.  In  this  context, 
the  Western  alliance  has  begun  to  pay  special  attention  to  signs  of  relative 
Chinese  independence  in  matters  of  foreign  policy,  while  the  Soviet  Union 
claims  to  see  a  special  danger  in  the  Federal  German  Republic.  It  is, 
however,  fairly  certain  that  the  Soviet  leaders  consciously  exaggerate  a 
danger  which  their  military  and  political  intelligence  should  show  to  be 
negligible,  in  order  to  exploit  residual  anti-German  feeling  in  Europe 
generally,  and  especially  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  parts  of  East 
Europe  where  it  is  very  strong. 

Neither  side  can  be  quite  sure  that  the  other  would  not  be  too  quick 
on  the  draw  in  face  of  some  fancied  threat  of  direct  aggression.  But  the 
Soviet  Union  will  have  noted  that  this  danger  is  a  matter  of  great  concern 
in  the  West,  and  that  a  system  of  safeguards  exists  which  is  at  least  re- 
assuring as  to  United  States  intentions.  It  would  also  be  reasonable  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  infer  that  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  its 
allies  are  an  additional  safeguard  against  over-hasty  reactions. 

There  can  be  no  final  and  foolproof  safeguards  against  "war  by  acci- 
dent" (as  the  result  of  human  or  technical  failure  in  weapon  and  warn- 
ing systems),  but  both  sides  can  probably  assume  that  organizational  and 
technical  controls  make  accidents  of  a  sort  which  might  precipitate  war 
extremely  unlikely. 

The  evidence  then,  both  from  Soviet  behavior  and  from  the  interpreta- 
tion which  the  Soviet  leaders  should  logically  put  upon  easily  ascertainable 
military  and  political  circumstances  in  the  non-Communist  world,  sug- 
gests that  although  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  for  practical  purposes  en- 
tirely rule  out  the  danger  of  war,  it  does  not  regard  this  danger  as  so 
imminent  and  overwhelming  as  to  make  disarmament  at  a  high  political 
price  an  acceptable  object  of  policy.  Indeed,  the  Soviet  Union  has  ob- 
viously felt  that  the  "balance  of  terror"  allows  it  to  pursue  with  little 
danger  of  war  certain  policies  which  the  Western  powers  are  known  to 
regard  as  hostile  and  provocative.  And,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Soviet  leaders 
have  so  far  used  disarmament  proposals  as  an  instrument  of  their  broader 
foreign  policy,  designed  certainly  to  diminish  or  eliminate  the  danger 
of  war,  but  only  by  means  which  would  simultaneously  alter  the  balance 
of  world  power  in  their  favor. 
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AIMS    AND    ASSUMPTIONS    OF    SOVIET    FOREIGN    POLICY 

From  the  establishment  of  the  Bolshevik  regime  to  the  present  day, 
Soviet  foreign  policy  has  been  formulated  with  reference  to  one  supreme 
and  unvarying  ambition:  the  unification  of  the  world  into  a  single  system 
of  socialist  states.  Soviet  thinking  on  the  way  in  which  this  can  be  brought 
about,  and  on  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  itself  within  the  socialist 
(and  ultimately  communist)  world  of  the  future,  has  changed  considerably 
over  the  years.  But  there  has  been  no  noticeable  cooling  of  belief  in  one 
world,  a  united  world  organized  on  the  Soviet  model.  Foreign  observers 
who  detect  a  "loss  of  dynamism"  in  Soviet  policy  are  misinterpreting  the 
evidence.  It  is  rather  that  a  defiant,  desperate  faith  is  changing  into  a 
calm,  if  slightly  surprised  assurance,  credo  quia  absurdum  into  credo  quod 
video.  World  unification,  whether  through  voluntary  association  or  under 
some  coercive  hegemony,  is  the  great  political  theme  of  the  future,  even 
though  a  large  part  of  the  world  is  only  just  reaching  the  stage  of  nation- 
building.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  Soviet  leaders  lost  their  faith 
in  world  unification  at  a  time  when  there  are  only  two  great  concentra- 
tions of  industrial  and  military  power  contending  for  mastery,  and  when 
the  relative  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union  itself  is  greater  than  it  has  ever 
been. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  Soviet  leaders  have  radically  modified  their 
teaching  on  the  process  of  unification.  Stalin,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  was 
true  to  the  Leninist  vision.  There  would  be  a  "series  of  frightful  clashes" 
between  the  "camp  of  socialism  and  peace"  and  the  "imperialist  camp." 
Each  successive  clash  would  weaken  imperialism  and  deplete  its  ranks, 
reinforce  the  socialist  countries  and  increase  their  number.  The  final 
conflict  would  abolish  capitalism  forever,  and  put  an  end  to  the  wars 
which  it  inevitably  generates. 

With  the  development  of  thermonuclear  weapons,  the  dialectical 
Armageddon  became  too  frightful  to  contemplate.  In  the  last  year  of 
his  life  Stalin  feebly  argued  that  wars  between  particular  capitalist  coun- 
tries were  as  likely  as  war  between  the  two  camps.  His  successors  evidently 
found  no  comfort  in  this  idea.  Their  propaganda  rejoiced  in  economic 
contradictions  within  the  capitalist  world,  insofar  as  they  reduced  its 
aggregate  strength  and  weakened  its  alliances,  but  did  not  pretend  to  find 
any  tensions  comparable  to  that  between  the  two  camps.  The  Geneva 
spirit  relaxed  dangerous  hostilities  which  Stalin's  growing  taste  for 
military  adventure  had  created.  Khrushchev  corrected  Malenkov's  state- 
ment about  nuclear  war  meaning  the  end  of  civilization,  substituting  the 
more  conventional  formula,  that  it  would  mean  the  end  of  capitalism. 
But  shortly  afterwards  he  performed  a  revisionist  feat  which  made 
Malenkov's  ideological  slip  insignificant.  He  proclaimed  that,  Lenin  not- 
withstanding, war  was  no  longer  inevitable  in  a  world  in  which  capitalism 
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existed.  When  Stalin  spoke  of  peaceful  coexistence  he  was  careful  not  to 
suggest  that  it  could  endure  indefinitely.  Khrushchev,  on  the  other  hand, 
quite  specifically  envisaged  coexistence  until  capitalism  peacefully  ex- 
pired. 

He  explained  this  startling  change  in  the  outlook  by  a  change  in  the 
balance  of  world  power.  The  "forces  of  peace,"  meaning  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc  with  the  outside  support  it  could  rally,  could  deter  any  warmonger, 
if  it  deployed  its  resources  skilfully.  The  concept  of  a  capitalist  en- 
circlement, he  added  later  (anticipated,  not  for  the  first  time  in  these  years 
of  radical  reappraisal,  by  Mikoyan)  was  obsolete.  "It  is  a  question  who  is 
now  encircling  whom."  For  a  Communist  reared  in  the  Stalin  school  the 
question  to  be  asked  in  this  situation  would  be:  how  could  the  Soviet 
Union  most  effectively  exploit  its  alleged  military  superiority?  And  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  the  question  which  Khrushchev's  Chinese 
allies  ask  themselves,  if  not  him.  But  Khrushchev,  for  all  his  boasting, 
seems  to  have  decided  that  although  the  Soviet  Union  can  make  some 
headway  against  the  West  in  circumstances  of  armed  peace,  it  must  not 
involve  itself  in  war.  He  cannot,  however,  gear  his  policies  to  a  purely 
negative  program  of  avoiding  war.  A  forward  Soviet  policy  is  to  some 
extent  inhibited  by  the  conditions  of  armed  peace.  Ironically,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  never  been  more  effectively  "encircled,"  in  the  most  literal 
sense,  than  it  is  now  by  the  United  States  system  of  alliances  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  For  Khrushchev,  then,  the  larger  problem  of  how  to  win  the 
contest  between  the  two  camps  without  recourse  to  war,  and  without 
provoking  his  enemies  to  military  resistance,  is  inextricably  and  dan- 
gerously bound  up  with  the  nearer  problem  of  dismantling  the  United 
States  system  of  alliances.  Here  begin  the  nightmares  of  Soviet  policy 
planners,  and  the  wilder  delirium  of  those  who  try  to  divine  their  mental 
processes.  The  Soviet  Union,  as  one  of  the  two  military  giants,  carries 
enormous  weight  in  a  world  hag-ridden  by  fear  of  war:  would  it  be  as 
powerful  disarmed  in  a  disarmed  world?  Can  the  ring  of  bases  perhaps  be 
broken  and  the  United  States  isolated,  without  any  drastic  sacrifice  of 
Soviet  military  strength?  Whether  the  aim  is  to  force  an  advantageous 
general  disarmament  agreement,  or  merely  to  break  up  United  States 
alliances,  the  obvious  way  to  achieve  it  is  exploit  and  aggravate  the  fear  of 
war.  But  how  far  can  the  Soviet  Union  safely  go  in  this?  What  would  be 
the  internal  effect  on  the  socialist  and  the  capitalist  worlds  if  the  cold 
war  ended? 

Instead  of  ultimate  triumph  in  an  inevitable  war,  Khrushchev  speaks 
of  victory  over  the  capitalist  world  in  peaceful  economic  competition. 
This  formula  has  not  so  far  been  satisfactorily  elaborated.  Its  practical 
significance  remains  so  nebulous  that  some  foreign  critics  interpret  it 
negatively,  as  an  admission  that  the  Soviet  Union  no  longer  has  any  firm 
faith  in  victory  or  at  least  no  clear  idea  of  how  to  win.   And  some  regard 
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it  as  a  blind  to  conceal  the  Soviet  Union's  real  intentions.  From  what  he 
has  so  far  said,  Khrushchev  appears  to  anticipate  that  when  the  socialist 
countries  can  outproduce  the  capitalist  world  they  will  become,  first  of 
all,  safe  from  any  capitalist  challenge,  military,  economic  or  ideological; 
secondly,  irresistibly  attractive,  because  of  their  high  living  standards  and 
the  obvious  superiority  of  their  system  of  economic  organization,  to  the 
peoples  of  backward  and  even  of  some  capitalist  countries;  and  thirdly, 
strong  enough  to  accelerate  the  disintegration  of  the  capitalist  world  and 
reassemble  it  under  Communist  control  without  risk  of  war.  There  is 
no  need  to  imagine  that  Soviet  planners  themselves  have  a  very  detailed 
idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  would  maximize  its  advantages 
in  a  pacific  world.  But  it  is  possible,  and  necessary,  to  consider  whether 
they  might  see  any  advantage  at  all  in  ending  the  armed  peace  and  enter- 
ing a  period  of  all-out  peaceful  competition. 

Armed  Peace:  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  weight  which  the  Soviet  Union  now  carries  in  the  world  at  large  is 
proportionate  not  to  its  economic  strength,  nor  to  its  ideological  attrac- 
tions, but  to  its  military  strength.  Especially  since  Salin's  death,  the 
prestige  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  grown  rapidly  with  every  new  advance  in 
military  technology.  This  military  prestige  is  of  great  political  advantage 
to  Russia.  Although  still  far  from  dangerous,  there  is  an  increasingly 
strong  current  of  pacifist — even  defeatist — opinion  in  various  countries 
of  the  Western  alliance.  It  is  becoming  more  difficult  to  obtain  agreement 
within  the  alliance  on  strong  measures  against  Soviet  encroachment.  In  its 
dealings  with  the  West,  the  Soviet  Union  can  bring  to  bear  the  pressure 
of  those  countries  which  look  to  it  for  support  in  their  own  differences 
with  capitalist  or  colonial  powers.  They  can  obtain  also  the  support  of 
neutral  countries  which,  although  they  may  distrust  the  Soviet  Union 
as  much  as  or  more  than  the  West,  may  yet  believe  that  totalitarian  states 
must  be  humored  whereas  democracies  respond  to  chiding.  Both  the 
non-Communist  but  anti-imperialist  countries  and  the  malleable  neutrals 
are  impressed  mainly  by  the  Soviet  Union's  destructive  and  deterrent 
potential. 

The  universal  horror  of  war  is  certainly  the  strongest  force  which  the 
Soviet  Union  can  harness  for  the  task  of  "bloc-busting."  Even  those 
who  remember  that  United  States  bases  in  Europe  and  Asia  were 
established  in  face  of  a  direct  and  undeniable  Soviet  military  threat  are 
often  ready  to  argue  that  the  preservation  of  the  bases  is  now  itself  the 
main  threat  to  peace.  They  should  say,  more  explicitly,  that  they  regard 
Soviet  resentment  of  the  bases  as  a  threat  to  peace,  now  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  reached  military  parity  with  the  United  States.  (In  the  rough 
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sense  that  if  war  broke  out  either  country  could  destroy  the  other,  this 
fact  is  unaffected  by  recent  statistics  purporting  to  show  that  the  United 
States  has  the  bigger  arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons.) 

Soviet  might  and  international  prestige  strengthen  the  hold  of  the 
regime  on  its  own  people  and  those  of  Eastern  Europe  at  large.  It  is 
awesomely  successful.  It  is  apparently  beyond  challenge  at  last  from  the 
countries  to  which  some  had  looked  for  liberation  and  many  more  for 
a  moderating  influence  on  their  own  rulers;  and  its  own  claims  to  be  the 
exemplar  and  arbiter  of  the  future  look  more  plausible  than  ever  before. 
In  the  conditions  of  armed  peace,  moreover,  the  regime  can  enlist  much 
positive  sympathy  from  its  own  peoples — as,  for  instance,  in  its  opposition 
to  German  rearmament  or  to  "imperialist"  military  intervention  in 
colonial  and  former  colonial  countries. 

Against  the  advantages  which  it  has  so  far  derived  from  armed  peace, 
the  Soviet  Union  must  weigh  a  number  of  disadvantages,  some  of  which 
may  become  increasingly  serious.  Thus,  the  Soviet  Union  cannot,  for 
fear  of  world  war,  risk  direct  military  intervention  in  support  of  anti- 
imperialists  outside  the  bloc.  Communist  regimes  in  remote  countries 
would  be  precarious  and  an  embarrassment,  increasing  the  danger  of  war 
without  necessarily  strengthening  the  bloc  strategically.  Non-Communist 
countries  liberating  themselves  from  colonial  rule,  or  from  exploitation 
by  foreign  capital,  will  tend,  once  their  initial  anti-imperialist  impetus  is 
spent,  to  take  up  neutralist  positions,  look  for  economic  aid  from  both 
camps,  and  avoid  restricting  ties  with  either.  And,  the  Soviet  Union  may 
calculate,  the  capitalist  countries  for  a  long  time  to  come  are  likely  to 
hold  their  own  in  the  competition  for  influence  through  aid  if  they  regard 
it  as  an  integral  part  of  cold  war  strategy. 

The  greatest  disadvantage  of  armed  peace  is,  of  course,  that  the 
capitalist  world,  in  spite  of  tremors  within  the  system  of  alliances  caused 
by  growing  Soviet  strength,  has  achieved  and  maintains,  on  the  basis  of 
common  resistance  to  the  Soviet  threat,  a  unity  and  political  cohesion 
inconceivable  in  other  circumstances. 

The  exigencies  of  armed  peace,  in  the  Soviet  view,  have  also  steadied 
the  economies  of  leading  capitalist  countries.  Soviet  propaganda  of  course 
claims  that  in  capitalist  countries  the  economy  is  distorted,  and  the  living 
standards  of  the  masses  depressed,  by  swollen  military  budgets.  At  the 
same  time,  Soviet  economists  concede  that  ultimately  unprofitable  ex- 
penditure on  arms  has  temporarily  helped  capitalist  countries  to  check 
the  recessions  of  the  postwar  period  short  of  economic  catastrophe.  More- 
over, the  cold  war  has  forced  capitalism  to  accept  a  measure  of  govern- 
mental regulation  of  the  domestic  economy,  and  of  governmental  and 
international  regulation  of  foreign  trade,  which  cannot  eliminate  but 
has  certainly  reduced  the  internal  and  international  contradictions  of 
capitalism. 
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Soviet  Prospects  in  a  Pacific  World 

What  gains  might  a  Soviet  policy  planner  expect  from  disarmament 
measures  which  deprived  both  camps  of  the  means  of  waging  a  major  war? 

Most  obviously,  he  might  expect  that  the  socialist  camp  would  quickly 
expand  to  fill  what  it  may  consider  its  natural  boundaries,  incorporating 
areas  which  would  already  have  been  sucked  in  without  Western  protec- 
tion. As  a  beginning,  a  unified  Berlin  would  become  the  capital  of  the 
German  Democratic  Republic,  Northern  Korea  would  assimilate  its 
Southern  rival,  China  would  "recover"  Formosa,  and  popular  democratic 
regimes  would  in  all  probability  quickly  spring  up  in  the  smaller  South 
East  Asian  states.  These  results  would  be  obtained  by  political  and  eco- 
nomic pressure,  subversion,  and,  if  necessary,  the  intervention  of  "volun- 
teers" in  support  of  a  local  rebellion.  The  same  tactics  might  lead  before 
long  to  the  establishment  of  pro-Soviet  regimes  in  uneasy  limitrophe 
countries,  notably  Iran. 

If  the  capitalist  powers  were  no  longer  united  in  a  military  alliance  they 
would  probably  not  be  able  to  concert  their  policies  and  engage  in  peace- 
ful competition  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  team.  It  would  surely  seem 
more  likely  to  Soviet  minds  that  political  and  economic  rivalries  now 
subdued  by  an  imminent  common  peril  would  split  the  capitalist  world 
into  uncooperative  regional  groupings.  Moreover,  immediate  capitalist 
neighbors,  and  others  particularly  interested  in  expanding  their  foreign 
trade,  would  make  their  own  arrangements  with  the  Soviet  Union,  so  that 
effective  combination  for  peaceful  competition  would  become  even  less 
likely. 

For  socialist  economies,  the  end  of  the  arms  race  would  mean  only  that 
additional  productive  resources  were  available  for  peaceful  construction. 
The  capitalist  world — in  Soviet  thinking — would  not  benefit  to  the  same 
extent.  It  already  has  difficulty  in  using  its  productive  capacity  fully. 
The  release  of  labor,  skills  and  raw  materials  at  present  consumed  by  war 
industry,  and  the  simultaneous  sharpening  of  trade  rivalries,  might  aggra- 
vate the  economic  difficulties  of  capitalist  countries. 

The  further  course  of  peaceful  competition  would  largely  depend  on 
two  not  easily  predictable  factors:  the  internal  development  of  backward 
countries,  and  the  will  of  the  capitalist  countries,  jointly  or  singly,  to 
make  the  sacrifices  which  would  be  necessary  if  they  were  to  compete 
against  the  Soviet  Union  as  mentor  and  provider  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world.  Soviet  policy  planners  probably  feel  fairly  confident 
that  democratic  constitutions  are  not  viable  in  most  underdeveloped 
countries,  that  such  countries  cannot  as  a  rule  expand  their  economies 
rapidly  in  any  but  a  state-socialist  framework,  and  that  neither  the  masters 
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nor  the  masses  in  capitalist  countries  will  accept  the  heavy  burden  of 
large-scale  aid  for  a  problematic  return. 

The  Soviet  policy  planner  must  also  give  some  thought  to  the  effects 
of  pacification  within  his  own  country  and  in  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  at 
large.  If  the  regime  could  no  longer  plead  the  exigencies  of  defense  against 
menacing  imperialism,  and  its  role  as  champion  of  world  peace,  would  it 
not  have  greater  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  Soviet  people  to  its  authori- 
tarianism, and  to  the  established  order  of  economic  priorities? 

If  the  Soviet  Union  neither  feared  war,  nor  was  able  to  throw  its 
military  weight  about  in  a  thrilling  fashion,  would  not  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  orbit  lose  their  awe  of  the  regime?  Here  we  must  note  that 
Khrushchev  and  his  colleagues,  although  they  would  no  doubt  reject  such 
a  formulation,  are  experimentally  inquiring  into  the  possibilities  of 
totalitarian  rule  without  a  permanent  emergency.  They  evidently  hope  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  their  political  monopoly  by  relieving  the  material 
hardships  of  the  population,  and  broadening  the  basis — under  Stalin 
dangerously  narrow — of  genuine  popular  support  for  the  regime.  This 
must  be  a  slow  process,  and  the  Soviet  leaders  themselves  can  hardly  have 
formed  any  firm  opinion  on  the  prospects  of  a  popular  (and  non-terrorist) 
dictatorship  in  their  country.  They  may,  however,  calculate  that  they 
could  in  certain  circumstances  disarm,  and  admit  that  the  military  emer- 
gency was  at  last  over,  without  serious  additional  risk.  The  risk  might  be 
negligible  if  the  disarmament  agreement  brought  large  and  obvious 
political  gains  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  if  it  allowed  the  regime  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  internal  security  force.  The  same  factors — a  rising 
standard  of  living,  the  assurance  of  civil  (though  not  of  course  political) 
rights,  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  growing  stronger  in  relation  to 
the  capitalist  world  and  that  the  possibility  of  outside  help  for  rebels  had 
receded  even  further,  and  of  course  the  preservation  of  internal  security 
forces — might  be  expected  to  keep  the  satellite  populations  docile. 

These  speculations  about  Soviet  thinking  are  arranged  according  to 
the  degree  of  certainty  which  a  Soviet  policy  planner  might  feel:  he  would 
jMobably  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  pacific  world  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  would 
incorporate  Berlin,  Formosa,  South  Korea,  the  smaller  South  East  Asian 
states;  little  doubt  that  capitalist  alliances  would  fall  into  disarray,  that 
the  socialist  countries  would  derive  greater  economic  benefit  from  dis- 
armament than  capitalist  countries,  and  that  the  socialist  countries  would 
have  the  advantage  in  the  contest  for  influence  in  underdeveloped  areas: 
rather  less  assurance  about  political  effects  within  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  satellites.  He  would  almost  certainly  prefer  to  postpone  peaceful 
competition  in  a  disarmed  world  until  the  Soviet  Union  had  strengthened 
its  economy  for  all-out  struggle  with  capitalism  and  put  the  socialist 
regimes  on  a  firmer  footing. 

There  is  one  question  which  must  seem  to  him  dangerously  uncertain: 
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the  effect  of  pacification  on  the  Sino-Soviet  alliance.  It  is  at  least  as  true 
of  this  alliance  as  of  the  Western  system  of  alliances  that  differences  and 
rivalries  are  held  in  check  by  a  common  military  necessity.  A  sharp  contest 
between  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  for  spheres  of  influence  would 
probably  be  unavoidable  if  the  danger  of  war  between  the  socialist  and 
capitalist  camps  were  eliminated.  China  of  course  would  not  be  able  to 
compete  economically  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  very  long  time.  But 
this  economic  inequality  might  aggravate  their  differences.  China  would 
surely  try  to  hold  the  Soviet  Union  to  Khrushchev's  promise  (presumably 
made  to  dissuade  China  from  open  ideological  competition  with  the 
Soviet  Union)  that  advanced  socialist  countries  will  give  material  aid  to 
their  less  developed  brother  on  a  scale  to  make  possible  the  "more  or  less 
simultaneous  transition  to  communism."  The  Soviet  Union  might  have 
to  divert  to  China  resources  which  it  would  prefer  to  expend  on  consoli- 
dating its  influence  outside  the  bloc,  or  risk  an  immediate  Chinese 
political  challenge  in  areas  of  major  importance  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
choice  might  be  between  facing  an  awkward  rival  immediately,  or  post- 
poning the  challenge  at  the  risk  of  making  it  ultimately  more  dangerous. 
And,  of  course,  if  the  heaviest  and  most  costly  arms  were  eliminated,  China 
could  make  full  use  of  her  manpower,  her  geographical  position,  and  her 
knowledge  of  Asia  to  expand  into  areas  strategically  beyond  the  Soviet 
Union's  shortened  reach. 

Against  this  must  be  set  the  consideration  that  China  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  involve  the  Soviet  Union  in  World  War.  We  cannot  know 
whether  the  Soviet  leaders  now  feel  that  they  have  adequate  safeguards 
against  such  a  contingency,  but  to  the  outside  world  it  seems  likely  that 
they  have  not. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  may  surmise  that  the  general  approach  of 
the  Soviet  leaders  to  problems  of  disarmament  and  arms  control  is  based 
on  the  following  considerations: 

(1)  War  between  the  two  camps  is  no  longer  acceptable  as  a  means  of 
ensuring  the  world-wide  triumph  of  communism. 

(2)  The  present  conditions  of  armed  peace  necessarily  imply  a  danger 
of  total  war  which  might  be  disastrous  and  would  certainly  be  very  costly 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

(3)  There  is  however  little  danger  of  direct  and  deliberate  aggression 
on  the  part  of  the  West.  The  danger  of  war  as  a  result  of  miscalculation 
or  accident  cannot  be  ruled  out,  but,  given  the  desire  on  both  sides  to 
avoid  war,  it  is  not  so  great  as  to  be  the  main  determinant  of  policy. 

(4)  The  balance  of  terror  and  the  universal  detestation  of  war  does  not 
prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from  actively  pursuing  the  contest  with  the 
West  for  influence  in  underdeveloped  areas  and  uncommitted  countries. 

(5)  The  conditions  of  armed  peace  have  enabled  the  Soviet  Union 
greatly  to  increase  its  international  authority. 
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(6)  Nonetheless,  the  United  States  system  of  alliances,  although  it  has 
not  succeeded  in  "containing"  the  Soviet  Union,  seriously  restricts  its 
freedom  of  maneuver. 

(7)  The  Soviet  Union,  both  to  strengthen  its  strategic  position  and  to 
gain  greater  freedom  of  political  action,  must  make  it  a  major  object  of 
policy  to  break  the  ring  of  alliances. 

(8)  The  way  to  achieve  this  is  within  the  framework  of  a  campaign  for 
disarmament,  which  may  necessitate  some  heightening  of  tension  in  order 
to  increase  support  for  disarmament  on  Soviet  terms. 

(9)  Partial  Soviet  successes  in  liquidating  United  States  bases  or  neu- 
tralizing former  allies  of  the  United  States  might  increase  the  danger  of 
war;  the  Soviet  Union  must  therefore  approach  the  questions  of  United 
States  bases  abroad  and  United  States  nuclear  power  as  inseparable. 

(10)  Logically,  therefore,  the  Soviet  Union  should  campaign  for  general 
disarmament. 

(11)  General  disarmament  entails  certain  risks  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
but,  with  proper  safeguards,  might  change  the  balance  of  world  power 
in  its  favor.  There  are,  however,  certain  preliminaries  to  be  completed 
— especially  in  the  sphere  of  economic  development — before  the  Soviet 
Union  can  profitably  abandon  armed  peace  for  peaceful  competition  in  a 
disarmed  world. 

(12)  The  Soviet  Union  should  therefore: 

(a)  exploit  the  residual  advantages  of  armed  peace,  without  pro- 
voking the  West  to  war; 

(b)  as  part  of  its  cold  war  strategy,  put  forward  disarmament 
proposals  which  are  likely  to  embarrass  the  West  and  increase 
the  international  authority  and  following  of  the  Soviet  Union; 

(c)  at  the  same  time  seek  such  agreements  on  limitation  or  control 
of  armaments,  or  total  disarmament,  as  would  simultaneously 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  danger  of  war  and  strengthen  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  next  stages  of  its  contest  with  the  West. 


What  Measures  Would  the  Soviet  Union  Accept? 

TOTAL    DISARMAMENT 

The  current  Soviet  scheme  for  total  disarmament  is  probably  meant 
seriously,  in  the  sense  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  like  to  see  it  adopted 
some  day,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  the  Soviet  Union  expects  it  to  be 
adopted  in  the  near  future.  Khrushchev's  proposals  have  interesting  impli- 
cations. In  the  first  place,  he  apparently  envisages  an  agreement  con- 
cluded, and  enforced,  within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations.  This 
immediately  raises  the  question  of  Chinese  membership  in  that  body. 
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hence  of  course  the  whole  complex  of  questions  connected  with  United 
States  recognition  of  Communist  China  and  the  status  of  Formosa.  The 
Soviet  Union  will  hardly  retreat  from  the  position  that  Chinese  participa- 
tion is  essential  to  the  conclusion  of  any  major  disarmament  agreement; 
China  will  hardly  consent  to  participate  except  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations;  and  if  some  formula  could  be  found  which  would  allow 
the  United  States  and  China  to  sit  together  in  that  body,  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc  might  want  to  improve  on  the  current  Soviet  proposals.  (Even  if  it 
"recovered"  Formosa,  the  Chinese  government  might  be  less  interested  in 
disarmament  than  the  Soviet  Union.) 

The  other  ingredients  of  Khrushchev's  scheme  are  in  any  case  not  so 
attractive  that  the  Western  powers  would  make  any  political  concessions 
to  assure  its  adoption.  In  the  early  stages  of  its  implementation,  the  scheme 
would  liquidate  United  States  bases  abroad  and  the  United  States  nuclear 
striking  force,  in  return  for  the  (strategically  much  less  significant)  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  troops  from  the  satellites,  and  the  liquidation  of  the 
Soviet  nuclear  striking  force.  Enforcement  would  be  entrusted  to  a  body 
in  which  socialist,  capitalist  and  neutral  countries  were  equally  repre- 
sented (in  accordance  with  Khrushchev's  scheme  for  a  general  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations).  Clearly,  the  adoption  of  this  plan  would 
drastically  change  the  balance  of  power  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union:  it 
reads  like  a  dictated  peace  settlement,  not  like  an  agreement  between  free 
and  equal  partners. 

Khrushchev's  proposals  may  be  seen  as  a  demagogic  gesture.  They  are 
connected  with  his  effort  to  weaken  the  position  of  the  United  States  in 
the  United  Nations,  and  to  secure  the  admission  of  Communist  China  to 
that  body.  They  are  more  likely  to  postpone  than  to  assist  serious  negotia- 
tion between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West,  and  Khrushchev  must  know 
this. 

He  must  also  know,  however,  that  he  could  be  too  successful  in  his 
strategy.  If  he  obtained  a  fairly  reliable  majority  for  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  General  Assembly,  he  still  would  not  be  able  to  force  upon  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  a  disadvantageous  disarmament  agreement.  Excessive 
pressure  would  result  in  the  collapse  of  the  United  Nations  (and  some  of 
the  countries  whose  votes  were  needed  to  maintain  the  Soviet  majority 
might  change  their  position  to  prevent  this). 

ZONAL    LIMITATION    OF    ARMAMENTS 

The  Soviet  Union  would  probably  be  ready  to  discuss  seriously  the 
establishment  of  nuclear-free  zones,  especially  in  an  area  including  parts 
of  the  territory  of  the  Western  satellites  and  the  Federal  German  Re- 
public. Agreements  to  limit  the  level  of  forces  in  areas  where  the  two 
alliances  immediately  confront  each  other  might  also  receive  serious 
consideration.  The  Soviet  Union  would  expect  important  political  gains 
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from  such  agreements.  The  disarmament  of  Germany,  except  within  the 
framework  of  world  disarmament,  would  gravely  weaken  the  confidence  of 
all  United  States  allies.  The  significance  of  German  armaments  at  their 
present  level  (and  the  addition  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  would  not 
alter  this)  must,  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view,  be  political  rather  than 
military.  They  would  hardly  affect  the  outcome  of  a  general  war;  but  their 
existence  serves  as  a  guarantee  that  Soviet  encroachment  on  Germany 
would  precipitate  a  general  war.  From  the  Soviet  point  of  view  the  dis- 
arming of  Germany  would  be  an  important  step  towards  detaching  all 
Europe  from  the  United  States.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  two  sides 
can  agree  on  zonal  limitation  in  Europe  except  as  part  of  a  wider  complex 
of  disarmament  measures. 


PREVENTING    THE    SPREAD    OF    LOCAL    CONFLICTS 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Soviet  leaders  have  indulged  in  sophisticated 
speculation  on  the  possibility  of  making  the  world  safe  for  local  wars; 
their  attitude  to  Western  lucubrations  on  this  subject  is  probably  that  of 
Kutuzov  to  the  scholastic  exercises  of  Austrian  strategists.  They  seem, 
fortunately,  to  be  convinced  of  the  need  to  act  on  the  assumption  that 
small  wars  will  grow  bigger.  This  does  not  contradict  what  has  been  said 
before:  there  can,  in  the  Soviet  view,  be  an  effective  tacit  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  greatest  powers  to  limit  minor  wars  in  which  they  support 
opposite  sides  by  refraining  from  direct  intervention  with  their  own  forces. 
What  the  Soviet  leaders  would  surely  doubt  is  that  any  international  ar- 
rangements— for  instance,  to  renounce  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  except 
in  the  event  of  attack,  or  to  renounce  their  use  in  particular  areas — could 
prevent  general  war  if  one  of  the  gieatest  powers  committed  its  con- 
ventional forces  to  such  a  conflict. 


LIMITATIONS    ON  THE    LEVEL   OF    ARMAMENTS 

At  first  sight,  this  would  seem  to  be  the  most  hopeful  subject  of  negotia- 
tion. If  we  assume  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  a  technological  break- 
through which  would  enable  either  side  to  dictate  to  the  other  from  posi- 
tions of  strength,  the  Soviet  government  may  see  advantages  in  stabilizing 
and  gradually  reducing  the  level  of  armaments.  At  a  time  when  it  was 
confident  that  this  would  not  leave  the  United  States  at  an  advantage, 
Russia  might,  as  a  first  step,  agree  to  stop  tests,  and  to  discontinue  further 
production  of  thermonuclear  weapons,  the  agreement  to  be  interna- 
tionally controlled.  The  Soviet  Union  might  demand  renunciation  also 
by  lesser  Western  powers  on  the  way  to  acquiring  some  nuclear  capacity. 
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but  this  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  West,  though  it  could  com- 
plicate negotiations.  There  might  be  some  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
Soviet  Union  to  bring  its  space  program  under  international  control,  in 
the  event  that  the  West  considered  it  to  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  development  of  rocket  technology. 

The  real  difficulties  would  begin  with  discussion  of  the  transition  from 
stabilization  to  reduction.  Here  the  Soviet  Union  could  hardly  fail  to 
link  the  level  of  armaments  with  their  location,  for  obviously  the  relative 
military  significance  of  forward  bases  would  grow  as  the  metropolitan 
deterrent  potential  was  reduced.  Thus,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  see  the  disarmament  of  Germany  as  necessary  at  an  early 
stage  of  even  a  limited  disarmament  scheme. 

The  greatest  problem,  as  in  the  past,  would  be  that  of  control  and 
inspection. 


SOVIET    ATTITUDE    TO    CONTROL    AND    INSPECTION 

The  Soviet  Union  has  shown  great  impatience  with  the  West's  in- 
sistence that  agreements  on  arms  control  must  provide  for  a  minute  and 
sensitive  control  network.  The  usual  explanation — that  the  Soviet  Union 
resents,  even  in  anticipation,  irksome  and  unfamiliar  restraints,  and  fears 
that  inspection  might  become  a  cloak  for  economic  and  scientific  es- 
pionage— is  undoubtedly  part  of  the  truth.  But  it  is  also  likely  that  the 
Soviet  spokesmen  are  sincere  when  they  say  that  no  system  of  controls 
can  provide  absolute  security  if  one  of  the  parties  is  determined  to  flout 
the  agreement;  any  agreement  requires  an  act  of  faith  by  the  parties  to 
it — in  other  words,  the  acceptance  of  a  calculated  risk.  That  this  is  true, 
and  a  point  of  considerable  appeal  to  laymen  anxiously  following  the 
baffling  discussions  of  control  systems,  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the 
democracies  would  be  taking  a  greater  risk  than  the  Soviet  Union,  with  its 
greater  opportunities  for  concealment  and  evasion.  It  is,  moreover,  not 
unfair  to  the  Soviet  leaders,  in  view  of  their  general  political  outlook,  to 
imagine  that  though  they  might  intend  to  live  up  to  the  agreement,  they 
would  also  want  to  leave  themselves  loop-holes  in  case  it  proved  impossible 
or  undesirable  to  do  so.  They  do  not,  after  all,  expect  that  disarmament 
would  end  the  contest  between  capitalism  and  socialism  but  that  it  would 
permit  competition  to  develop  freely.  Obviously,  there  would  be  a 
constant  possibility,  until  the  balance  of  forces  had  changed  so  far  as  to 
preclude  it,  that  it  might  prove  necessary  to  rearm. 

Although  it  is  obviously  unwise  to  expect  that  Soviet  proposals  on  arms 
control  will  follow  a  rigid  pattern,  it  will  be  surprising  if  the  mixed  con- 
trol body,  so  composed  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  reasonably  hope  to 
manipulate  it,  does  not  become  a  constant  feature. 
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Conclusion 

The  Soviet  leaders,  to  judge  by  their  behavior  to  date,  are  unlikely  to 
accept  as  in  their  national  interest  any  major  measures  of  disarmament 
or  arms  control  that  do  not  give  them  substantial  strategic  or  political 
advantages.  They  may  well  be  interested  in  reducing  the  dangers  of  v^ar 
and  the  burden  of  armaments.  But  they  apparently  do  not  regard  either 
of  these  tasks  as  so  urgent  that  it  cannot  be  combined  with  and  made 
dependent  on  achievement  of  broader  political  objectives.  The  co-ordina- 
tion of  disarmament  policies  with  general  political  strategy,  intended  to 
change  the  balance  of  world  power  decisively  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
will  almost  certainly  mean  that  the  Soviet  leaders  would  insist  on  making 
any  negotiations  for  the  limitation  and  control  of  armaments  part  of  a 
discussion  of  total  disarmament. 

Soviet  leaders  are  probably  seriously  interested  in  ultimate  agreement 
on  total  disarmament,  which,  they  may  calculate,  would  at  some  stage 
benefit  them  more  than  the  West.  They  are  unlikely,  however,  to  feel 
that  this  stage  has  yet  been  reached.  They  are  not  yet  ready  for  peaceful 
competition  a  I'outrance  in  a  disarmed  world,  and  they  have  not  yet  ex- 
hausted the  possibilities  of  improving  the  political  balance  which  armed 
peace  affords.  It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  for  the  near  future  they 
will  concentrate  on  proposals  that  support  their  political  strategy  (which 
imply,  for  instance,  the  reorganization  of  the  United  Nations,  the  admis- 
sion of  China  to  that  body,  etc.).  These  are  proposals  which  nonetheless 
reduce  the  danger  of  war  by  keeping  differences  between  East  and  West 
negotiable;  which  enhance  Soviet  prestige  amongst  anti-imperialists, 
neutrals  and  pacifists;  and  which  the  West  will  necessarily  resist,  often 
without  being  able  to  make  out  a  very  cogent  propaganda  case  for  its 
coyness. 

To  those  in  the  West  anxious  to  bring  about  a  speedy  reduction  of 
armaments,  the  outlook  may  seem  bleak.  But  we  risk  serious  disillusion- 
ment if  we  concentrate  on  devising  measures  which  the  Soviet  Union 
might  reasonably  consider  economically  advantageous  and  unobjection- 
able from  the  point  of  view  of  its  national  security,  and  expect  the  Soviet 
Union  to  accept  them  in  return  for  equal  sacrifices  on  our  part.  This 
approach  assumes  that  the  Soviet  leaders  are  much  more  afraid  of  war 
than  they  appear  to  be,  or  much  more  confident  that  the  time  for  peaceful 
competition  in  a  disarmed  world  has  arrived.  In  fact,  it  seems  clear  that 
before  they  are  ready  to  disarm,  they  will  hope  to  make  some  progress  in 
softening  up  the  West,  in  weakening  its  inner  ties,  in  drawing  uncom- 
mitted and  new  nations  into  the  Soviet  orbit,  in  developing  their  economy 
for  the  decisive  stage  of  the  struggle. 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  United  States  and  its  allies  to  be  excessively 
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depressed  by  this  prospect.  There  will  be  disappointments  if  the  West 
fails  to  play  the  Soviet  Union  at  its  own  game,  to  make  its  proposals  on 
disarmament  and  arms  control  a  part  of  a  positive  political  strategy  of  its 
own.  But  once  this  is  accepted,  the  West  may  hope  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  misjudged  the  outcome  of  the  contest. 

There  is  some  comfort  in  the  obvious  desire  of  both  sides  to  avoid 
war,  and  some  hope  of  agreement  on  leveling  off  and  limiting  arms  pro- 
duction, which  would  symbolically  confirm  this  desire.  Beyond  this,  the 
West  is  likely  to  find  itself  for  some  time  to  come  at  cross-purposes  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  any  dialogue  on  disarmament  and  arms  control. 
Whatever  the  West  imagines  itself  to  be  talking  about,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  in  fact  be  talking  about  the  abolition  of  Western  alliances,  the 
isolation  of  the  United  States,  the  reorganization  of  international  organiza- 
tions to  ensure  Soviet  preponderance — and  not,  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
about  disarmament  at  all. 


6. 


European  yiews  on  arms  control 


♦    Jacques  Freymond 


The  subject  of  this  chapter  may  give  rise  to 
a     misunderstanding     which     should     be 
cleared  up  at  the  outset. 

The  "Eurojjc"  of  the  title  is  only  that  part 
of  Europe  which  is  not  under  Communist  rule, 
primarily  "Western  Europe."  Even  so,  how 
can  we  refer  to  "European"  views  when  this 
Europe,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  to  give  it 
political  unity,  is  still  merely  a  geographical 
expression?  At  present,  the  situations,  re- 
sources, and  preoccupations  of  the  countries  in 
it  are  too  divergent  to  justify  speaking  of  a 
"European"  arms  policy.  The  fact  that  the 
United  Kingdom  is  already  a  long-standing 
member  of  the  "atomic  club,"  whereas  France 
is  reduced  to  forcing  her  way  in,  does  much  to 
hinder  the  two  countries  from  working  out  a 
joint  policy  (although  their  collaboration  in 
the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission 
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made  itself  felt  on  more  than  one  occasion).  The  German  Federal  Re- 
public which,  as  it  now  appears,  will  be  supplying  most  of  the  conven- 
tional forces  for  the  defense  of  Europe,  is  still  smarting  from  the  effects  of 
the  Hitler  adventure  and  her  defeat  in  World  War  II.  Some  European 
nations,  by  their  participation  in  the  NATO  Alliance,  find  themselves 
indirectly  associated  with  the  atomic  club  and  with  the  military  policy 
of  the  United  States.  Others  prefer  to  maintain  a  status  of  armed 
neutrality,  more  or  less  recent  in  its  origin.  In  every  country,  its  own 
peculiar  geographical  situation  and  special  domestic  factors  contribute 
to  differences  in  outlook  which  are  sometimes  substantial. 

Still,  if  we  cannot  outline  a  European  arms  policy,  it  is  possible  to  define 
a  European  attitude  and,  in  particular,  to  describe  the  atmosphere  in 
which  debates  are  held  and  decisions  taken  on  the  problems  relating  to 
the  arms  race. 

The  first  part  of  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  an  examination  of 
European  attitudes  toward  international  efforts  to  control  armaments. 
We  shall  then  give  particular  attention  to  an  aspect  of  arms  control  of 
special  significance  for  Europe — the  question  of  "disengagement."  We 
shall  also  look  briefly  at  solutions  advocated  by  certain  European  states 
in  a  position  to  have  a  policy  or,  more  accurately,  to  make  it  felt. 
Finally,  we  shall  turn  to  specific  problems  of  arms  control  and  inspection, 
not  so  much  to  examine  the  measures  favored  by  several  European  coun- 
tries as  to  examine  their  approach  and  attitude. 


Opinions  and  Reactions 

Europe's  weakness 

Since  the  end  of  the  second  World  War,  Europe  has  lived  in  fear.  Not 
of  any  European  power — at  least  not  of  any  on  this  side  of  the  line  that 
separates  the  vanquishers  of  Hitler's  Germany.  The  nations  of  Western 
Europe  have  realized  that  accounts  among  themselves  must  be  settled  else- 
where than  on  battlefields  now  beyond  control,  that  warfare  no  longer 
oflEers  a  possibility  of  solving  intra-European  disputes. 
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Where,  then,  does  this  fear  originate?  In  dangers  outside  the  European 
continent.  Europe  is  now  on  the  defensive.  She  has  resigned  herself  to 
the  dissolution  of  her  colonial  empires,  where  the  only  centers  of  re- 
sistance are  the  settlers  who  are  being  torn  away  from  lands  they  de- 
veloped. The  Suez  venture  was  merely  a  limited  offensive  with  a  view  to 
disengagement,  in  the  framework  of  what  may  be  termed  a  defensive 
strategy.  Its  failure  was  due  first  and  foremost  to  a  lack  of  means,  since 
the  two  European  governments  responsible  were  not  in  a  position  to  cope 
with  the  major  conflict  which  their  undertaking  might  provoke.  The 
Algerian  war — as  was  made  sufficiently  clear  by  the  referendum  of  January 
8,  1961 — is  hardly  more  than  a  delaying  action  from  which  France  is  seek- 
ing to  disengage.  France  is  not  able  to  put  to  political  account  her  local 
military  superiority,  because  she  cannot  risk  an  extension  of  the  conflict 
by  liquidating  enemy  bases  outside  Algerian  territory. 

No  European  country  any  longer  possesses  the  military  means  for  great- 
power  politics.  A  brief  survey  of  the  forces  now  at  their  disposal  will 
bring  this  home.^  The  only  state  with  a  nuclear  arm  is  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  can  also  count  on  the  R.A.F.  Bomber  Command, 
equipped  with  Vulcan,  Victor  and  Valiant  bombers.  But  Great  Britain's 
strategic  forces  seem  very  modest  when  compared  with  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  who  have  supplemented  their  long-range 
bombing  squadrons  by  a  series  of  intermediate-range  and  inter-continental 
missiles  (IRBM's  and  ICBM's),  and  can  face  conflict  on  a  global  scale. 

In  so-called  conventional  weapons,  too,  the  discrepancies  are  obvious. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  ground  forces  of  Europe  are  very  limited. 
France,  ranking  first,  has  an  army  of  slightly  more  than  one  million  men, 
most  of  whom  are  engaged  in  Algeria,  leaving  only  two  divisions  available 
at  present  for  defending  the  middle  sector  of  Europe.  Next  come  the 
United  Kingdom,  Turkey,  and  Italy,  each  with  between  300,000  and  400,- 
000  men;  then  Germany,  whose  army  is  about  to  reach  the  200,000  mark. 
The  land  forces  of  the  other  European  NATO  countries  range  between 
40,000  and  120,000.  On  the  other  side,  by  official  figures  alone,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  said  to  have  under  arms  2,240,000  men,  spread  over  some  135 
active  divisions,  and  to  these  must  be  added  the  60  divisions  of  the  War- 
saw Pact  countries.  China  is  supposed  to  have  about  115  divisions,  com- 
jjrising  2,000,000  men.  And  of  course  it  is  not  active  divisions  alone  that 
count.  We  know  what  huge  reserves  of  men  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China  are  able  to  draw  from.  The  number  of  Chinese  of 
military  age  has  been  put  at  125,000,000. 

Nor  is  the  inferiority  of  Western  Europe  in  manpower  offset  by  an 
obvious  superiority  in  armaments.  It  is  true  that  a  considerable  effort  at 
modernization  has  been   undertaken   both  within   NATO    and   in   the 
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neutral  countries.  Western  Europe  has  an  industrial  potential  that  is  not 
negligible.  Its  scientists  and  technicians  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  those 
of  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  But  in  democratic  countries  with 
a  high  standard  of  living,  the  modernization  of  armies  runs  into  financial 
obstacles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  government  enjoys 
appreciable  freedom  of  action  in  this  respect,  has  been  modernizing  the 
equipment  of  her  land  forces  while  at  the  same  time  reducing  their 
numbers. 

If  we  compare  the  naval  forces  of  the  principal  European  states  with 
those  of  the  U.S.S.R.  or  the  United  States,  we  meet  the  same  overwhelming 
disproportion.  What  can  the  19  French  submarines  or  the  31  of  Great 
Britain  do  against  the  430  attributed  to  the  U.S.S.R.?  What  are  Britain's 
4  aircraft  carriers,  5  cruisers,  54  destroyers  and  frigates,  or  France's  3 
aircraft  carriers,  1  battleship,  4  cruisers  and  77  support  vessels,  compared 
with  any  of  the  four  American  fleets? 

As  far  as  air  power  is  concerned — even  "conventional"  air  power — the 
gap  is  still  wider. 

This  is  why  the  Europeans  feel  so  helpless.  Local  wars  are  all  that  the 
countries  of  this  continent  can  hope  to  deal  with.  They  are  no  longer 
even  in  a  position  to  defend  their  own  territory  against  an  offensive 
launched  by  a  great  world  power.  Hence  the  fear  of  the  Soviet  Union  that 
has  pervaded  Europe  since  the  early  postwar  period,  prompting  her  to 
look  for  support  to  the  United  States,  the  only  country  deemed  capable  of 
containing  Soviet  expansion.  But  this  fear  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  accompanied 
by  another — the  fear  of  seeing  the  continent  turned  into  a  battlefield 
where  the  two  nuclear  powers  come  to  grips — and  this  fear  has  been  grow- 
ing with  the  growth  of  atomic  armaments. 

This  dual  fear  gives  rise  to  contradictory  attitudes. 

THE    FEAR    OF   THE    U.S.S.R. 

The  Soviet  threat,  the  seriousness  of  which  was  brought  home  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Soviet  empire  in  Europe,  culminating  in  the  Com- 
munist coup  d'etat  of  1948  in  Prague,  induced  the  nations  of  Western  Eu- 
rope to  strengthen  their  defenses  and  justified  them  in  a  fresh  military- 
effort.  It  prompted  new  alignment  of  forces  within  the  framework  of  the 
Western  European  Union,  then  in  NATO,  and  finally  even,  by  a  reversal 
of  alliances,  in  the  rearmament  of  Germany,  which  had  only  just  been  dis- 
armed. Reluctant  though  they  were  to  see  weapons  again  in  the  hands  of 
an  enemy  that  had  brought  them  so  much  suffering,  neither  the  French 
nor  the  English  could  agree  to  leave  West  Germany  unarmed  when  they 
were  aware  that  rearmament  was  under  way  in  the  Soviet  zone.  The 
only  alternative  would  have  been  to  undertake  themselves  the  protection 
of  German  territory  this  side  of  the  demarcation  line — in  other  words,  to 
sacrifice  their  own  men  on  behalf  of  their  disarmed  former  enemy.  That 
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policy  they  were  neither  in  a  mood  nor  in  a  position  to  adopt.  They  had 
to  bow  to  the  necessity  of  associating  the  Germans  in  the  defense  of  Euroj^e 
and  of  turning  them  into  allies;  and  German  collaboration  inevitably 
increased,  as  a  result  of  the  change  in  the  ratio  of  forces  within  the 
Western  camp  and  the  desire,  for  various  reasons,  by  one  or  another  of 
the  partners  to  limit  its  own  contribution. 

There  is  no  reason,  then,  to  be  surprised  by  the  statements  of  the  High 
Command  of  the  Bundeswehr  in  its  report  of  August  18,  1960: 

The  political  leaders  of  the  country  have  to  be  informed, 
clearly  and  in  due  time,  of  its  needs,  and  of  its  capabilities 
with  the  means  at  its  disposal.  So  long  as  efforts  towards 
general  disarmament,  of  which  the  Bundeswehr  approves,  are 
not  successful,  the  latter  is  obliged  to  maintain  its  requests 
aimed  at  ensuring  effective  defense,  for  the  aggressor,  intent 
on  violence,  leaves  it  no  other  choice. 

The  Bundeswehr  must  be  as  effectively  armed  as  the  other 
allied  forces  making  up  the  "shield"  of  NATO.  The  arma- 
ment of  the  forces  making  up  this  shield  must  be  uniform 
and  have  the  same  power  as  that  of  the  potential  enemy; 
otherwise  the  aggressor  would  concentrate  his  offensive  on  the 
most  weakly  armed  units.  It  is  therefore  indispensable  for 
the  forces  of  the  shield  to  have  atomic  arms.  If  our  own 
troops  had  to  fight  without  tactical  atomic  weapons,  the  ag- 
gressor would  have  no  difficulty  in  overwhelming  the  Euro- 
pean defense.  Such  a  weakness  in  the  shield  would  leave  the 
free  world  no  choice  but  capitulation — on  which  the  Soviets 
are  gambling — or  a  resort  to  "the  sword,"  that  is,  to  unlimited 
atomic  war. 

The  Bundeswehr  Command  also  expressed  its  belief  that  tactical  atomic 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  "shield  forces"  are  indispensable  to  dis- 
courage aggression.  "An  army  whose  inferiority  in  armaments  is  known  a 
priori  is  no  longer  capable  of  deterring  a  powerfully  armed  aggressor." 
This  flows  logically  from  a  policy  designed  to  coirtain  Soviet  expansion. 
The  Bundesiuehr  report  continues: 

The  acknowledged  aim  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  extend  Com- 
munism to  the  whole  of  Germany  precludes  any  possibility  of 
neutrality  in  view  of  the  geographical  situation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic.  It  would  be  indulging  in  illusion  to  imagine 
that  the  free  world  would  agree  to  defend  the  Federal  Re- 
public with  all  its  might  without  asking  of  her  an  appropriate 
military  contribution. - 

Fear  of  the  U.S.S.R.  has  also  bound  the  nations  of  Europe  closer  to 
the  United  States.   They  need  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  who 

-  From    the    French    translation    published    in    La    Documentation   frangaise. 
Chroniqiies  etrangeres,  Germany.  September  20,  1960,  No.  192. 
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can  alone  ensure  the  strategic  cover  necessary  to  deter  aggression  and 
who  can  also  supply  some  of  the  modern  weapons  that  will  make  the 
"shield"  at  all  effective.  The  Europeans  are  aware  that  the  peace  they 
enjoy  hinges  on  the  balance  of  nuclear  power  between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  Thus  it  is  only  with  the  utmost  caution  that  they  con- 
sider any  disarmament  steps  that  might  disturb  the  atomic  balance  to  the 
detriment  of  the  country  affording  them  protection.  The  statements  made 
during  the  meetings  of  the  NATO  Council  suffice  to  show  the  agreement 
of  the  Allies  on  the  principle  that  general  disarmament  must  be  gradual 
and  subject  to  inspection. 

THE    FEAR    OF    ATOMIC    WAR 

At  the  same  time  there  is  fear  of  an  atomic  war,  which  gives  rise  to 
reactions  of  a  very  different  type,  the  depth  of  which  must  not  be  under- 
estimated. It  is  this  fear  that  accounts  for  the  success  scored  by  the 
Stockholm  Appeal  and  by  successive  peace  offensives  of  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Each  new  stage  in  the  development  of  nuclear  arms  produces  a 
greater  wave  of  opposition  to  the  arms  race.  There  are  demonstrations 
when  a  government  shows  its  intention  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons. 
There  are  protests  against  plans  to  install  launching  sites.  There  are 
outcries  against  modernization  that  tends  to  strengthen  nuclear  weapons 
at  the  expense  of  conventional  weapons,  and  there  is  criticism  of  the 
example  set  for  NATO  by  the  United  States  in  this  respect.  There  is 
clamour — not  without  success — for  the  cessation  of  nuclear  tests,  and  the 
French  government  is  pilloried  when  it  insists  on  catching  up. 

This  opposition,  no  doubt,  is  stimulated  by  Soviet  propaganda.  But 
independently  of  any  Communist  effort,  opposition  draws  strength  from 
the  legitimate  concern  aroused  by  development  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. It  is  this  fear,  nourished  by  daily  descriptions  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  thermonuclear  weapons,  that  lies  behind  such  movements  as 
the  Kampf  dem  Atomtod,  or  the  campaign  led  by  Bertrand  Russell  and 
numerous  European  scientists.  How  can  one  ignore  the  appeals  of  an 
Albert  Schweitzer,  or  those  of  many  atomic  scientists?  How  can  Europeans 
help  seeking  to  break  out  of  the  vicious  circle  into  which,  in  the  wake 
of  the  United  States  and  Russia,  Europe  is  being  forced  by  the  armaments 
race? 

This  opposition  to  atomic  war,  which  manifests  itself  especially  as  an 
opposition  to  the  development  of  nuclear  armaments,  is  common  to  all 
European  countries  and  to  all  classes  of  the  population.  It  is  difficult 
of  course  to  measure  the  strength  and  scope  of  this  opposition.  Still,  in 
a  survey  in  1958  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  made  by  the 
EMNID  Public  Opinion  Institute  at  the  request  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party,  83%  of  those  polled  were  opposed  to  setting  up  rocket-launching 
sites  on  West  German  territory — an  opinion  shared  both  by  Christian 
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Democrats  (71%)  and  Social  Democrats  (90%).  The  British  Gallup  Polls 
conducted  between  1955  and  1958  likewise  revealed  definite  though  less 
heavy  opposition  to  the  building  of  British  thermonuclear  weapons.  Leon 
D.  Epstein,^  reports  results  from  some  of  these  Gallup  Polls: 

In  March,  1955,  when  the  Government  decision  to  manu- 
facture the  bombs  was  announced,  32  per  cent  responded 
negatively  to  the  plain  question  whether  Britain  should  make 
the  bomb  (compared  to  54  per  cent  pro  and  14  per  cent 
"don't  know").  Two  months  later,  53  per  cent  said  that 
Britain  should  devote  atomic  energy  solely  to  peaceful  pur- 
poses rather  than  making  H  bombs  (while  only  33  per  cent 
chose  the  bomb  and  14  per  cent  didn't  know).  In  April,  1957, 
44  per  cent  disapproved  of  Britain's  decision  to  carry  on  H 
bomb  tests,  41  per  cent  approved;  the  remaining  were  "don't 
know."  And  in  September,  1958,  30  per  cent  said  they  should 
approve  if  Britain  gave  up  her  hydrogen  bombs,  even  if  other 
countries  did  not  do  so,  57  per  cent  disapproved  and  13  per 
cent  were  "don't  know." 

But  these  numerical  responses,  suggestive  as  they  are,  are  no  more  than 
suggestive.  To  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  opposition,  one  must  go 
through  the  press,  follow  the  debates  in  Parliament,  observe  and  sound 
out  people.  No  European  who  has  carefully  observed  public  opinion  in 
his  own  country  and  elsewhere  in  Western  Europe  can  help  being  struck 
by  the  passion  which  the  question  of  nuclear  arms  arouses.  The  battle  has 
generally  been  led  by  the  intellectuals,  joining  everywhere  in  demonstra- 
tions and  appeals  too  numerous  to  cite.  In  Germany,  for  example,  the 
manifesto  of  the  atomic  scientists  of  Goettingen,  launched  on  April  12, 
1957,  made  a  definite  impact.  But  it  was  especially  in  the  spring  of  1958 
that  an  extremely  violent  campaign  against  the  Atomtod  developed.  For 
several  months  there  was  a  succession  of  protests  thoughout  the  country: 
in  mid-January,  200  professors  led  by  the  physicist  Karl  Bechert;  on 
March  23,  at  Frankfurt,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Arbeitsausschuss  "Kampf 
dem  Atomtod,"  whose  leader  was  the  former  Minister  Dr.  Walter  Menzel, 
a  group  of  forty  public  figures  took  a  stand  against  atomic  arms  for  the 
Bundcswehr.  Shortly  before,  the  professors  and  students  of  the  University 
of  Tubingen  had  taken  a  similar  position.  At  the  end  of  March,  450 
scientists,  writers  and  artists  also  declared  their  opposition.  Die  Kultur 
devoted  three  consecutive  numbers  to  a  campaign  against  "atomic  death." 
Other  protests  were  organized  by  various  groups  of  students,  professors 
and  doctors. 

The  intellectuals  have  not  been  alone  in  their  protests;  the  churches 
have  also  expressed  concern  and  disapproval,  as  have  the  politicians.  The 


» "Britain  and  the  H  bomb."    1955-1958,   The  Review  of  Politics,  July.  1959, 
p.  512. 
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Social  Democratic  Party,  supported  o£  course  by  the  trade-unionists,  has 
conducted  a  particularly  active  campaign  against  the  acquisition  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

This  is  only  one  example.  Other  countries  also  experienced  passionate 
outbursts  whenever  international  developments  confronted  their  govern- 
ments with  decisions  of  the  same  type.  Agitation  has  been  endemic  in 
the  United  Kingdom  against  the  thermonuclear  weapons  program,  against 
the  presence  of  United  States  bombers,  against  establishing  launching 
sites  or  bases  for  nuclear  missiles  of  various  types  (whether  Thor  or 
Polaris).  In  Italy  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  the  installation  of 
rocket  sites  has  also  given  rise  to  protest  campaigns.  In  France  there  have 
been  outcries  from  every  side,  and  for  various  reasons,  against  building 
a  striking  force.  And  the  mere  announcement  by  the  Swiss  government 
of  its  intention  to  study  the  problem  of  equipping  the  army  with  atomic 
missiles  was  enough  to  provoke  lively  opposition. 

THE   ATTITUDE    OF    THE    GOVERNMENTS 

This  resistance  to  the  development  of  atomic  armaments  has  put 
governments  in  a  difficult  position,  for  it  brought  out  an  apparent  con- 
tradiction between  their  support  for  disarmament  and  a  policy  of  rein- 
forcing armaments.  This  is  a  point,  of  course,  which  the  opposition  has 
not  failed  to  emphasize. 

During  the  big  debate  in  the  Bundestag,  in  March,  1958,  Mr.  Fritz 
Erler  said  in  substance  that  the  statements  of  the  German  government 
illustrate  the  contradiction  inherent  in  the  discussion:  on  the  one  hand 
they  speak  of  disarmament  and  on  the  other  of  the  Federal  Republic's 
entry  into  the  atomic  arms  race.  What  is  the  answer  to  such  criticism? 
Defense  Minister  Franz  Joseph  Strauss  made  the  argument  earlier  in  the 
debate.  He  charged  the  Social  Democrats,  who  were  attacking  the  govern- 
ment, with  begging  the  question: 

You  launch  a  movement  against  atomic  death.  All  right — 
but  do  you  think  we  have  been  campaigning  in  favor  of 
atomic  death?  After  all,  questioning  whether  it  is  right  to 
have  a  weapon  in  one's  own  hands,  subject  to  one's  sense  of 
responsibility,  does  not  suffice  to  take  the  same  weapon  out 
of  the  hands  of  a  potential  aggressor.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviets  should  be  more  innocu- 
ous and  less  dangerous  than  in  our  hands,  we  who  are  only 
fighting  for  our  lives  and  for  the  maintenance  of  our  freedom. 

He  went  on  to  quote  from  a  speech  by  the  Norwegian  Defense  Minister: 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  new  Soviet  Minister  of  Defense  stated 
officially  that  the  Soviet  government  today  possesses  all  types 
of  missiles  capable   of  carrying  thermonuclear  warheads   to 
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any  point  on  the  globe,  and  that  it  is  deemed  important  to 
continue  developing  Soviet  arms  and  means  of  action  so  that 
it  will  be  able  to  crush  any  attempts  to  halt  the  advance  of 
Communism.4 

Are  the  German  soldiers  to  be  left  without  adequate  means  of  defense? 
As  long  as  agreement  on  general  and  controlled  disarmament  has  not  been 
reached,  as  long  as  the  Soviet  threat  continues,  the  only  possible  policy 
is  to  strengthen  and  modernize  the  means  of  defense. 

In  Great  Britain  the  same  debate  on  fundamentals  has  been  taking 
place  with  respect  to  the  British  H  bomb.  Again,  the  Opposition,  both 
Liberal  and  Labour,  has  charged  the  government  with  letting  itself  get 
caught  up  in  the  atomic  armaments  race.  The  only  solution,  in  their  view, 
is  to  renounce  the  British  deterrent  which  the  government  intends  to 
secure.  "After  nine  years  of  Unitd  States  and  British  rearmament,"  asked 
the  Daily  Herald  on  February  26,  1958,  "has  fear  at  all  diminished?  No. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  Disarm." 

"But  somebody,"  it  continues,  "has  to  begin.  It  won't  be  the  United 
States.  It  won't  be  Russia.  That  leaves  us.  We  should  be  the  first  to 
disarm.  We  should  begin  with  the  hydrogen  bomb  and  reject  any  half- 
measizres.  We  should  announce  to  the  world  that  we  will  cease  manu- 
facturing it.  We  should  put  an  end  to  flights  over  Great  Britain  by  planes 
carrying  H-bombs.  We  should  refuse  to  let  Great  Britain  become  a  base 
for  United  States  missiles."  ^ 

The  British  government's  reply  hardly  differs  in  essence  from  that 
of  the  West  German  government.  Faced  with  the  Soviet  threat  there  could 
be  no  question  of  renouncing  effective  protection.  Great  Britain  wished 
to  contribute  to  the  creation  of  a  retaliatory  force  powerful  enough  to 
deter  a  possible  enemy.  It  did  so  in  the  belief  that  it  was  not  desirable  to 
leave  the  United  States  as  the  sole  master  of  the  decision.  A  concern  for 
prestige  on  the  part  of  a  power  desirous  of  playing  its  role  among  the 
great?  No  doubt.  An  assertion  of  independence  vis-a-vis  the  United  States 
ally?  Also  true. 

What  is  increasingly  feared  in  Great  Britain,  as  in  France,  is  that  with 
the  growth  of  Soviet  stocks  of  nuclear  missiles,  and  the  increase  in  the 
range  and  speed  of  means  of  delivery.  United  States  leaders  might  find 
it  more  and  more  difficult  to  bring  the  collective  security  system  into  play. 
The  NATO  doctrine  based  on  deterrence  by  threat  of  nuclear  reprisal 
implies  that  those  who  hold  the  weapons  of  retaliation  will  be  prepared 
to  take  risks.  These  risks  were  relatively  limited  as  long  as  distance  was 
still  an  obstacle,  but  they  become  formidable  when  the  United  States  can 
be  hit  immediately,  and  knows  that  she  will  be.    What  United  States 

*  Quoted  in  In  Dncuiiictilation  fran^aise.  Clironiques  etrangeres.  Germany. 
April  20,  1958,  No.  163. 

'  Quoted  by  La  Doruniciitatiori  franfaise.  Chroniques  etrangrees.  Great  Britain. 
April,  1958,  No.  308. 
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President  could  take  it  upon  himself  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  tens  of 
millions  of  his  citizens  in  order  to  protect  some  European  territory  from 
being  seized  by  the  Soviet  Union? 

This  question,  heard  ever  more  frequently  in  Europe  since  Sputnik 
was  launched,  becomes  more  acute  when  one  considers  the  consequences 
of  modernizing  the  equipment  of  NATO  troops.  Nuclear  armaments  were 
developed  at  the  expense  of  conventional  weapons.  The  idea  was  to  offset 
the  inevitable  inferiority  in  numbers  by  a  technical  superiority.  But 
hasn't  the  effect  of  introducing  tactical  atomic  weapons  been  to  render  an 
atomic  conflict  unavoidable?  For,  it  is  pointed  out  in  Europe,  how  is  one 
to  avoid  a  process  of  "escalation,"  a  progressive  shift  from  using  weapons 
described  as  "tactical"  to  bringing  in  those  called  "strategic."  The  result 
is — and  only  little  by  little  has  this  sunk  in — that  NATO  has  lessened  the 
possibility  of  resisting  localized  offensives  with  conventional  weapons  in 
order  to  prepare  itself  for  just  the  type  of  warfare  it  dreads  most. 

Thus  fear  of  the  Soviet  Union,  plus  the  desire  not  to  depend  solely  on 
a  powerful  ally,  have  forced  some  European  governments  (the  United 
Kingdom,  followed  by  France)  toward  making  the  atom  bomb  a  "regular" 
weapon  as  well  as  creating  an  independent  nuclear  capacity. 

The  opponents  of  nuclear  rearmament  have  had  no  difficulty  in  de- 
nouncing a  policy  that  leads  to  a  dead-end  while,  at  the  same  time,  speed- 
ing up  the  arms  race.  During  the  defense  debate  in  Parliament  on 
February  29  and  March  1,  1960,  R.  H.  S.  Grossman  said: 

I  indicated  what  was  wrong  then,  and  what  is  wrong  today 
with  our  nuclear  strategy  in  what  I  said  four  years  ago.  If 
we  make  ourselves  dependent  either  on  thermonuclear  weap- 
ons or  on  atomic  tactical  weapons  to  the  degree  that  we 
cannot  even  iight  a  second-class  war  without  relying  on  nuclear 
weapons,  we  make  ourselves  not  strong  but  impotent.  The 
main  criticism  which  is  directed  at  the  present  policy  is  based 
upon  the  increasing  impotence  not  only  of  Britain,  but  of  the 
whole  Western  Alhance,  through  our  perilous  cutting  of  our 
conventional  forces  and  the  easy  substitution  of  the  nuclear 
threat.  This  never  was  credible;  and  it  is  now  totally  incredible 
since  we  have  been  overtaken,  equalled  and  now  surpassed  by 
the  Eastern  bloc.^ 

Other  opponents  have  not  failed  to  ridicule  the  few  H  bombs  held  by 
Great  Britain  which  can,  at  most,  impress  the  United  States  allies  but  not 
Soviet  Russia. 

The  resolute  opposition  to  their  policies  of  nuclear  build-up  has  not 
prevented  the  governments  from  making  their  views  prevail.  In  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain  and  France,  there  have  been  majorities  to  uphold 
the  policy  of  those  who  thought  that  the  Soviet  threat  called  for  strength- 

^  Quoted  in  Survival.  Published  by  The  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies.  London, 
May-June,  1960,  volume  2,  No.  3,  p.  129. 
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ening  and  modernizing  the  means  of  defense.  In  other  words,  the  fear 
of  the  Soviet  Union  persists  in  Europe,  and  the  hot-and-cold-shower 
method,  constantly  resorted  to  by  the  Moscow  government,  has  only  ag- 
gravated these  fears.  Alternating  peace-loving  declarations  and  atomic 
blackmail  have  doubtless  contributed  to  a  permanent  anxiety  about  Soviet 
intentions. 


THE    SENSITIVITY    OF    EUROPEAN    PUBLIC    OPINION 

But  the  fact  is  that  public  opinion  in  all  Western  European  countries 
has  been  rendered  most  sensitive  to  the  atomic  menace.  People  live  in 
nerve-racking  fear  of  war,  gripped  at  the  same  time  by  a  feeling  of  help- 
lessness, and  of  horror  at  the  terrifying  prospects  of  a  continuing  arms  race. 
It  is  no  less  difficult  for  them  to  comprehend  the  nuclear  retaliation  policy 
than  to  accustom  themselves  to  an  uncertain  peace  maintained  by  a 
balance  of  terror. 

Moreover,  with  the  passing  of  time  the  impression  is  growing,  to  the 
point  of  becoming  a  firm  conviction,  that  "victory"  would  be  impossible  in 
such  a  ruinous  struggle.  The  expenditure  necessary  exceeds  the  resources 
of  European  countries,  and  it  is  threatening  to  wreck  their  economy.  And, 
there  are  so  many  tasks  to  be  done  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of  the 
people.  To  this  must  be  added  the  feeling  that  the  struggles  with  Com- 
munism will  not  necessarily  be  decided  by  armed  conflict  but  rather  in 
the  economic  field,  in  a  competition  that  will  take  in  not  only  Europe,  but 
Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  the  emerging  regions  in  which  Soviet  Russia 
and  China  are  seeking  to  extend  their  influence. 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the  governments  are  meeting  growing  re- 
sistance. The  failure  of  the  Blue  Streak  project  could  only  strengthen 
the  position  of  those  in  the  Labour  Party  who  came  out  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain's  unilateral  abandonment  of  atomic  arms.  Similarly,  the  creation 
of  a  French  strike-capability  continues  to  provoke  heated  opposition  in 
the  most  varied  quarters.  Objections  on  grounds  of  conscience  are  being 
more  widely  heard,  not  only  in  France  over  the  Algerian  conflict,  but  in 
all  countries.  Such  objections  are  regarded  as  the  only  way  of  avoiding 
the  collective  suicide  to  which,  it  is  thought,  the  nuclear  arms  race  is 
leading. 

Notwithstanding,  then,  the  fear  of  the  Soviet  Union,  there  is  in  Europe 
— in  all  countries — a  very  powerful  current  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
disarmament,  and  of  nuclear  disarmament  in  particular.  The  effect  of 
this  on  the  disarmament  negotiations  should  not  be  underestimated. 

The  inability  of  most  people  to  understand  the  complex  problems  of 
arms  control  increases  their  impatience  at  the  slowness  of  the  negotiations. 
Why  bother  with  so  many  precautions  when  the  fate  of  mankind  is  at 
stake!    This  impatience  does  not  turn  against  the  Soviet  government. 
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which  frequently  succeeds  in  offsetting  the  negative  attitude  of  its 
negotiators  with  unceasing  propaganda  in  favor  of  peace  and  with  over- 
whelming arguments  which  strike  the  general  public.  More  than  once 
the  American  government  has  found  itself  in  the  position  of  accused.  Eu- 
ropean public  opinion  is  unaware  of  the  accomplishments  of  American 
experts  in  regard  to  arms  control,  while  it  has  been  widely  informed, 
thanks  to  the  Republican  Administration,  of  the  import  and  the  con- 
sequences of  the  strategy  of  massive  retaliation. 

Does  this  popular  sensitivity  toward  the  policies  of  the  American  ally 
appear  also  in  government  circles?  One  cannot  say.  The  reticence  re- 
quired of  governments  in  regard  to  their  allies  does  not  permit  one  to 
draw  conclusions.  Franco-American  tension  over  German  rearmament, 
which  was  very  strong  between  1950  and  1954,  relaxed  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaties  of  Paris.  No  one  seemed  to  doubt  the  peaceful  senti- 
ments of  President  Eisenhower,  especially  since  the  crisis  of  November 
1956,  and  there  appeared  to  be  greater  inclination  to  be  concerned  about 
is  naivet^  than  about  any  excessive  intransigence  toward  the  Soviet 
Union.  Even  the  U-2  affair  was  considered  tactical  clumsiness  rather  than 
a  manifestation  of  duplicity.  So  far  as  the  external  observer  can  judge, 
there  has  not  been,  in  regard  to  arms  control,  any  noticeable  divergence 
between  the  attitude  of  the  American  government  on  the  one  hand  and 
that  of  the  governments  of  France  and  England  on  the  other  hand  towards 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  such  divergence  does  exist  between  the  European 
governments  and  a  European  public  opinion  stirred  with  anxiety. 

Disengagement 

If  we  consider  the  discussions  of  the  various  European  "disengagement" 
projects,  we  shall  observe  that  they  too  bear  the  imprint  of  the  contradic- 
tion between  fear  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  one  hand  and  of  an  atomic  conflict  on 
the  other.  The  idea  of  a  neutral  or  demilitarized  zone  in  the  middle  of 
Europe,  which  was  the  main  point  of  the  Rapacki  Plan  and  similar 
proposals,  has  met  with  a  good  deal  of  support.  It  has  seemed  to  offer  a 
means  of  reducing  tension  in  an  area  of  content,  of  avoiding  thereby  the 
likelihood  of  incidents,  and  establishing  at  the  same  time  the  conditions 
necessary  for  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  German  question.  Moreover, 
apart  from  the  detente  that  could  be  expected  from  the  "denuclearization" 
of  a  given  zone,  the  contemplated  withdrawal  of  troops  has  offered  the 
advantage  of  releasing  Eastern  European  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
from  the  Soviet  hold. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  review  the  various  disengagement  plans  put 
forward  between  1957  and  1960.  Eugene  Hinterhoff,  in  a  work  devoted  to 
this  subject,^  lists  no  less  than  sixty  plans  and  projects  of  varying  form  and 

''Disengagement.    London,  Stevens  and  Sons,  1959. 
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scope  presented  in  the  West  between  the  autumn  of  1957  and  the  autumn 
of  1959,  and  about  twenty  similar  projects  or  proposals  stemming  from 
Soviet  Russia  or  her  allies.  In  point  of  fact  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister 
was  aware,  in  putting  forward  the  initial  version  of  his  plan,  that  it 
stood  a  good  chance  of  arousing  interest.  Ever  since  the  second  World 
War,  powers  on  both  sides  of  the  demarcation  line,  more  often  the  West, 
have  been  concerned  with  finding  ways  to  eliminate  a  dangerous  area  of 
friction.  Furthermore,  the  failure  of  the  numerous  negotiations  on 
general  disarmament,  and  the  growing  awareness  in  both  camps  that  a 
deadlock  had  been  reached,  rendered  an  attempt  at  partial  agreement  all 
the  more  appealing. 


FAVORABLE   REACTIONS 

The  idea  of  disengagement  was  taken  up  favorably  not  only  by  the 
public,  impatient  to  see  some  possibility  of  agreement  on  the  horizon  at 
last — we  know  how  well  George  Kennan's  Reith  Lectures  were  received 
— but  also  by  a  number  of  politicians  and  military  experts.  The  reaction 
was  positive  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  the  comments  made  by  the 
Norwegian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  were  followed  by  a  direct  contact 
with  his  Polish  counterpart.  But  the  reaction  was  equally  favorable  in 
Great  Britain,  France,  even  in  Germany,  especially  in  leftist  circles.  Not 
that  they  were  prepared  to  accept  it  as  it  stood.  On  the  contrary,  the  first 
version,  which  provided  only  for  the  setting-up  of  a  denuclearized  zone, 
could  not  be  satisfactory.  But  the  proposal  could  not  be  rejected  without 
offering  an  alternative.  There  followed  a  spate  of  counter-proposals  from 
specialists  in  military  affairs — e.g.  Sir  John  Slessor  and  Captain  Liddell 
Hart;  and  Denis  Healey  (who  had  previously  helped  prepare  similar 
proposals  put  forth  by  Hugh  Gaitskell)  now  brought  out  a  project  for  a 
neutral  belt  in  Europe.*^  Aneurin  Bevan,  like  most  Labour  members, 
urged  the  government  to  negotiate. 

The  common  feature  in  these  various  projects  was  that,  in  addition  to 
denuclearization  (recognized  as  insufficient  and  difficult  to  control),  they 
provided  for  a  parallel  reduction  of  conventional  armaments,  implying  a 
withdrawal  of  foreign  forces  stationed  in  the  countries  situated  on  either 
side  of  the  demarcation  line.  It  was  necessary,  in  Sir  John  Slessor's  view, 
to  create  a  "belt  of  States  uncommitted  to  any  military  alliance  with  East 
or  West,  having  no  atomic  weapons  and  associated  economically,  socially 
and  culturally  with  whom  they  like,  in  short,  a  broad  corridor  of  countries 
with  the  standing  of  Sweden  and  Yugoslavia."  ^ 

The  solution  offered  by  Liddell  Hart  was  not  very  different,  although 
more  ambitious.    He  favored  "an  International  Safety  Belt — more  fully 


Healey,  A  Neutral  Belt  in  Europe,  Fabian  Society,  1958. 
Hinterhoff,   op.  cit.,  p.  223. 
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described  as  a  strategic  interspace — between  the  great  nuclear  powers, 
filled  with  countries  which  by  common  agreement  would  limit  the  size 
and  arms  of  their  forces,  and  would  not  be  in  military  alliance  with 
the  nuclear  powers  on  either  side."  ^^  This  "International  Safety  Belt" 
would  stretch  "from  Spitzbergen  to  the  Himalayas."  It  could  even  be 
extended  to  the  Far  East.  Denis  Healey  was  more  modest,  as  were  the 
authors  of  other  projects  put  forward  some  time  later,  such  as  Pierre 
Mendes-France  and  Jules  Moch.  What  was  important  for  Healey  was  to 
have  a  neutral  Germany  flanked  in  the  east  by  another  neutral  region 
which  would  protect  her  from  direct  contact  with  the  powerful  Soviet  em- 
pire to  whose  attraction  she  might  succumb.  Added  to  this  desire  not  to 
overexpose  Germany  was  the  parallel  wish  to  free  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  from  Soviet  domination.  This  emerges  from  the  resolution  voted 
at  the  close  of  the  Socialist  International  Conference  held  June  12-14, 
1958:  "Disengagement  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,"  we  read,  "would 
facilitate  settlement  of  political  problems,  including  German  reunification 
and  a  change  of  the  present  situation  in  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe, 
through  progressive  development." 

But  disengagement  might  also  be  considered  an  initial  experiment  in 
controlled  disarmament: 

While  it  is  clear  that  the  balance  of  security  must  at  all  stages 
be  maintained,  a  disengagement  plan  might  as  a  minimum 
make  it  possible  to  establish  a  pilot  scheme  of  controlled  dis- 
armament covering  both  conventional  forces  and  nuclear 
weapons  which  would  provide  valuable  experience  and  greatly 
facilitate  the  conclusion  of  a  comprehensive,  controlled  dis- 
armament agreement.il 


RESERVATIONS    OF   THE   GOVERNMENTS 

These  positive  reactions,  which  in  November  1958  brought  forth  a  new 
and  more  attractive  version  of  the  Rapacki  Plan,  came  from  isolated 
individuals  or  from  members  of  opposition  parties.  The  governments 
were  more  reserved.  They  were  unable  to  accept  the  consequences,  for 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  for  NATO,  of  establishing  a  neu- 
tralized zone  in  the  center  of  Europe.  "A  neutral  uncontrolled  Germany," 
stated  Selwyn  Lloyd  during  the  debate  of  December  21,  1957,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  "would  be  an  element  of  instability  in  Europe.  It  was  un- 
realistic to  think  that  in  the  present  circumstances  there  could  be  some 
kind  of  control  machinery  to  keep  Germany  down."  ^^ 

Franz  Joseph  Strauss  tried  hard  to  limit  the  damage  by  making  a  coun- 

^"Ibid.,  p.  226. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  234. 
^' Ibid.,  p.  219. 
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ter-proposal  consisting  of  nothing  less  than  the  establishment  of  a  de- 
nuclearized zone,  as  well  as  limitations  on  conventional  armaments,  in 
the  Eastern  European  states — Germany,  of  course,  being  exempt  from  any 
restriction!  These  disarmament  measures  applied  to  the  other  camp 
would  be  accompanied  by  a  more  general  agreement  between  East  and 
West  providing  for  a  balancing  of  conventional  forces,  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  an  international  control  system,  the  whole  arrangement 
to  be  bound  up  with  the  reunification  of  Germany  and  her  remaining  in 
NATO. 


MAINTAINING   GERMAN    TIES    WITH   THE   WEST 

These  reactions  show  the  points  on  which  the  allies  had  no  intention 
of  yielding:  no  policy  must  lead  to  a  weakening  of  the  Federal  Republic's 
position,  to  a  renunciation  of  the  idea  of  reunification,  to  abandoning 
NATO.  Neutralizing  Germany  would  mean  her  withdrawal  from  NATO. 
Breaking  the  military  alliance  would  jeopardize  not  only  military  security 
but  all  efforts  toward  European  integration  undertaken  since  the  launch- 
ing of  the  Schuman  Plan.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  neutral  Germany 
participating  in  the  construction  of  the  European  political  edifice  of 
which  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  and  the  European 
Economic  Community  are  the  foundations. 

In  any  case,  how  would  this  neutralization  be  implemented?  Setting 
up  a  control  system  would  enable  the  Soviet  Union  to  resume  the  sub- 
versive activity  inside  Western  Germany  which  the  Western  powers  had 
forced  her  to  give  up.  Nor  can  one  imagine  the  Federal  Republic,  whose 
economic  strength  has  earned  her  international  authority  and  influence 
and  who  behaves  like  a  sovereign  state,  agreeing  to  submit  to  controls 
from  which  other  less  powerful  states  would  be  exempt.  Over  a  decade 
has  passed  since  the  end  of  the  War.  The  situation  has  changed.  Nor 
could  Germany  be  granted  a  status  of  armed  neutrality,  similar  to  that 
of  Switzerland.  This  would  give  her  an  uncommon  freedom  of  action,  and 
the  armed  forces  needed  to  protect  such  a  vast  territory  and  a  nation  of 
more  than  50  million  would  weigh  heavily  in  the  balance  of  European 
forces. 

Such  are  some  of  the  arguments  put  forward,  at  that  time  and  later, 
against  neutralizing  Germany  in  order  to  disengage  central  Europe.  The 
arguments  did  not  appeal  to  all  Germans,  as  witness  the  plan  presented 
by  the  Social  Democrats  in  the  spring  of  1959.  That  plan  envisaged  the 
creation  of  an  Entspannungzone  that  would  comprise  both  parts  of  Ger- 
many, Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary;  a  limitation  of  armaments  in 
these  regions;  a  gradual  removal  of  foreign  troops;  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  countries  in  this  zone  from  military  alliances.  For,  as  Aneurin  Bevan 
remarked  on  December  21,  1957,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  many  Ger- 
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mans  are  prepared  to  ignore  an  insult  to  their  sovereignty  and  prefer  "to 
be  limited  and  alive  than  free  and  dead." 

But  there  were  other  arguments  advanced  by  the  West  against  the  dis- 
engagement projects.  The  greatest  fear  was  that  the  cushion  against  a 
possible  Soviet  thrust  would  be  reduced.  Europe  already  lacked  space 
for  its  defense.  How  would  it  be  if  the  northern  plain  were  neutralized? 
For  France,  with  her  heavy  commitments  in  Algeria,  Germany  offers 
invaluable  protection — a  point  emphasized  by  Premier  de  Gaulle  in  his 
press  conference  of  March  25,  1959: 

As  for  turning  Germany  into  a  neutralized  territory,  this  "dis- 
engagement" is  meaningless  in  itself.  For  if  disarmament  were 
not  to  extend  to  a  zone  coming  as  close  to  the  Urals  as  to  the 
Atlantic,  how  would  France  be  protected?  In  case  of  conflict 
what  would  prevent  the  aggressor  from  crossing,  in  one  leap  or 
one  flight,  the  undefended  German  glacis?  How  could  the 
Western  means  of  defense  be  deployed  in  the  narrow  strip 
remaining  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Ocean? 

Indeed  we  are  in  favor  of  the  control  and  limitation  of  all 
weapons.  But  if  such  provisions,  apparently  humanitarian,  are 
not  to  lead  to  our  downfall,  they  must  apply  to  an  area  deep 
enough  and  wide  enough  for  France  to  be  protected,  not  ex- 

13 


There  was  also  another  objection  to  disengagement — the  possibility  of 
withdrawal  of  United  States  troops  from  Europe;  the  presence  of  these 
soldiers  is  considered  a  guarantee  that  the  United  States  will  be  committed 
in  the  event  of  an  attack  on  Europe. 

THE    FAILURE    OF    DISENGAGEMENT 

All  this  accounts  for  the  refusal  of  the  governments  concerned  to  take 
up  the  various  disengagement  proposals.  Nor  did  the  attitude  adopted 
by  Mr.  Khrushchev  help  overcome  their  mistrust.  Those  who  had  hoped 
that  the  establishment  of  a  neutral  belt  in  Europe  would  bring  about  the 
reunification  of  Germany  by  means  of  free  elections,  and  even  open  the 
way  gradually  to  the  independence  of  some  of  the  so-called  satellite  coun- 
tries, were  given  their  answer  in  advance  by  Mr.  Khrushchev.  In  a  speech 
before  the  Supreme  Soviet  in  December  1957,  Mr.  Khrushchev  declared 
that  the  establishment  of  a  denuclearized  zone  and  a  reduction  of  foreign 
forces  in  German,  Polish  and  Czech  territory  would  not  cause  any  change 
in  the  status  quo.  About  a  year  later,  Mr.  Khrushchev  reopened  the  Ber- 
lin crisis  by  delivering  an  ultimatum  in  a  style  that  must  have  disillu- 
sioned all  those  who  had  been  hoping  for  a  detente.  Dr.  Adenauer  and  his 
colleagues  saw  their  skepticism  confirmed.   But  this  renewed  outbreak  of 
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Soviet  pressure  did  not  discourage  the  Social  Democrats  from  launching 
their  plan,  nor  other  advocates  of  disengagement  from  pursuing  their 
efforts. 

The  Berlin  crisis  led  to  a  new  phase  of  negotiations.  The  dread  of  a 
nuclear  conflict  and  the  subsidiary  fear  that  the  Berlin  situation  might 
turn  into  another  Munich,  compelled  the  allies  to  seek  an  arrangement 
despite  the  Soviet  threat.  Everyone  realized  now  how  flagrant  was  the 
contradiction  between  a  defensive  strategy  and  political  commitments 
with  offensive  implications.  Mr.  Macmillan  considered  it  necessary  to 
take  a  trip  to  Moscow  in  order  to  reaffirm  his  belief  in  the  feasibility  of 
disengagement.  "They  agreed,"  said  the  communique  issued  after  his 
talks  with  Mr.  Khrushchev,  "that  further  study  could  be  usefully  made  of 
possibilities  of  increasing  security  by  some  methods  of  limitation  of  forces 
and  weapons,  both  conventional  and  nuclear,  in  the  agreed  area  of 
Europe,  coupled  with  an  appropriate  system  of  inspection." 

As  cautious  as  his  attitude  was,  Mr.  Macmillan's  attempt  to  make  a  new 
suggestion  for  disengagement  met  with  opposition  from  Bonn  and  Wash- 
ington, and  with  reservations  from  Paris.  The  stormy  course  given  by 
Mr.  Khrushchev  to  his  relations  with  Mr.  Eisenhower  distracted  attention 
from  plans  to  ease  the  situation  in  Europe  itself.  But  this  did  not  mean 
that  all  Europeans  had  dismissed  the  idea  of  disengagement.  Many 
Labour  members  in  Great  Britain  still  cling  to  it,  and  one  cannot  say 
that  the  German  Socialists,  although  shaken  by  the  Berlin  crisis  and 
anxious  to  facilitate  Willy  Brandt's  campaign,  have  given  it  up  altogether. 


Europe's  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Disarmament 

^Vhile  attempting  to  maintain  and  strengthen  their  defenses,  the  Euro- 
pean governments,  caught  between  fear  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  fear  of  an 
atomic  onslaught,  showed  marked  interest  in  studies  and  negotiations 
aiming  at  general  disarmament.  As  Europe  was  so  obviously  weak  and 
incapable  of  fighting  on  equal  terms  with  the  two  giants,  it  was  also  in 
her  own  interest  to  try  to  impose  restrictions  and  rules  of  conduct  that 
^\■ould  render  them  less  formidable. 

The  European  contribution  to  efforts  to  achieve  general  disarmament 
is  not  negh'gible;  but  its  scope  has  remained  limited:  first  because  only 
Great  Britain  and  France  have  participated  continuously  in  the  work  of 
the  United  Nations  disarmament  commissions;  then,  because  the  modest 
means  of  these  two  states  have  restricted  their  influence. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  obligation  under  which  the  W^estern 
powers  find  themselves — bound  as  they  are  by  an  alliance  which,  despite 
internal  tensions,  is  the  expression  of  a  close  community  of  interests — 
to  coordinate  closely  their  diplomatic  action,  makes  it  rather  delicate  to 
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lay  down  a  European,  or  French,  or  British  conception  of  disarmament 
as  distinct  from  that  of  the  United  States. 

Nor  can  we  call  specifically  "French,"  "British"  or  "European"  the 
viewpoints  expressed  by  various  writers  who  have  discussed  the  subject 
of  arms  control.  For  a  Raymond  Aron,  a  General  Pierre  Gallois,  an 
Alastair  Buchan,  have  supporters  in  the  United  States  and  critics  in 
Europe.  The  author  of  Strategic  de  I'dge  nucleaire,  who  thinks  it  in- 
evitable and  even  advisable  to  enlarge  the  atomic  club,  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  representative  of  European  opinion.  But  such  publications 
nonetheless  make  a  valid  contribution  to  the  study  of  ways  to  prevent 
war,  and  to  the  work  of  the  experts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies,  whose  members  are  recruited  principally  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  has  helped  just  as  much  to  disseminate  Euro- 
pean views  on  arms  control  to  the  United  States  as  it  has  to  make  United 
States  research,  which  is  more  extensive  and  advanced,  known  in  Euro- 
pean circles.  This  role  of  intermediary  is  of  paramount  importance  at 
a  time  when  a  common  disarmament  policy  has  to  be  worked  out  and 
when  each  partner  must  be  properly  informed  about  the  interests,  inten- 
tions and  resources  of  the  other.  Alastair  Buchan  brought  this  out 
convincingly  in  a  work  with  the  significant  title  NATO  in  the  1960's — 
The  bnplication  of  Interdeperidence. 

THE  "constants"  OF  FRENCH  POLICY 

Jules  Moch,  who  has  represented  France  in  the  United  Nations  dis- 
armament commission  since  1951,  has  spelled  out  what  he  calls  the 
"constants  of  French  disarmament  policy."   It  is  useful  to  quote  them: 

(1)  Any  disarmament  agreement,  partial  or  general,  must  be 
approved  unanimously  by  the  states  concerned.  This  requires 
that  the  treaty  should  at  each  stage  increase  the  security  of  all 
the  parties  and  not  the  security  of  some  to  the  detriment  of  the 
security  of  others. 

(2)  The  general  increase  in  security  presupposes  that  dis- 
armament, even  if  partial,  should  extend  to  all  areas  simul- 
taneously. For  if  one  problem  is  isolated  from  the  others, 
solving  it  separately  will  alter  the  ratio  of  strength  in  favor  of 
some,  to  the  detriment  of  the  others. 

(3)  Distrust  dominates  today  in  international  relations. 
There  is  no  point  in  seeking  the  causes,  which  can  often  be 
charged  to  both  sides.  But  it  is  important  to  overcome  it  and 
to  re-establish  a  minimum  of  confidence.  We  can  only  treat 
as  useless  gestures  solemn  declarations  which  cannot  be  verified. 
These  remain  worthless  as  long  as  there  is  distrust.  Who 
would  give  faith  to  the  assurances  of  a  partner  believed  to  be 
insincere?  And  once  confidence  is  re-established  assurances 
become  superfluous:  the  necessary  actions,  suggested  to  all  by  the 
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voice  of  reason,  will  come  to  pass  almost  spontaneously.  So 
there  will  be  a  rebirth  of  confidence  if  each  government  is  con- 
vinced that  the  others  are  conscientiously  fulfilling  their  obli- 
gations, that  is,  if  there  is  an  effective  check  that  commitments 
are  being  respected.  Inspection  alone,  then,  can  generate  con- 
fidence. 

(4)  The  need  to  re-establish  this  confidence  fixes  the  limits  of 
disarmament  realizable  today.  The  French  delegation  has  op- 
posed an  unverified  disarmament  that  neither  dispels  doubts 
nor  gives  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  the  other  parties.  Nor 
has  it  supported  inspection  without  disarmament,  as  this  does 
not  consolidate  peace.  It  has  always  advocated  the  gradual  and 
orderly  realization  of  as  much  disarmament  as  may  be  effec- 
tively inspected,  in  a  succession  of  stages,  each  of  which  would 
re-establish  a  little  confidence,  would  facilitate  further  progress, 
and  would  consolidate  peace. 

(5)  The  ultimate  aim  is  to  replace  collective  security  through 
antagonistic  blocs  dedicated  to  permanent  precariousness,  by 
universal  security  based  on  complete  and  totally  verified  dis- 
armament. But  so  long  as  this  final  objective  has  not  been 
reached,  the  independence  and  freedom  of  France  depend  on 
her  defensive  alliances.  We  will  not  allow  them  to  be  dis- 
mantled until  disarmament  has  been  achieved,  and  we  will 
remain  faithful  to  the  Atlantic  Pact  which  is  entirely  compatible 
with  the  continuation  of  negotiations. i^ 
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These  are  the  basic  principles  which  have  guided  the  conduct  of  the 
French  government  over  the  past  ten  years.  They  underlie  the  initial 
jiroposals  made  by  M.  Moch  in  June  1952.  One  finds  them  again  in  the 
Franco-British  plan  of  June  1954  and  in  their  new  version  presented  in 
March  1956.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  they  represent  the  position  of 
France  alone,  since  Great  Britain  adopted  them,  and  the  United  States, 
while  leaving  the  authorship  to  her  allies,  accepted  them  in  her  turn. 

This  agreement  among  the  Western  Powers  is  not  surprising,  for  M. 
Moch  is  simply  stating  common  sense.  But  the  real  value  of  the  French 
and  British  contribution  to  the  disarmament  negotiations  must  be  sought 
elsewhere  than  in  this  enunciation  of  general  principles.  It  is  on  the 
tactical  plane  that  the  French  and  British  helped:  they  presented,  in  their 
plan  for  disarmament  by  stages,  a  compromise  solution  between  a  United 
States  position  that  required  agreement  on  methods  of  inspection  prior 
to  disarmament,  and  a  Russian  position  of  refusing  to  study  inspection 
measures  until  agreement  in  principle  had  been  reached  on  disarmament 


"Jules  Moch:  En  retard  d'une  paix.  Paris,  Robert  Laffon,  1958,  pp.  84-85. 
Cf.  Jules  Moch's  speech  before  the  UN  Political  Commission,  October  20,  1958, 
in  which  he  also  reviews  the  main  lines  of  French  policy. 
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and,  in  particular,  on  the  unconditional  banning  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  Franco-British  plan  of  June  1954,  accepted  on  September  30  by  Mr. 
Vishinsky  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  made  it  possible  to  get  out  of  the 
deadlock  and  resume  the  negotiations,  which  have  continued  since  then, 
although  unsuccessfully.  It  had  the  advantage,  as  M.  Moch  stressed,  of 
being  both  flexible  and  complete,  and  provided  for  the  maintenance,  at 
each  progressive  stage  of  disarmament,  of  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  countries  in  question. 


WHERE    FRANCE       WENT    IT   ALONE 

While  the  Western  powers  agree  on  the  principles  of  a  general  disarm- 
ament plan,  this  does  not  imply  that  their  views  coincide  in  every  respect. 
Particularly  since  1958 — for  reasons  connected  with  technical  progress 
as  well  as  from  political  motives — both  the  French  and  British  govern- 
ments have  been  pursuing  their  own  objectives.  Whereas  Mr.  Macmillan, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  not  hostile  to  an  attempt  at  disengagement,  Premier 
de  Gaulle  is  clearly  opposed.  Furthermore,  the  firm  wish  of  the  French 
government  to  be  treated  by  its  partners  on  an  equal  footing  has  brought 
about  a  hardening  of  its  position  on  the  banning  of  nuclear  arms.  France 
has  been  unwilling  to  agree  to  a  cessation  of  nuclear  tests  which  would 
be  advantageous  only  to  those  who  already  possess  the  scientific  know-how 
and  a  stockpile  of  missiles.  As  early  as  May  1957,  M.  Moch  formulated 
the  French  requirements  before  the  London  sub-committee:  "We  consider 
the  prohibition  of  production  [of  nuclear  materials]  to  be  indispensable. 
If  this  is  not  achieved,  France  will  become  the  fourth  atomic  power." 

In  1958  he  renewed  the  warning  before  the  United  Nations  Political 
Commission:  France  "ardently  hopes  that  she  will  never  possess  a  single 
atomic  or  thermo-nuclear  bomb,"  but  "to  this  renunciation  she  puts  one 
absolute  condition:  that,  under  international  control,  the  atomic  powers 
cease  increasing  and  begin  to  reduce  their  stockpiles."  ^^  In  1959  the 
debate  continued.  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd  expressed  the  hope  before  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  that  if  an  agreement  could  be  reached 
at  the  tripartite  conference  on  nuclear  tests,  other  countries  would  adhere 
to  it.  M.  Couve  de  Murville  pointed  out  that  provision  had  to  be  made 
also  for  the  cessation  of  production  and  the  gradual  reconversion  of  stocks, 
and  that  in  present  circumstances,  "which  are  not  yet  those  of  disarma- 
ment," France  could  not  undertake  any  commitments. 

Another  point  on  which  Western  views  diverged  concerned  the  banning 
and  the  destruction  of  the  means  of  delivery:  the  United  Kingdom  fore- 
saw, as  the  second  phase  in  disarmament,  an  agreement  on  a  system 
guaranteeing  the  peaceful  use  of  outer  space,  contemplating  prohibition 

^=  Speech  of  October  20,  1958. 
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only  at  the  third  and  last  stage;  ^^  France  demanded  the  immediate  de- 
struction of  these  means  of  delivery. 

Premier  de  Gaulle  has  reverted  to  this  point  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
For  example,  in  his  press  conference  of  November  10,  1959,  he  replied 
at  some  length  to  the  criiicism  that  France,  in  continuing  atomic  tests,  was 
breaking  the  truce  observed  by  the  other  three  powers: 

No  doubt  the  kind  of  balance  that  is  emerging  in  the  atomic 
capabilities  of  the  two  camps  is  a  factor  in  world  peace  for  the 
time  being,  but  who  can  tell  what  will  happen  tomorrow? 
Who  can  tell  whether,  for  example,  some  sudden  advance, 
especially  in  the  realm  of  space  rockets,  might  not  bring  one 
of  the  two  such  an  advantage  that  its  peaceful  dispositions  will 
not  survive?  Who  can  tell  whether,  in  the  future,  the  political 
premises  might  not  change  completely — as  has  already  hap- 
pened upon  this  earth — and  the  two  powers  with  a  monopoly 
over  nuclear  arms  might  get  together  to  divide  the  world? 
Who  can  tell  whether,  while  refraining  from  launching  missiles 
against  their  principal  opponent  in  order  to  be  spared  them- 
selves, the  two  rivals  might  not,  if  need  be,  crush  the  others? 

One  can  well  imagine,  for  instance,  that  on  some  terrible 
occasion,  Western  Europe  might  be  wiped  out  from  Moscow 
and  Central  Europe  from  Washington.  And  who  (an  say  even 
that,  following  some  political  and  social  upheaval,  the  two 
rivals  might  not  get  together?  Indeed,  by  equipping  herself 
with  a  nuclear  weapon,  France  is  contributing  towards  world 
equilibrium.  If  the  United  Nations  organization  proves  ca- 
pable of  putting  an  effective  end  to  the  threat,  and  if,  to  begin 
with,  it  succeeds  in  placing  these  death-dealing  devices  under 
international  control,  as  France  proposes — then  France  will 
immediately,  unhesitatingly  and  most  willingly,  apply  inter- 
national law. 

But  if  the  world  body  will  not  and  cannot  do  so,  what  must 
one  think  of  the  laughable  excuse — a  baseless  quarrel  picked 
with  France?  i^ 

In  August  I960,  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  replied  along 
the  same  lines  to  Mr.  Khrushchev's  letter  on  disarmament:  "I  think," 
he  wrote,  "that  the  powers  which  possess  atomic  weapons  must  begin  by 
disarming.  I  also  think  that  at  present  it  is  in  the  field  of  means  of 
launching  atomic  bombs  that  it  is  possible,  in  practice,  to  achie\'e  some- 
thing." 18 

This  insistence,  after  all,  is  hardly  astonishing.  France  cannot  be  content 
with  a  status  quo  that  keeps  her  in  a  position  of  inferiority.  Disarming 
the  nuclear  powers  seems  to  her  a  sine  qtia  Jion,  not  for  an  impossible 

"Speech  by   Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd,  September  !7,  1959. 
"  Le  Monde,  November  12,  1959. 

"La  Documentation  franfaise.    Articles  ct  Docunients.    No.  0993..  September 
6,  1960.   Textes  du  jour. 
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reestablishment  of  the  balance  of  power,  but  for  an  equality  of  treatment 
that  is  indispensable  to  international  cooperation.  Did  not  Soviet  Russia 
begin  by  calling  for  the  unconditional  destruction  of  nuclear  weapons? 

As  logical  as  it  appears,  the  French  attitude  is  not  always  understood. 
It  runs  into  strong  opposition  in  France  itself  as  well  as  abroad.  The 
British  government  is  not  the  only  one  to  be  unenthusiastic  about  the 
desire  of  its  French  ally  to  enlarge  the  atomic  club.  The  NATO  members, 
too,  who  are  doubtless  prepared  to  give  their  assent  to  the  "constants"  of 
French  disarmament  policy,  are  not  ready  to  go  along  with  a  policy  of 
rearmament.  The  French  government,  then,  has  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  splendid  isolation  as  a  substitute  for  the  European  leadership  to  which 
it  aspires. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  not  followed  France,  in  spite  of 
the  effort  made  on  both  sides  to  coordinate  as  closely  as  possible  the 
policy  of  these  two  big  Western  European  states.  The  Bonn  government, 
to  be  sure,  remains  quite  close  to  its  French  ally.  Although  it  does  not 
participate  in  the  international  negotiations  on  disarmament,  it  has  more 
than  once  expressed  its  readiness  to  support  the  efforts  aimed  at  general 
and  controlled  disarmament  and  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  its  allies  in 
NATO.  "The  unvarying  policy  of  the  government  majority  and  of  the 
Federal  government  as  a  whole,"  said  Mr.  Strauss  during  the  1958  debates 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,  "is  that  we  must  come  to  a  broad 
general  agreement  on  worldwide  disarmament  and  its  control — the  only 
possible  means  of  organizing  security."  ^^  And  how  many  other  declara- 
tions made  on  various  occasions,  how  many  notes  addressed  to  the  Soviet 
government  in  which  Chancellor  Adenauer  or  one  of  his  colleagues  em- 
phasized their  desire  to  see  the  negotiations  concluded  successfully!  At 
the  same  time  the  Federal  Republic,  in  common  with  her  allies  and  with 
their  consent,  has  strengthened  her  means  of  defense  pending  better 
times. 

But  her  preoccupation  with  effectiveness,  which  prompted  her  to  ask 
for  atomic  weapons  for  the  Bundeswehr,  has  not  made  her  go  so  far  as  to 
approve  the  initiatives  of  the  French  government.  As  soon  as  West  Ger- 
many found  herself  caught  up  between  the  contradictory  positions  of 
France  on  one  hand,  and  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  the 
other,  she  began  to  evince  a  growing  reserve  toward  her  French  ally,  not 
only  because  she  did  not  accept  the  latter's  leadership,  but  also  because 
French  insistence  on  building  up  an  independent  striking  force  was 
dividing  the  Atlantic  alliance. 

France,  therefore,  is  in  a  peculiar  situation.  She  has  made  an  important 
intellectual  contribution  to  the  negotiations  on  general  disarmament, 
while  at  the  same  time  working  all  alone  toward  an  atomic  rearmament 
of  which  even  her  closest  allies  cannot  approve.   When  all  is  said,  what 


^^  La  Documentation  jrangaise,  loc.  cit.,  p.  13. 
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she  is  charged  with  is  pushing  toward  an  enlargement  of  the  atomic  club 
— which  is  feared  by  all,  even  those  outside — without  being  in  a  position 
to  join  the  ranks  of  those  powers  capable  of  affording  protection  because 
they  can  strike  effectively.  It  is  possible,  if  not  indeed  probable,  that  the 
French  government  and  the  Chief  of  State  do  not  adopt  the  extreme 
arguments  of  General  Gallois,  that  they  harbor  few  illusions  as  to  the 
military  effectiveness  of  their  atomic  rearmament;  they  are  satisfied  with 
the  political  advantages  which  they  anticipate.  They  cannot  hope  to 
contribute  decisively  toward  the  nuclear  balance  of  power  between  East 
and  West,  since  the  struggle  is  being  waged  on  a  scale  that  goes  well 
beyond  their  present  possibilities.  It  is  rather  within  the  Atlantic  alliance, 
even  at  the  risk  of  weakening  it,  that  they  are  trying  to  bring  their  influ- 
ence to  bear. 

Perhaps  the  criticism  leveled  at  France  from  the  United  States  would 
be  more  telling  if  United  States  diplomacy  were  more  skillful.  The 
co-existence,  within  a  single  alliance,  of  one  very  great  power  and  of 
nations  that  but  yesterday  were  mighty,  calls  for  a  measure  of  tact  with 
which  the  former  is  not  naturally  predisposed  to  treat  the  latter.  The 
feeling  that  it  knows  better  than  its  allies,  and  that  in  knowledge  and 
power  it  is  on  an  equal  footing  only  with  its  opponent,  may  prompt  this 
great  power  to  pay  more  heed  to  the  views  of  its  potential  enemy  than  to 
those  of  its  friends.  On  a  number  of  occasions,  over  the  past  few  years, 
one  might  have  had  the  impression  that  the  fact  of  possessing  a  terrifying 
power  of  destruction  might  create  a  kind  of  solidarity  between  the  two 
great  powers  in  regard  to  their  responsibility  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  this  hope — or  illusion — vanished  in  the  harsh  political  atmosphere 
that  has  always  surrounded  the  work  of  experts.  Hence  the  waverings  in 
the  negotiations  and  the  inevitable  effect  these  had  on  the  Alliance;  the 
big  power  considered  its  associates  nuisances  when  it  thought  it  was  on  the 
point  of  coming  to  an  agreement  with  the  adversary,  only  to  be  accused 
in  its  turn  of  clumsiness  by  those  it  thought  it  could  do  without,  when 
it  met  with  failure. 


Inspection  for  Disarmament 

Everyone  realizes,  since  the  first  conference  on  the  banning  of  nuclear 
tests,  that  the  technical  difficulties  in  inspection  for  disarmament  must 
not  be  underestimated.  The  technological  race  has  ever-new  surprises 
in  store.  It  faces  both  technicians  and  governments  with  fresh  problems 
and  the  need  for  constant  reappraisal. 

But  everyone  knows,  too,  that  the  problem  of  inspection  is  essentially 
political,  and  that  it  is  on  the  political  plane  that  a  solution  must  be 
sought. 
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What  has  the  attitude  o£  the  Europeans  been  in  this  matter?  Public 
opinion  is,  in  fact,  fairly  divided.  For  all  those  who  dread  the  conse- 
quences of  a  nuclear  armaments  race,  inspection  is  less  important  than 
disarmament.  The  movement  in  favor  of  abandoning  nuclear  weapons 
unilaterally,  we  have  said,  is  strong.  It  tends  to  gain  strength,  not  only  in 
Great  Britain  but  on  the  continent  as  well.  Those  who  support  it  show 
thereby  their  desire  to  see  an  end  to  dead-end  controversies  on  the  condi- 
tions and  methods  of  inspection.  They  mean  to  do  away  with  the  prob- 
lem by  destroying  the  arms  under  discussion  and  reestablishing  confidence 
at  the  same  time. 

But  for  those  who  distrust  the  Soviet  Union  and  who  think  that  main- 
taining effective  arms  is  essential  to  peace,  the  question  of  inspection 
appears  particularly  acute.  Prudence  seems  to  be  the  obvious  watchword. 
The  value  of  inspection  depends  on  the  amount  of  confidence  the  coun- 
tries concerned  are  willing  to  show,  for  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding 
loop-holes  in  the  provisions  of  an  international  agreement  on  inspection. 
The  failure  of  inspection  of  Germany's  disarmament  after  the  first  World 
War  is  well  enough  known.  It  will  also  be  recalled  how  the  Korean 
armistice  provisions  were  interpreted  by  the  representatives  of  certain 
Eastern  European  states  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China:  While  the 
inspectors  south  of  the  38th  parallel  enjoyed  a  freedom  of  movement, 
that  was  gradually  reduced  only  as  a  retaliatory  measure,  the  inspectors 
in  the  north  ran  into  systematic  opposition  right  from  the  outset. 

How,  in  such  circumstances,  can  one  have  confidence?  How  is  one  to 
overcome  the  skepticism  or  uneasiness  caused  by  Soviet  opposition  to 
Western  proposals  for  inspection,  or  by  the  counter-proposals  put  forward 
by  Moscow's  representatives?  One  may,  to  be  sure,  have  every  sympathy 
with  a  government's  desire  to  protect  its  country  from  economic  or  mili- 
tary espionage  organized  under  the  cover  of  an  international  inspection 
system.  But  nobody  in  the  West  could  take  seriously  inspection  by  teams 
made  up  exclusively  of  nationals  of  the  country  to  be  inspected.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  Soviet  representatives  dared  make  such  a  suggestion  was 
enough  to  cast  doubts  on  their  wish  to  find  a  solution.  "We  felt,  and  we 
still  feel,"  remarked  Sir  Michael  Wright  in  a  lecture  on  nuclear  tests,  "that 
if  a  control  post  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  to  be  staffed  entirely  by 
United  Kingdom  nationals,  and  if  the  head  of  that  control  post  were  to 
be  a  United  Kingdom  national,  public  opinion  would  laugh,  it  would 
not  consider  this  an  impartial  or  reassuring  form  of  international  control 
at  all."  20 

By  underlining  the  necessity  of  effective  inspection,  and  by  repeating 
that  just  as  there  can  be  no  inspection  without  disarmament,  so  no  dis- 
armament would  be  acceptable  without  inspection,  the  representatives 

2°  Sir  Michael  Wright,  "The  Nuclear  Weapons  Test  Talks,  A  British  View- 
point." In  Disarmament,  to  be  or  not  to  be?  14th  Annual  Summer  School  of 
the  W.F.U.N.A.,  Geneva,  1959,  p.  36. 
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of  Great  Britain  and  France  are  merely  voicing  an  opinion  that  is  firmly 
established  in  Europe  and  the  West.  Their  point  of  view  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  United  States  government  nor  from  the  opinions  ad,- 
vanced  by  the  other  European  governments.  Here  again  it  is  only  from 
the  tactical  standpoint  that  France  and  England  have  made  a  particular 
contribution  by  their  proposals  to  break  down  the  disarmament  and  in- 
spection measures  into  stages — "progressively  all  the  disarmament  pres- 
ently susceptible  of  inspection,"  to  quote  the  formula  repeated  innumer- 
able times  by  Jules  Moch. 

Disarmament  and  Political  Warfare 

Mr.  Khrushchev  recalled  in  a  recent  report  that  the  fight  for  disarma- 
ment was  to  be  waged  within  the  general  struggle  for  the  victory  of  Com- 
munism. 

Some  observers  feel  that  this  is  a  declaration  meant  for  the  public  and 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  serious  negotiation  among  experts. 
However,  the  behavior  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  disarmament  debates, 
its  various  maneuvers  in  the  diplomatic  talks  as  well  as  in  its  propaganda, 
suggest  that  the  declaration  is  being  followed.  The  essential  objective  of 
Soviet  policy  is  not  only  peace,  desirable  as  this  may  be,  but  rather  the 
establishment  throughout  the  world  of  a  Communist-type  society.  The 
threat  of  atomic  war  is  just  one  of  several  ways  to  stir  up  unrest  and  sow 
confusion  in  the  other  camp.  In  the  same  way  the  prime  object  of  negotia- 
tion is  not  to  come  to  an  agreement,  which  Soviet  spokesmen  sometimes 
seem  to  render  impossible  by  the  formulation  of  conditions  that  are 
known  to  be  unacceptable.  Negotiation  is  useful,  rather,  as  a  basis  for 
various  moves  aimed  at  dividing  the  others  around  the  table,  to  disconcert 
them  and  to  isolate  them  from  the  people,  to  whom  one  appeals  over  their 
heads. 

These  tactics  are  familiar,  but  no  less  effective  on  that  account.  The 
problem  of  disarmament  is  one  of  those  on  which  the  West  is  most  divided. 
One  need  merely  observe  the  contradictory  reactions  it  provokes:  whereas 
the  French  government,  on  grounds  of  equal  rights,  uses  atomic  rearma- 
ment to  force  the  nuclear  powers  into  an  agreement  on  disarmament,  the 
left-wing  and  trade-union  movements  in  Great  Britain  go  to  the  other 
extreme — unilateral  disarmament.  Nor  is  there  any  consensus  in  Europe 
on  disengagement.  It  comes  hard,  too,  especially  in  England  but  even  in 
Germany,  to  resign  oneself  to  the  building-up  of  a  new  German  army. 
Everywhere,  the  threat  of  atomic  war  is  a  source  of  anxiety  and  consterna- 
tion, which  greatly  complicates  the  task  of  the  negotiators. 

Those  who  still  wonder  how  it  is  possible  for  a  power  that  proclaims 
the  principle  of  non-interference  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  other  states, 
and  to  practice  war  blackmail  while  setting  itself  up  as  a  defender  of  peace, 
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should  bear  in  mind  that  the  helplessness  of  the  West,  and  of  Europe  in 
particular,  is  due  to  an  error  of  judgment:  a  refusal  to  understand  that 
peaceful  coexistence  is  a  form  of  war.  Paradoxical  though  this  may 
appear,  the  fight  for  disarmament,  considered  as  a  necessary  step  toward 
peace,  can  be  won  only  if  the  West  agrees  to  use  the  weapons  of  political 
warfare,  and  if,  in  particular,  it  tears  from  its  rival  the  initiative  in  the 
handling  of  information  and  in  the  swaying  of  public  opinion. 

Is  it  not  obvious  that  if  attention  is  concentrated  too  exclusively  on  the 
solution  of  technical  problems,  one  risks  leaving  the  way  open  for  the 
adversary  to  slant  the  conclusions  of  the  negotiators — positive  or  nega- 
tive— and  exploit  them  politically?  Just  as  the  running  of  a  war  cannot 
be  left  to  the  generals  alone,  so  the  working  out  of  a  strategy  in  the 
nuclear  age  cannot  be  entrusted  solely  to  the  experts.  For,  however 
qualified  they  may  be,  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  assess  the  impact  of 
their  findings  on  public  opinion,  and  even  less  to  turn  public  opinion  to 
account. 

Direct  negotiations  between  the  two  great  nuclear  powers  may  appear 
desirable,  and  even  necessary,  but  they  could  also  be  used  by  one  of  the 
parties  to  sow  doubt  in  the  West  and  to  promote  the  centrifugal  forces 
within  the  Atlantic  alliance.  Europe,  in  the  nuclear  era,  is  not  a  partner 
that  can  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing.  But  she  is  nonetheless  an  ally 
with  considerable  resources  whom  the  United  States  can  afford  to  drop 
only  at  the  risk  of  one  day  finding  herself  up  against  her  foe  single-handed. 
Close  cooperation  between  the  members  of  the  Atlantic  alliance — which 
means  that  due  account  must  be  taken  of  European  reactions  and  atti- 
tudes, however  contradictory  and  confused  these  may  be — remains  a  con- 
dition of  success  in  negotiations  on  the  control  of  armament. 


Final  Report  of  the 
Nineteenth  American  Assembly 


At  the  close  of  their  discussions  the  participants  in  the  Nineteenth  American 
Assembly  at  Arden  House,  Harriman,  New  York,  May  4-7,  1961,  on  ARMS  CONTROL, 
reviewed  as  a  group  the  following  statement.  Although  there  was  general  agreement 
on  the  Final  Report,  it  is  not  the  practice  of  The  American  Assembly  for  participants 
to  affix  their  signatures,  and  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  every  participant  necessarily 
subscribes  to  every  recommendation  included  in  the  statement. 


For  fifteen  years  the  United  States  has  proclaimed  disarmament  as  a 
goal  of  its  foreign  policy.  There  has  been  no  significant  progress  toward 
international  agreement  on  measures  to  reduce  or  control  armaments. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  policies  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
have  not  been  understood  abroad  and  that  the  American  citizen  has  been 
left  inadequately  informed  and  uncertain  concerning  his  government's 
intentions. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  increasing  risk  of  destruction  in- 
herent in  modern  weapons,  and  their  tendency  to  exacerbate  tensions 
among  nations. 

It  is  time  to  reconsider  assumptions  and  to  determine  afresh  what 
United  States  disarmament  policies  should  be  and  how  they  should  be 
pursued. 

II. 

The  disarmament  policy  of  the  United  States  can  be  developed  and 
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understood  only  as  part  of  the  nation's  foreign  policy.  It  must  serve 
the  goals  of  that  policy.   We  believe  these  goals  to  include: 

A  world  in  which  nations  settle  their  differences  by  peaceful  means; 
in  which  changes  in  international  relations  can  take  place  peacefully; 
in  which  there  is  no  danger  or  fear  of  mass  destruction,  and  national 
armaments  are  effectively  reduced  and  controlled;  in  which  all  nations, 
whether  long  established  or  newly  emerging,  are  able  to  develop  their 
resources  and  institutions  to  give  their  people  a  decent  life  in  freedom. 

These  goals,  we  believe,  are  goals  of  most  peoples. 

We  have  sometimes  been  hampered  in  the  pursuit  of  these  affirmative 
purposes  because  we  had  to  concentrate  on  defense  against  the  threat 
of  Soviet  and  Communist  Chinese  aggression.  Rearmament  to  meet  the 
threat  has  been  indispensable,  but  modern  weapons  leave  all  countries, 
including  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  exposed  to  a  new 
danger  of  destruction  by  accident,  by  mistake,  by  miscalculation.  There 
is  also  the  danger  that  deterrence  may  fail,  or  may  be  overtaken  by 
rapidly  changing  technology. 

These  dangers  give  urgency  to  the  search  for  arms  control.  While 
arms  control  inevitably  entails  some  risks,  there  are  the  gravest  risks  in 
doing  nothing  and  leaving  the  arms  race  uncontrolled. 

III. 

In  its  quest  for  arms  control  there  are  some  things  the  United  States 
must  and  can  do  itself  or  in  cooperation  with  its  allies.  Others  are 
possible  only  through  persevering  efforts  to  reach  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  to  action  by  the  United  States  itself,  we  urge  the  following: 

1)  Arms  control  and  disarmament  must  be  a  central  concern  of  Amer- 
ican political  leadership  at  all  levels  of  executive  responsibility,  begin- 
ning with  the  President  and  including  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  It  should  also  be  a  major  concern  of  the  Congress, 
through  such  subcommittees  or  committees,  several  or  joint,  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

2)  There  must  be  recognition  of  the  interrelation  of  political,  eco- 
nomic, strategic  and  arms  control  factors  in  making  policy  decisions, 
whether  the  problems  appear  as  problems  of  foreign  policy,  defense  pol- 
icy or  arms  control  policy. 

3)  There  must  be  awareness  that  arms  control  is  a  continuing  national 
problem  requiring  continuous  attention,  not  merely  sporadic  preparation 
for  negotiations. 

4)  Accordingly,  a  United  States  disarmament  agency  should  be  estab- 
lished by  statute  on  a  semi-autonomous  basis,  reporting  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  with  direct  access  to  the  President. 

5)  The  United  States  should  adopt  weapons  policies  which  emphasize 
the  capacity  to  retaliate  even  after  a  nuclear  attack  upon  the  United 
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States.   In  the  choice  of  weapons  systems  we  should  seek  to  avoid  undue 
provocation  or  the  impairment  of  future  arms  control  possibilities. 

6)  The  United  States  should  avoid  measures  which  might  seriously 
impair  the  likelihood  of  agreement,  for  example,  giving  nuclear  weapons 
to  additional  nations  or  helping  them  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  cap- 
ability. 

7)  The  United  States,  in  cooperation  with  its  allies,  should  strengthen 
conventional  forces  and  para-military  capabilities  to  deter  or  arrest  local 
hostilities  and  avoid  any  apparent  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons. 

8)  Arms  control  research  should  be  greatly  broadened  and  accelerated, 
particularly  in  an  effort  to  develop  better  means  of  detection  of  possible 
violations  with  a  minimum  of  intrusion  into  the  lives  and  institutions 
of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  or  any  other  country  concerned. 

9)  Economic  readjustment  as  a  result  of  disarmament  can,  in  our 
judgment,  be  effected  without  serious  dislocation,  but  preparation  there- 
for is  needed  through  appropriate  research  and  planning. 

10)  The  United  States  should  make  substantial  efforts  to  inform  its 
people  and  the  peoples  of  other  nations  about  arms  control  issues  and 
policies. 

IV. 

We  support  the  stated  determination  of  the  United  States  to  seek  effec- 
tive agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  nations  on  arms  control 
and  disarmament. 

The  United  States  should  seek  to  persuade  the  Communist  bloc  that 
it  is  in  the  common  interest,  and  would  enhance  the  security  of  all,  to 
reach  early  agreement,  separately  or  in  combination,  upon  effective  meas- 
ures under  mutually  reassuring  systems  of  inspection  and  control: 

a)  to  ban  nuclear  tests  and  take  other  measures  to  stop  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons; 

b)  to  refrain  from  placing  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  outer  space; 

c)  to  give  greater  assurance  against  surprise  attack; 

d)  to  devise  means,  such  as  improved  warning  systems  and  mutual 
communications,  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  hostilities  based  upon 
miscalculation,  mistake  or  accident; 

e)  to  halt  production  of  fissionable  materials  for  use  in  weapons  and 
to  contribute  substantial  amounts  from  stockpiles  for  peaceful  uses; 

f)  to  establish  controls  upon  major  weapons  delivery  systems. 

Such  agreements,  we  believe,  are  capable  of  effective  control  and  verifi- 
cation. This  does  not  mean  perfect  certainty.  It  means  that  there  would 
exist  a  system  under  which  the  probabilities  of  prompt  detection  of  a 
violation  are  sufficiently  high.  Effective  control  and  verification  may  be 
by  reciprocal  inspection  or  by  international  organization  or  other  im- 
partial arrangement.  Any  proposal  for  control  and  verification  under  a 
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tripartite  directorate  which  can  only  operate  unanimously  is  a  sham.  It 
is  as  unacceptable  as  the  proposal  to  replace  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  with  a  comparable  tripartite  directorate. 

V. 

In  addition  to  seeking  agreement  on  the  measures  we  have  suggested, 
the  United  States  should  press  for  agreement  on  comprehensive  disarma- 
ment— reduction  of  all  kinds  of  armaments  and  armed  forces  to  sub- 
stantially lower  levels — in  controlled  stages.  Such  comprehensive  dis- 
armament will  require  far-reaching  changes  in  the  prevailing  political 
climate  and  patterns  of  political  behavior,  including  fundamental  change 
in  the  foreign  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  Communist  China. 

Without  such  change,  the  comprehensive  reduction  of  armaments  to 
low  levels  would  create  new  tensions  and  new  dangers  to  peace  and 
security.  Comprehensive  disarmament  with  effective  controls  will  also 
require  enlarged  and  strengthened  international  institutions  equipped 
with  substantial  power  to  help  maintain  the  peace.  Proposals  for  hasty 
agreement  on  "general  and  complete  disarmament"  should  not  be  allowed 
to  obstruct  or  confuse  these  elemental  considerations. 

VI. 

The  task  will  not  be  easy.  We  have  not  sought  to  minimize  the 
obstacles,  which  are  formidable.  But  the  dangers  of  inaction  are  formi- 
dable too.  If  arms  control  is  not  achieved  in  time,  weapons  may  become 
so  complex  and  widely  distributed  that  national  measures  will  afford 
little  security  and  international  control  become  inordinately  difficult. 
Whatever  the  difficulties,  the  United  States  must  persevere,  for  the 
achievement  of  arms  controls  is  directly  linked  to  the  achievement  of 
our  national  goals. 
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used  to  support  discussion  at  regional  Assembly  sessions  and  to  evoke  consideration  by 
the  general  public. 

All  sessions  of  the  Assembly,  luhether  national  or  local,  issue  and  publicize  independ- 
ent reports  of  conclusions  and  recommendations  on  the  topic  at  hand.  Participants  in 
these  sessions  constitute  a  wide  range  of  experience  and  competence.  The  following 
institutions  have  cooperated  or  are  scheduled  to  cooperate  u'ith  the  Assembly  in  sponsor- 
ing international,  regional,  state  or  municipal  sessions: 


Stanford  University 

University  of  California    (Berkeley) 

University  of  California    (Los  Angeles) 

University  of  Wyoming 

University  of  Denver 

University  of  New  Mexico 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Dallas  Council  on  World  Affairs 

William  Marsh  Rice  University 

Tiilane  University 

Southwestern  at  Memphis 

Duke  University 

University  of  Florida 

Ripon  College 

Emory  University 

University  of  Illinois 

University  of  Washington 

University  of  Arizona 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Brown  University 

University  of  Colorado 

Western  Reserve  University 

St.  Louis  University 

University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Puerto  Rico 


Lawrence  College 

Cleveland  Council  on  World  Affairs 

University  of  Missouri 

Washington  University 

Drake  University 

Indiana  University 

University  of  Vermont 

Tufts  University 

Foreign   Policy  Association   of  Pittsburgh 

Southern  Methodist  University 

University  of  Texas 

Town  Hall  of  Los  Angeles 

North  Central  Association 

University  of  Arkansas 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy 

Michigan  State  University 

International  Relations  Council  of 

Kansas  City 
Vanderbilt  University 
LIniversity  of  Oregon 
The  Johnson  Foundation 
Brigham  Young  University 
World  Affairs  Council  of  Northern  Calif. 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  London 


£\.merican  Assembly  books  are  purchased  and  put  to  use  by  thousands  of  individuals, 
libraries,  biLsinesses,  public  agencies,  non-governmental  organizations,  educational  in- 
stitutions, discussion  meetings  and  service  groups.  The  subjects  of  Assembly  studies 
to  date  are: 

1961 — Arms  Control 

1960 — The  Secretary  of  State 

— The  Federal  Government  and  Higher  Education 

Library,  cloth  bound  edition,  $3.50 

Spectrum,  paper  bound  edition,  $1.95 

Available  from  better  booksellers  and  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 


The  following  titles  were  published  by  The  American  Assembly.  Prices  indicate  books 
which  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  The  America?!  Assembly. 

1959— The  United  States  and  Latin  America    ^$2.00) 
— Wages,  Prices,  Profits  and  Productivity   ($2.00) 

1958— The  United  States  and  Africa  ($2.00) 
— United  States  Monetary  Policy   ($2.00) 

1957— Atoms  for  Power    ($1.00) 

— International  Stability  and  Procjress 

1956 — The  United  States  and  the  Far  East 

— The  Representation  of  the  United  States  Abroad 

1955 — The  Forty-Eight  States 
— United  States  Agriculture 

1954 — The  Federal  Government  Service   ($1.00) 

— The  United  States  Stake  in  the  United  Nations 

1953 — Economic  Security  for  Americans  i^ 

1952 — Inflation 

1951 — United  States- Western  Europe  Relationships 

Regular  readers  of  The  American  Assembly  receive  early  copies  of  each  new  Assembly 
study  and  are  billed  subsequently.  Future  Assembly  books,  to  be  published  by  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  are: 

— Outer  Space 

— Automation 
To  enroll  as  a  regular  reader,  or  for  additional  information,  please  address: 
The  American  Assembly,  Columbia  University,  New  York  27,  New  York. 
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